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PREFACE 


The  following  text  is  designed  primarily  to  meet  the  needs 
of  young  men  who  desire  to  follow  an  occupation  connected 
with  the  electrical,  or  allied,  industries.  Such  young  men 
need  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  fundamental  principles 
of  electrical  theory  and  measurement.  They  usually  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  previous  preparation  for  acquiring 
this  knowledge  through  advanced  or  mathematical  treatises. 
They  need  their  information  in  a  directly  usable  form. 
After  acquiring  the  words  of  a  law,  they  need,  above  all, 
to  know  what  the  law  means  in  a  practical  sense.  Thus 
they  need  extended  drill  in  appl^dng  the  same  underlying 
principle  to  the  many  diversified  problems  of  the  electrical 
industries. 

This  text  is  based  fundamentally  upon  a  series  of  mimeo- 
graphed notes  which  have  been  used  for  several  years  with 
both  day  and  evening  classes  in  Applied  and  Industrial 
Electricity  at  Pratt  Institute.  It  may  be  justly  claimed 
by  the  author,  therefore,  that  his  presentation,  if  not  the 
usual  one,  or  to  some  minds,  in  logical  order,  is  at  least 
teachable;  that  it  secures  results  which  are  direct  and  which 
constitute  a  desirable  preparation  for  more  advanced  study, 
as  weU  as  for  practical  work  in  the  many  lines  of  the  elec- 
trical world. 

In  presenting  each  idea,  it  will  be  noted,  such  language 
is  used  as  will  make  maximum  use  of  the  student's  present 
knowledge  or  observation;  a  brief  definition  or  discussion 
being  followed  immediately  by  a  number  of  simple  problems 
sufficient  not  only  to  enable  the  student  to  make  the  "  sense 
of  the  matter  "  his  own,  in  his  own  language  and  manner  of 
thought,  but  also  to  cultivate  in  him  some  degree  of  alert- 
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ness  and  initiative  in  applying  his  knowledge.  In  addi- 
tion, at  the  close  of  each  chapter,  a  number  of  more 
advanced  problems  is  given  which  have  been  in  the  process 
of  collection  and  modification  for  a  number  of  years.  ^^ 

The  order  followed,  as  has  been  suggested,  is  merely  that 
which  the  author  has  found  most  practicable,  and  which 
will — by  means  of  the  amount  of  general  information  as 
to  instruments,  etc.,  placed  early  in  the  book — render  the 
parallel  laboratory  course  most  efficient  as  a  medium  for 
teaching,  illustration,  and  independent  growth  on  the 
part  of  the  student. 

The  author  believes  that  the  book  has  distinctively 
these  four  desirable  qualities: 

(1)  It  contains  an  adequate  amount  of  information 
concerning  electrical  laws  and  practice  in  an  immediately 
usable  form. 

(2)  It  applies  the  information  contained  to  real  things 
and  not  to  abstract  theory  and  conditions. 

(3)  It  provides  sufficient  drill  in  concrete  practical 
problems,  which  not  only  afford  in  themselves  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  profitable  information,  but  also  develop 
in  the  student  a  capacity  for  applying  what  he  has  learned ; 
the  large  number  of  diagrams  aiding  materially  in  pro- 
viding exact  and  clean-cut  conceptions  of  the  conditions 
of  the  problems. 

(4)  It  presents,  out  of  the  great  mass  of  electrical 
phenomena,  only  those  facts  and  principles  which  a 
technical  student  needs  to  know,  and  to  know  well. 
History  and  general  theory,  interesting  as  they  are,  have 
been  omitted. 

The  text  is  confined  to  what  is  believed  to  be  an  adequate 
treatment  of  a  jew  fundamental  ideas  rather  than  to  a 
discursive  treatment  of  many.  Therefore  it  includes 
only  ideas  of  the  elementary  principles  of  Direct  and  Alter- 
nating Current  generation,  distribution  and  utilization 
in  light  and  power.     This  affords  a  sure  foundation  on  which 
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to  build  more  advanced  courses,  and  yet  presents  a  practical 
and  well-rounded  course  for  the  man  who  is  to  receive  no 
further  electrical  education. 

It  has  been  found  that  about  fifteen  weeks  are  needed 
for  the  student  to  satisfactorily  cover  the  subject  matter 
of  the  text,  allotting  five  hours  per  week  to  recitations  and 
six  hours  to  laboratory  work.  But  the  book  is  also  arranged 
so  that  by  omitting  the  matter  in  smaller  type  and  in  Chap- 
ters VI,  IX,  and  XI,  a  consecutive  course  can  be  given 
in  twelve  weeks,  consisting  of  only  three  hours  recitation 
and  four  hours  laborator>^  work. 

The  previous  preparation  required  is  a  knowledge  of 
common  school  arithmetic  and  of  the  simplest  algebra. 
Alternating  current  is  presented  without  the  use  of  even 
trigonometry,  although  the  equations  are  given  in  each 
case  for  trignometric  solution  of  problems.  All  the  trig- 
ometry  needed  is  explained  on  two  pages  of  the  Appendix. 
The  elementary  facts  of  Mechanics  and  of  Heat  may  be 
taken  up  before  studying  the  text,  or  may  be  supplied  by  the 
instructor  from  time  to  time  as  there  is  need. 

The  book  then  is  especially  adapted  for  use  in  the  short, 
practical  courses  given  in  Trade,  Industrial,  and  Technical 
High  Schools  and  Apprenticeship  courses,  but  also  affords 
a  substantial  ground-work  for  the  more  advanced  work 
in  Electrical  theory''  and  practice  in  colleges  and  universities. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  wishes  to  express  his  appreciation 
and  thanks  to  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Jameson,  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics,  and  to  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Williston,  formerly 
Director  of  the  School  of  Science  and  Technology,  Pratt 
Institute,  for  their  assistance  and  constant  encouragement 
in  developing  an  Elementary  Electrical  course  as  here 
outlined.  Grateful  acknowledgment  is  also  extended  to 
ray  colleagues,  Mr.  John  A.  Randall  and  Mr.  Warren  ]^. 
Harlow  for  many  valuable  criticisms  and  suggestions. 

W.  H.  TiMBIE. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  November,  1910. 
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CHAPTER  I 

MAGNETS    AND    MAGNETISM 

Definition  of  Magnet — Poles — Magnetic  Lines — Flux — Field  Intensity — 
Nature  of  Magnetic  Lines — Attraction  and  Repulsion  of  Magnets 
— Permeability — Induct  ion — ^Magnetic  Screens — Compass — Unit 
Poles — Measure  of  Mutual  Action  between  Two  Magnets — 
Mathematical  Relation  between  Unit  Pole  and  Force  Line — 
Two  Equations  for  Magnetic  Force — Ring  Magnets — Conse- 
quent Poles — Permanent   Magnets — Magnetic   Molecule   Theory. 

In  machines  for  the  generation  and  use  of  electricity  at 
the  present  time,  some  form  or  other  of  magnet  is  required. 
A  thorough  knowledge  of  magnets  and  the  principles  of 
magnetism  is  therefore  necessary',  in  order  to  understand 
the  construction  and  operation  of  generators,  motors,  and 
other  electrical  appliances.  Accordingly,  the  subject  will 
be  presented  only  as  it  bears  on  electric  machinery-,  and 
no  attempt  will  be  made  to  study  it  in  its  other  aspects. 

1.  Magnets  and  Magnetism.  It  was  known  to  the 
ancient  Greeks  that  a  "lodestone"  or  natural  magnet 
possessed  the  power  of  attracting  bits  of  iron  to  itself, 
and  even  could  impart  this  attractive  power  to  the  iron 
pieces  themselves,  when  they  were  rubbed  on  it. 

This  property  of  attracting  iron  and  steel  is  called  Mag- 
netism, and  a  body  possessmg  it  is  called  a  Magnet. 

Under  the  action  of  a  sufficient  magnetizing  force,  probably 
all  materials  possess  this  property  to  some  degree  at  least, 
though  iron  and  steel  possess  it  in  so  much  greater  degree 
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than  all  other  mateiiab  that  they  are  generally  referred 
to  as  the  Magnetic  substances,  in  tlistinrtion  from  all  other 
materials.  And  even  iron  and  steel  differ  in  their  magnetic 
qualities.  Steel,  on  being  magnetized,  with  proper  treat- 
ment remains  magnetized  indefinitely,  whereas  iron,  and 
especially  soft  iron,  loses  its  magnetism  as  soon  as  the 
magnetizing  force  is  removed.  Thus  Permanent  Magnets 
are  made  of  hard  steel,  and  Temporary  MAOXETa  of  soft  iron 
or  annealed  steel. 

2.  Poles.  Certain  parts,  only,  of  a  magnet  possess  this 
power  of  attracting  Iron.  These  parts  are  called  the  Poles, 
either  North  cfr  South,  according  to  a  distinction  explained* 
later.  A  line  drawn  across  the  magnet  half  way  between 
the  poles  is  called  the  Eqdator. 

3.  Magnetic  Lines.  The  nature  of  magnetism  is  that  of 
a  stream  or  Current.  This  current  of  magnetism  ia  repre- 
sented by  lines,  called  Magnetic  Lines  of  Force,  which 


always  flow  out  of  the  North  pole,  around  into  the  South 
pole,  and  back  through  the  magnet  to  the  North  pole  again, 
thus  forming  a  complete  circuit.  A  North  Pole,  then, 
may  be  defined  as  that  portion  of  a  magnet  out  of  which  the 
lines  of  force  flow;  a  South  Pole,  that  portion  into  which 
they  flow.  For  convenience  each  pole  is  often  considere<l 
to  be  concentrated  at  a  point  near  the  end.  A  bar  magnet 
is  represented  as  in  Fig.  1.  JV  =  North  pole;  ,§=South  pole; 
E=equator.  Each  magnetic  line  forms  a  complete  loop  or 
Circuit,  called  a  Magnetic  Circuit.  The  total  number 
of  lines  threading  the  circuit  makes  up  the  magnetic  Flux 
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and  IS  usually  ■  epresented  in  formufas  by  the  s)nmbol  ^. 
Thus  when  the;  expression,  ^=10,000  is  written,  it  means 
that  the  total  number  of  lines  of  force  passing  through 
a  given  area  is  10,000.  These  lines  of  force  are  as  true 
force  lines  as  the  lines  drawn  to  represent  the  tension  in 
ropes,  rods,  etc.,  and  can  be  combined  into  resultants  and 
resolved  into  components  as  well  as  any  other  force  lines. 

The  fact  that  the  lines  actually  run  through  this  magnet 
and  fonn  a  complete  loop,  and  do  not  merely  start  at  the 
N  pole  and  end  at  the  S  pole,  is  proved  by  breaking  a  magnet 
into  several  pieces.  Each  piece  becomes  a  separate  magnet 
with  a  N  pole  and  S  pole  of  its  own.     See  Fig.  2. 


Fio.  2.     A  mognot  broken  into  four  pieces,  each  of  which  has  its  own  N.  and  S.  pole. 


For  convenience,  the  poles  are  sometimes  considered 
to  he  points  within  the  magnet,  toward  which  all  the  lines 
seem  to  converge. 

4.  Magnetic  Field.  The  sjpace  outside  the  magnet 
occupied  by  the  magnetic  lines  is  called  the  Field.  The 
number  of  lines  per  sq.cm.  (of  surface  at  right  angles  to  lines) 
is  called  the  Field  Intensity,  or  Field  Strength. 

A  field  intensity  of  1  line  per  sq.cm.  is  called  a  Gauss.  Thus 
10  gausses  simply  means  10  lines  per  sq.cm.  The  symbol  for 
field  intensity  is  //.  To  find  the  total  flux  ^  in  a  given  area, 
we  have  merely  to  multiply  the  field  intensity  H  by  the  area  .4. 
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We  may  express  this  n'latioii  by  the  oquatio 

which  moans 

0(Hncs)  =  -fl(sq.cms.)  X//(gaussi^s  or  lines  per  sq.cm.). 

Example.  What  is  the  total  flux  flowing  in  a  m:ignetie  field 
of  80  s<i.cms.,  if  tlu»  average  field  stn^ngtli  is  2  kilogausscs  (i.e. 
2000  gausses}? 

0  =SO(sq.rms.)  X  2()00(gaus.ses)  =  100,000  lines. 

Problem  1-1.  The  area  of  a  polo  faci'  of  a  motor  is  000  s(i.(*ms. 
The  average  field  intensity  of  magnetic  field  for  this  surface  is 
5000  gausses.  WTiat  ia  the  total  number  of  magnetic  lines  com- 
ing out  of  the  pole  face? 

Problem  2-1.  What  area  must  the  pole  face  of  a  generator 
have,  in  order  that  the  total  magnetic  flux  may  l>e  10,000,0(K) 
lints?    //=8000  gausses. 

Problem  3-1.  What  is  the  intensity  at  a  point  where  400 
S(i.cms.  have  a  flux  of  2,000,000  inagn(?tic  lines? 

6.  Distribution  of  Field  Intensity.  That  pail  of  a 
magnet  will  attract  iron  with  the  gi'eatcst  forco  where  the 
field  intensity  is  greatest,  that  is,  whc»ro  the  lines  are  flowing 
either  out  of  or  into  the  mai^net  in  t  he  greatest  number  per 
sq.cm.  (The  attraction  is  proportional  to  the  s(iuare  of 
the  number  of  lines  per  sq.cm.) 

The  analogy  to  a  stream  of  water  is  apparent;  wherever 

the  stream  spreads  out,  the  current  is  weak,  an<l  wherever 

it  is  contracted,  the  current  is  strong.    Thus  wherever  the 

magnetic  current  spreads  out  and  covers  a  largo  area,   it 

is  weak,  and  there  are  few  lines  per  sq.  cm.,  ])ut  wherever 

it    is    contracted   into  a  small    space,  as  near  the  magnet. 

there    the    current  is  strong  and  the  number  of  lines  per 

sq.cm.  is  great.     Thus  the  intensity  of  the  field  is  greatest 

near  the  poles  and  grows  less  as  we  go  away  fruin  tli  mh. 

Fig.  3  illustrates  this. 

A  repre.s(»nts  a  square  centimeter.  Notice  that  if  this  were 
moved  nearer  the  magnet,  a  largiT  numlMT  of  lines  would  pass 
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through  it.     If  it  wero  plorad  nt  one-half  this  distAnce,  the  nunil>cr  , 

of  lines  passing  througii  it  woul<l  hp  noi  merely  hviee  as  great,  but ' 

four  times  as  great.     At  one-third 

the  distAnoe,  theiiumberof  lines  [wr 

sq.eiQ.  becomes  nine  times  a.i  great, 

etc. 

Thia  may  be  atatcil  aa  a  general 
law  as  follows: 

The  iiitensily  at-any  point  in  the 
field  of  an  isolated  magnetic  pole 
varies  inversely  aa  the  a<iuare  of  the 
distance  of  that  [mint  From  the  pole. 


Orii 


n  equation ;    H» 


ir 


6.  Nature  of  Magnetic  Lines 
of     Force.       (1)   Magnetic  lines 
represent  a  tension   along   their 
length   and    tend   to  akorten   as       ^"^ 
stretched  rubber  bands  do. 

(2)  They  also  exert  a  lateral  crowding  effect  on  one  another, 
tending  to  push  one  another  eideways. 

By  means  of  these  two  fact*  we  can  explain  many  magnetic 
phenomena. 

7.  Attraction  and  Reptilsion.  When  we  place  the  N 
pole  of  one  magn<t  near  the  S  pole  of  another  the  magnets 
attract  one  another     Fig    i  show^  this  action.     The  lines 


Fia.  4. — Unliko  polos 


coming  out  of  B  enter  the  S  pole  of  A,  go  through  this, 
and  emerging  from  the  N  pole  of  A,  return  to  the  5  pole 
of  B.      The  tension   in  the  lines  thus    threading  the  two 
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magnets  tcntls  to  pull  the  mngnets  together,  aa  so  many 
loopa  of  rubber  bunds  woiilil. 

If  we  place  the  north  ends  near  each  other  as  in  Fig.  5, 
the  lines  coming  out  of  the  N  polfti  turn  one  another  aside 


iia.  C— Like  pulea  repel  each  olhcr. 

and  their  lateral  crowding  pressure  tends  to  push  the 
magnets  apart. 

The  rule,  then,  is  that  unlike  poles  attract,  while  like 
•poles  repel  one  another. 

If  we  place  the  magnets  under  a  piece  of  glass,  on  which 
iron  filings  have  been  sprinkleti,  the  filings  will  arrange  them- 
selves along  the  lines  of  force  as  shown  in  Figs.  6  and  7,  This 
is,  perhaps,  the  truest  picture  of  an  external  magnetic  field. 

8.  Permeability.  Magnetic  lines,  as  previously  indicated, 
may  be  set  up  in  any  substance,  though  much  more  easily 
in  some  substances  than  in  others. 

;  :j 


polea  Ationn  by  ircju  himaa  poles  shown  by  iron  filing 

Since  wo  can  set  up  1  line  of  force  in  1  cu.cm.  of  air  by  1 
unit  of  magnetizing  force,  we  say  that  air  has  a  Permeabil- 
ity of  1.  The  same  force  might  set  up  about  1500  lines 
in  the   same  amount  of  wrought  iron   and   1000  lines  in 
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steel.  Therefore  we  say  the  permeability  of  wrought  iron 
is  1500  and  of  steel  is  1000,  though  it  varies  greatly  in 
different  specimens;  and  even  the  same  specinien  will  vary 
as  to  its  permeability,  as  explained  in  Chapter  VI. 

We  may  then  define  the  permeability  of  a  substance  as 
the  ratio  of  the  number  of  magnetic  lines  set  up  in  a  unit 
volume  of  that  substance,  to  the  number  set  up  in  the  same 
amount  of  air  by  the  same  magnetizing  force. 

9.  Induction.  The  attraction  of  pieces  of  iron  or  steel 
to  a  magnet  is  a  direct  result  of  the  high  permeability  of 
iron  and  steel.  When  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  for  instance,  is 
placed  in  a  magnetic  field,  its  permeability  being  bo  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  surrounding  air,  a  larger  number 
of  magnetic  lines  is  immediately  set  up  in  it  than  in  the 
air.  The  action  is  as  though  the  lines  left  the  air  and 
crowded  into  the  iron.  The  piece  of  iron  is  then  said  to 
become  a  magnet  by  Induction.  This  explains  the 
action  of  iron  filings  when  scattered  in  a  magnetic  field. 
Each  particle  of  iron  becomes  a  miniature  magnet  and  acts 
like  a  compass  nee«lle. 


Magnetic  Induction  is,  then,  the  setting  up  in  a  magnetic 
substance  of  a  greater  number  of  lines  than  would  be  set  up 
ia  tar  by  the  same  cause. 

Fig.  8  shows  this  process.     4  is  a  small  pi^e  of  iron 
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which  was  not  magnetized  before  it  was  placed  in  the 
magnetic  field  of  the  magnet  M.  The  field  is  distorted  by 
the  lines  apparently'  trj'ing  to  leave  the  air  and  go  through 
the  iron,  which  now  has  a  A^  and  S  pole  of  its  own,  since 
lines  of  force  enter  one  end  and  leave  the  other.  We  have, 
then,  two  magnets  with  their  unlike  poles  near  each  other, 
and  they  therefore  attract  one  another.  This  explains  why 
any  piece  of  soft  iron  placed  near  a  magnet  is  always 
attracted  to  it.  The  strength  of  the  Induced  Magnet 
depends  upon  the  permeability  of  the  iron  and  the  strength 
H  of  the  magnetic  field  in  which  it  happens  to  lie.  The 
greater  the  field  strength  H,  the  stronger  magnet  it  makes 
of  a  piece  of  iron.  For  this  reason  the  field  strength  H 
is  sometimes  called  the  M.^gnetizixg  Force  of  the 
field.  Since  the  field  strength  H  is  greater  nearer  the 
poles,  so  the  magnetizing  force  on  a  piece  of  iron  is  also 
greater,  the  nearer  the  poles  the  piece  of  iron  is  placed. 

This  explains  why  a 
piece  of  iron  near  a  pole 
is  attracted  by  so  much 
greater  force  than  when  it 
is  further  away  from  the 
pole. 

10.  Magnetic  Screens. 
This  inductive  property  of 
iron  is  used  also,  whenever 
it  is  desired  to  cut  the  lines 
of  force  out  of  any  part  of  a  magnetic  field.  A  shield  of  soft 
iron  Ls  put  in  the  field  as  in  Fig.  9.  The  iron  screen  B,  since 
it  has  a  much  higher  permeability  than  air,  takes  up  nearly 
all  the  lines  in  the  field  //  and  conducts  them  around  the 
space  -I.  Instruments  are  sometimes  thus  shielded  from 
fhe  effects  of  a  magnetic  field.  There  is  no  Magnetic 
Inaulator,  that  is,  a  material  which  will  stop  the  lines,  or 
one  whose  penneal)ility  is  zero.  So  the  above  method 
of  conducting  as  many  of  the  lines  as  is  possible  around  a 


Fig.  9. — V'wi-o.  of  iron,  /?.  arts  as  a  8rrc>cn 
and  coiiductd  liiicH  around  space  A. 
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certain  place,  is  resorted  to,  when  it  is  desired  to  free  it  from 
magnetic  lines. 

11.  Flux  Density.  The  number  of  magnetic  lines  per  sq.cm. 
in  any  substance  is  called  the  Flux  Density  in  that  substance. 

The  flux  density  in  air  is  always  //,  which  we  have  seen  is  also  the 
magnetizing  force.    Note  carefully  these  two  uses  for  the  letter  H: 

(1)  Flux  density  in  air. 

(2)  Magnetizing  force. 

The  flux  density  in  any  material  other  than  air  is  represented 
by  the  letter  B,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  same  magnetiz- 
ing force  is  as  much  greater  than  //,  as  the  permeability  of  the 
material  is  greater  than  the  permeability  of  air. 

Thus,  in  Fig.  8,  the  piece  of  soft  iron  A  was  placed  in  the 
magnetic  field  of  the  magnet  M.  The  flux  density  of  the  air 
at  that  place,  before  the  iron  A  was  placed  in  it,  was  //,  but 
when  the  iron  was  placed  in  the  field  ,the  flux  density  within  the 
iron  immediately  became  B  which  is  much  greater  than  H, 
because  the  permeability  of  the  iron  is  greater  than  air. 

The  Permeability  of  a  substance  may  thus  be  defined  as  the 
ratio  oi  BioHy  that  is,  the  ratio  of  the  flux  density  to  the  magnetiz- 
ing force. 

The  Greek  letter  /i  is  used  to  express  the  value  of  the  permeability. 
Thus  we  may  write  the  equation 

^B 

^    H 

where    fi = Permeability  {pure  number) ; 
5  =  Flux  density  m  gausses; 
//  =  Magnetizing  force,  gausses. 

Since  in  the  air  the  magnetizing  force  is  H  and  the  flux  density 
is  also  Hj  the  equation  for  the  i>ermeability  of  air  becomes. 

Example.  The  piece  of  iron,  A,  Fig.  8,  has  a  permeability 
of  900.  It  is  placed  at  a  point  in  the  magnet's  fiolrl  where  the 
intensity  is  4  gausses.     What  is  the  flux  density  in  tlie  iron? 

B 

B=fiH 
=  900X4  =  3600  gausses. 

Problem  4-1.  How  many  lines  of  force  per  sq.cm.  will  be  set 
up  in  a  pi<M^  of  steel  by  a  magnetizing  force  of  18  gausses?  The 
permeability  of  the  steel  is  1200. 
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Problem  6-1.  It  is  desired  to  set  up  40,000  magnetic  lines 
of  force  in  a  piece  of  iron,  the  cross-section  of  which  is  8  cms.  X 10 
cms.  If  Ihc  permeability  of  the  u-on  is  750,  what  magnetizing 
force  is  required? 

12.  The  Compass.  If  a  magnet,  which  is  free  to  turn 
on  its  axis,  is  placed  in  a  magnetic  field,  it  will  take  a  posi- 
tion such  that  the  lines  of  force  within  it  run  in  the  same 
direction  as  those  in  the  magnetic  field  in  which  it  is  placed. 

This  is  the  rule  for  the  action  of  the  compass.    A  com--«^ 
pass  is  merely  a  bar  magnet  suspended  so  that  it  turns 
freely.     The  earth  is  a  large  magnetic  field  with  the  lines 
running  from  south  to  north.     Thus  a  compass  takes  a 
position  parallel  to  these  lines,  or  nearly  south  and  north. 

Of  course,  according  to  the  definition  we  have  given  for 
north  and  south  poles,  the  North  Magnetic  Pole  is  near  the 
South  Geographical  Pole  and  vice  versa.  It  causes  no  con- 
fusion to  say  that  the  compass  points  nearly  to  the  North 
Pole. 

The  place  to  which  the  north  end  of  a  compass  points  is  not 
the  geographical  North  Polo  of  the  earth,  but  a  spot  in  Boothia, 
a  peninsula  in  the  northern  part  of  Canada.  At  this  spot,  the 
earth's  magnetic  lines  enter  the  earth,  run  through  the  earth, 
emerge  near  the  geographical  South  Polo,  and  flow  north  along 
the  earth's  surface.  This  gives  us  on  the  earth's  surface  a  prac- 
tically uniform  magnetic  field  flowing  from  south  to  north,  called 
the  Earth's  Magnetic  Field. 

Practically,  we  arc  not  so  much  interested  in  the  North  and 
South  Pole  as  in  the  exact  direction  of  the  lines  at  different  parts 
of  the  earth's  surface;  esi>ecially  that  part  which  is  out  of  sight 
of  land,  and  whore  the  compasti  must  be  depended  upon  for  direc- 
tion. In  order  to  map  very  complotely  the  earth's  magnetic 
field,  The  ("arnogie  Institute  has  had  built  at  Brooklyn  a  special 
ship  called  the  "Carnogio."  This  vessel  is  romarkahle  in  that  it 
is  constructed  almost  entirely  of  non-ma;]jnot.ic  materials.  With 
the  delicate  instruments  which  can  bo  uscmI  on  the  "Carnegie." 
an  accurate  mae;ncti(?  survey  of  the  important  portions  of  the 
earth  s  surface  is  l)eing  made. 

For  a  discussion  of  other  magnetic  phenomena,  sec  any  encyclo- 
pedia. Some  spcM'ial  topics  of  in  i  crest  arc :  llistoiy  of  the  compaas; 
determination  of  the  inclination  and  declinnlion  of  the  magnetic! 
needle;  intensity  of  the  earth's  field;  paramagnetic  and  diamag- 
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netic  materials;  magnetization  of  gases  and  fluids;  effects  of  the 
medium  in  which  the  magnetic  field  lies. 

All  magnets  which  we  use  are  in  the  earth's  magnetic 
field.  Thus  the  field  about  a  magnet  is  really  the  resultant 
field  of  the  earth's  field  and  the  magnet's  field. 

13.  Unit  Pole  and  Field  Strength.  It  has  already 
been  stated  that  the  intensity,  or  strength,  at  any  point  in 
a  magnetic  field  is  measured  by  the  number  of  lines  passing 
through  a  square  centimeter  of  it. 

Another  way  to  measure  the  strength  at  a  certain  point 
in  a  magnetic  field,  is  to  measure  the  amount  of  force  that 
it  exerts  on  a  unit  magnetic  pole  placed  at  that  point. 
When  the  field  exerts  a  force  of  one  dyne  on  a  unit  pole, 
the  intensity  or  strength  of  that  part  of  the  field  is  ^id  to 
be  1  line  per  sq.cm.,  or  better,  1  gauss.  The  two  methods 
of  stating  the  field  strength  give  the  same  numerical  value, 
1  gauss,  2  gausses,  etc.,  which  is  represented  by  the  sym- 
bol ^. 

A  Unit  Pole  is  a  pole  of  such  strength  that,  if  placed 
a  centimeter  away  in  the  air  from  a  like  pole,  it  will  repel 
it  with  a  force  of  one  dyne.  An  isolated  A^  pole  is  not  a 
physical  possibility,  since  every  magnet  must  have  a  south 
pole  for  every  north  pole.  We  may,  however,  consider 
how  such  a  pole  would  be  acted  upon  when  placed  in  a 
magnetic  field. 

If  a  unit  north  pole  were  placed  near  the  north  end  of 
a  bar  magnet  as  in  Fig.  1,  it  would  be  repelled  by  the 
north  end  of  the  magnet  and  would  travel  to  the  south  end, 
not  by  the  shortest  path,  but  along  any  line  of  force 
on  which  it  might  happen  to  lie.  Therefore  a  magnetic 
line  of  force  represents  the  line  along  which  a  north  pole 
is  repelled  or  a  south  pole  attracted. 

When  the  field  is  strong  enough  to  repel  a  unit  north 
pole  along  a  line  with  the  force  of  one  dyne,  we  say  the  field 
has  a  strength  of  one  dyne,  or  of  1  gauss,  i.e.,  1  line  per 
sq.cm. 
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We  may,  then,  also  say  that  a  unit  pole  is  a  pole  of  such 
strength  that  when  i)lacc(l  in  a  field  of  one  gauss,  it  is  acted 
upon  by  a  force  of  one  dyne. 

14.  Effect  of  a  Magnetic  Field  upon  Another  Magnet.  Since 
a  magnet  of  unit  pole  strength  is  acted  upon  by  a  force  of  one 
dyne  when  placed  in  a  unit  field,  it  follows  that  if  the  pole  strength 
is  doubled,  the  action  of  the  unit  field  on  th?  magnet  would  be 
doubled.  Or  if  we  increased  the  field  strength,  its  action  on  the 
magnet  would  be  proportionally  increased. 

Thus  we  may  compute  the  action  of  a  magnet  placed  in  the  field 
of  another  magnet,  by  multiplying  the  pole  strength  of  the  magnet, 
by  the  strength  of  that  part  of  the  field  in  which  it  is  placed.  As 
an  equation,  this  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

F  =  mIL 

where  F= action  of  field  upon  magnet  in  dynes; 
m  =  strength  of  mtignet  in  unit  polea; 
H  =  strength  of  magnetic  field  iji  gausses, 

Exampje.  A  magnet  of  400  unit  poles  is  placed  in  a  magnetic 
field  of  5  kilogausses.     What  force  is  exerted  upon  the  magnet? 

F^mH. 

F = 400(unit  poles)  X  5000  (gausses) 

=  2.000,000  dynes 

=  2040  grams  =  4.5  lbs. 

Problem  6-1.  A  magnet,  when  placed  in  a  magnetic  field  of 
200  gausst\s  is  attracted  by  a  force  of  .3  lb.  How  many  unit 
poles  has  the  magnet? 

Problem  7-1.  If  a  magnet  of  800  units  pole  strength  were 
placed  in  a  field  of  1.4  kilogausses,  what  force  would  l>e  exerted 
on  the  magnet? 

15.  Action  of  the  Compass.  Since  every  magnet  has 
a  north  end  and  south  end,  there  is  always  a  double  action 
upon  it  when  placed  in  a  magnetic  field.  The  north  end 
will  tend  to  move  along  the  lines  of  force  in  the  direction 
of  the  field,  and  the  south  end,  in  the  opposite  direction. 
If  the  magnet  is  free  to  tuni,  as  a  compass  is,  it  will  turn 
until  it  lies  along  a  line  of  force. 

This  explains  why  a  compass  always  takes  a  position 
such  that  the  lines  of  force  within  it  are  in  the  same  direc* 
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tion  as  the  field  in  which  it  lies.  It  always  lends  to  lie  along 
a  tine  of  force,  and  if  placed 
otherwise,  there  will  be  a 
"  force  couple  "  acting  on 
it  to  turn  it  into  that  posi- 
tion as  in  Fig.  10.  Let  a 
compass,  pivoted  at  A,  with 
pole  strength  m  be  placed 
in  a  position  NS  in  a  field 
whose  direction  is  indicated 
by  arrows  HH.    The  north 

pole    A^    would    be     repelled        Fiq.  lO.— Action  o(  miwnelii  field,  H. 

along   the  direction    of    H  °°  lompaao,    . 

by  a  force  mH,  and  the  south  pole  S  would  be  attracted 
in  the  opposite  direction  by  a  force  m'H  equal  to  mH,  and 
the  compass  would  be  turned  around  into  the  position 
N'  S',  parallel  to  force  lines  of  field  in  which  it  lies. 

16.  Mutual  Action  between  Two  Magnets.  It  has  been  found 
by  experiment,  that  the  force  with  which  the  poles  of  two  magnets 
attract  or  repel  each  other,  in  the  air,  is  equal  to  the  product 
of  their  pole  strengths,  divided  by  the  square  of  the  distance 
between  them,  or; 

where  F^foice  in  dynes; 

ni= strength  in  vnil  poUs  (of  one  pole); 
ffi' "^ strength  in  unit  poles  (of  oiher  pole); 
d=distance  between  i>oles  in  ctm. 
Example.     If  the  N  pole  of  a  magnet  of  10  units  strength  be 
placed  4  cms.  from  the  N  |>i>Ie  of  another  magnet  of  24  units  pole 
strength,  with  what  force  will  they  repel  each  other? 

(Consider  the  mugnets  of  sufficient  length  that  the  S  poles  do 
not  affect  the  action  of  the  iV  poles). 


10X2J     ,.   , 
= -43^-15  dynes. 
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Problem  8-1.  How  far  from  a  magnet  of  400  units  pole  strength 
must  another  magnet  of  3000  units  pole  strength  be  placed  in 
order  that  the  force  between  them  may  be  .2  lb.? 

Problem  9-1.  Two  magnets,  2.4  cms.  apart,  attract  each 
other  with  a  force  of  4940  dynes.  One  has  a  strength  of  2430 
unit  poles.    What  strength  has  the  other? 

17.  Relation  between  Unit  Pole  and  Force  Lines.  There 
are,  then,  two  ways  of  indicating  the  pole  strength  of  a  magnet; 
either: 

(1)  By  the  number  of  unit  poles  it  contains,  or, 

(2)  By  the  nimiber  of  lines  of  force  coming  out  of  it. 

It  is  necessary  often  to  reduce  one  set  of  units  to  the  other. 
This  can  be  done  as  follows: 

A  unit  pole  may  be  thought  of  as  a  point  which  sends  out  one  . 
line  of  force  to  every  sq.cm.  of  surface  situated  1  cm.  distant  from 
the  pole.    The  shape  of  a  surface,  everywhere  1  cm.  distant  from 
a  pomt,  is  a  sphere  of  1  cm.  radius. 

■="  Area  of  a  sphere  ==  4;rr^ 

where  r  =  radius  of  sphere : 

In  this  case  we  have  said  r  =  1  cm. 

4^r'  =  47:  sq.cms. 

Since  there  is  one  line  to  each  sq.cm.  of  surface,  there  must  be 
47r  lines  to  the  complete  surface. 

Therefore  each  unit  pole  is  conceived  to  have  a  total  of  An  lines 
of  force  coming  out  of  or  going  into  it. 

A  magnet  with  the  strength  of  24  unit  poles  would  therefore 
have  24X4?:  or  302  lines  flowing  out  of  the  N  pole  around  into 
the  S  {)ole.  At  a  distance  of  1  cm.  from  the  pole,  however,  there 
would  be  a  field  intensity  of  24  gausses,  or  24  lines  per  sq.cm. 

18.  Relation  between  Equations  for  Magnetic  Force.  We 
have  then  two  equations  for  magnetic  force  F: 

Force  between  two  magnets, 

„    mm' 

P—F <i) 

Force  on  magnet  in  magnetic  field ; 

F=-mH (2) 

It  is  well  to  consider  the  relation  l^otween  these  two  equations, 
(1st)  MathematicaUy,  iind  {2d)  Analytically. 

(1st)  Matkematically.  We  have  seen  that  the  field  strength  H 
at  1  cm.  from  a  unit  pole  is  1  gauss,  or  1  lino  per  sfi.cm.  The 
field  strength  at  1  cm.  distance  from  polo  (m)  of  64  units  pole 
strength  would  be  64  gausses,  or  64  lines  per  sq.cm. 


..**"'* 
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Also  we  have  seen  that  the  field  strength   H  varies  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  pole  m\ 
Thus  we  may  write  the  equation 


//  = 


m' 
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where  //  =  field  strength  in  gausses; 
m'=pole  strength  in  unit  poles] 
d= distance  in  centimeters. 

If  now  we  substitute  this  value  for  H  in  Eq.  (2),  F^mXH^  wc 

get, 

m'     mm' 

But  this  is  the  same  as  Eq.  (1)  for  the  force  exerted  by  one  magnet 
on  another. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  force  exerted  by  one  magnet  on  another 
is  merely  the  force  exerted  by  its  magnetic  field  on  that  magnet, 
and  can  readily  be  found  by  the  general  equation  for  the  action 
of  a  magnetic  field  on  a  magnet  placed  in  it,  F=mH, 

(2d)  Analyticcdly.  Consider  Fig.  11.  Let  m  =  pole  of  64  units 
pole  strength.  There  is,  then,  a  field  intensity  of  64  gausses  at 
a  distance  of  1  cm.  from  the  pole;  that  is,  64  lines  emerge  from 
the  pole  for  every  sq.cm.  of  the  surface  on  a  globe  1  cm.  from  the 
pole.  Thus  the  field  intensity  along  the  surface  A  A  1  cm.  from 
the  pole =64  gausses.  Along  a  surface  BB,  2  cms.  from  the 
pole,  the  field  intensity  would  not  be  one-half  as  great,  but  only 
one-quarter  as  great ;  that  is,  Y,  or  16  gausses.  At  3  cms.  distant, 
the  field  would  become  only  i  as  great,  or  7.1  gausses.  Thus  while 
there  are  64  lines  per  sq.cm.  at  1 
cm.  distance,  there  are  only  16  fines  "^^^ 

per  sq.cm.  at  2  cms.  and  7.1  lines  per  \ 

sq.cm.  at  3  cms.  distance.    This  fol-  ^~^n        \ 


lows  from  the  fact  that  the  strength      ,^: lA       ^ 


of  the  field  about  a  single  magnetic    ^       m  =  64 
pole  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of 


'    i« 


the  distance  from  the  pole.  a — ^        / 

Suppose  now  a  magnetic  pole  m'  / 

of  10  units  pole  strength  be  placed  b ^ 

1  cm.  from  m,  of  64  units.     It  would 

be  in  afield  of  64 gausses  as  explained  •  ^^' 

above.    The  force  exerted  upon  it  would  then  be  //Xw  =  64X10 

640  dynes. 
Also  according  to  the  equation  (1)  the  force  would  be 

mm'     64X10     ^,^  ^ 
—^  =    ^^^   =  640  dynes. 
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Suppose  this  magiiet  of  10  unit^  ^   *h  be  placed  2  cms. 

away  from  m.     It  would  now  be  iirv  ^  gausscjs,  as  seen 

above,  and  the  action  would  be  HXnK  160  dynes. 

Or  by  other  method : 


I 


mm'     64X10     ,^^  , 
=  160d^ 


mm^ 


d"        2X2 
Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  two  equations  F -^-^-^  and  F=^Hm 

are  identical  and  give  the  same  result. 

Therefore,  if  we  know  the  number  of  unit  poles  a  magnet  eon- 
tains  and  the  strength  of  the  field  in  which  it  lies,  and  we  wish  to 
know  the  force  exerted  on  the  magnet  we  have  merely  to  use  the 
equation 

F=mR. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  the  number  of  unit  poles  two  mag- 
nets contain  and  their  distance  apart  we  may  use  the  equation; 

mm' 

Or  we  may  find  the  field  strength  of  one  at   the   distance   d  by 

m* 
the  equation  ^=  jT  and  consider  the  action  of  this  field  on  the 

the  other  magnet  by  the  equation  F=mH, 

Problem  10-1.  In  how  strong  a  field  is  magnet  of  400  uiiitfi 
strength  in  pro"blem  8-1,  to  fulfill  conditions  of  the  problem? 

Problem  11-1.  Two  magnets,  one  of  800  units  pole  strength, 
the  other  of  500  units  pole  strength,  are  3  cms.  distant  from  each 
other.  In  how  strong  a  magnetic  field  may  each  be  considered 
to  lie? 

Problem  12-1.  ('ompute  in  three  ways  the  force  exerted  by 
the  magnets  of  problem  1 1  on  each  other. 

19.  Ring  Magnets.  There  are  cases  where  a  piece  of 
iron  may  bo  strongly  magnetized  and  still  possess  no  poles, 
as  in  the  ring,  Fig.  12.  Since  the  lines  nowhere  come  out 
of  the  iron,  they  cannot  produce  any  poles  or  external  field. 
If,  however,  we  break  the  ring,  as  in  Fig.  13,  we  have  the 
usual  two  poles,  a  north  and  a  south,  with  an  external  field 
of  great  intensity,  though  small  in  area.  The  complete 
ring  in  used  in  some  types  of  meters  and  also  of  transformera 
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where  no  external  field  is  desired.  The  broken  ring  is 
the  fundamental  form  of  the  magnetic  circuit  of  generators 
and  motors  where  an  intense  external  field  is  desired  in 
limited  air  space. 


Fio.  12. — Closed  iron  magnetic  circuit.     Fia.  13. — Xearly  closed  iron  magnetic 
No  poles.  circuit. 

20.  Consequent  Poles.  Although  two  poles  is  the  least 
number  a  magnet  can  have  if  it  has  any  pole,  it  may  possess 
any  number  greater  than  two.  All  those  except  the  two 
end  poles  are  called  consequent  poles. 

.Vi  and  Si  (Fig.  14),  are  consequent  poles. 


Fig.  11.     Ma^et  with  consequent  poles,  iVi  and  iSi. 

21.  Permanent  Magnets.  Most  of  the  electrical  measur- 
ing instruments,  such  as  ammeters,  voltmeters,  watt- 
meters, etc.,  contain  a  permanent  magnet.  The  precision 
of  the  instrument  depends  upon  the  magnet  remaining  of 
the  same  strength  from  month  to  month. 

We  have  seen  that  hard  steel  makes  the  strongest  per- 
manent magnet.  For  short  magnets  the  steel  should  be 
"glass  hard,"  that  is,  tempered  by  being  heated  to  a  red 


I.+ 
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heat  and  suddenly  immersed  in  water,  oil,  or  mercury.  A 
magnet  made  of  steel  treated  in  this  way  will  be  very  strong 
at  first,  but  even  it  will  gradually  lose  some  of  its  strength, 
especially  if  handled  roughly. 

According  to  the  "  Magnetic  Molecule  "  theory,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  jar  th< 
molecules  from  their  magnetic  position. 

22.  Magnetic  Molecules.  Weber's  theory  of  magnetism  ii 
perhaps  the  best  one  advanced  to  explain  the  different  magnetic 
phenomena. 

He  supposes  that  all  matter  is  made  up  of  small  molecule! 
which  are  minute  magnets.  In  iron  and  steel,  these  little  magnets 
are  strong,  in  all  other  materials  they  are  weak.  When  a  piea 
of  material  is  not  magnetized,  these  molecules  lie  in  no  regulai 
position  with  regard  to  one  another,  as  in  Fig.  15.     When  thi 


Fio.  15. — Molecules  of  unmagnctized  bar. 

material  is  magnetized  the  molecules  all  lie  with  their  N  end; 
pointing  the  same  way,  as  in  Fig.  16. 

A  good  illustration  of  this  is  to  imagine  a  herd  of  cattle  crowded 
into  a  i>en.  They  will  face  in  every  direction.  They  thus  fairl} 
represent  the  molecules  of  an  unmagnctized  piece  of  iron.  Nov 
suppose  someone  comes  to  one  end  of  the  pen  with  some  fodder 
The  cattle  will  ail  head  toward  that  end  of  the  pen.  They  thei 
represent  the  position  of  the  molecules  in  a  magnetized  piece  o 
iron.  The  ease  with  which  the  moloculos  can  be  turned  int< 
this  position  is  partially  represented  by  the  |)ermeability  of  th< 
material;  as  to  whether  or  not  a  permanent  magnet  is  formec 
depends  on  whether  the  molecules  tend  to  retain  this  positior 


Fio.  IG. — Molecule:)  of  magnctued  bar. 

of  Fig.  10,  or  return  to  their  original  position  of  Fig.  15.  Tlu 
molecules  of  hard  steel  tend  to  retain  this  magnetic  position 
whereas  the  molecules  of  soft  iron  tend  to  return  to  the  origina 
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position.  Thus  hard  steel  forms  a  Permanent  magnet,  and  iron, 
a  Temporary  one. 

23.  Aging  of  Magnets.  It  has  been  found  that  by  every  jar 
that  a  magnet  receives,  it  loses  some  of  its  strtMigth,  though  the 
amount  lost  by  eaeh  successive  jar  becomes  less  and  less.  Thus 
all  magnets  which  are  to  be  of  unvarying  strength,  are  put  through 
a  process  of  *' aging,"  which  has  the  effect  of  settling  their  strength 
at  a  definite  point.  With  reasonable  care  they  will  retain  this 
strength  uidefinitely.  By  one  method  the  steel  is  steamed  for  30 
hours  or  longer,  then  magnetized  and  steamed  for  4  or  5  hours 
more.  This  treatment  demagnetizes  it  more  or  less,  of  course, 
but  the  remaining  magnetism  is  very  nearly  permanent,  especially 
if  the  steel  forms  a  nearly  closed  loop. 

It  has  also  been  found  that  thin  magnets  are  stronger  in  propor- 
tion to  their  weight  than  thick  ones,  so  a  laminated  magnet,  that 
is,  one  made  of  thin  magnets  bound  together,  is  stronger  than  one 
made  of  a  solid  piece  of  steel. 

Heat  and  rough  treatment  will  ruin  the  best  of  magnets,  hence 
the  need  of  careful  handling  of  electrical  instruments. 

The  method  of  magnetizing  iron  and  steel  will  be  discussed  in 
the  next  chapter. 
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SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  I 

MAGNETIC  FLUX  consists  of  lines  of  force  which  make 
a  complete  circuit.    S]rmbol,  ^. 

THE  INTENSITY  at  any  point  in  this  magnetic  circuit,  or 
field,  is  measured  in  gausses,  which  represent  the  force  on  a 
unit  pole,  or  the  number  of  lines  per  sq.cm.    S]rmbol,  H. 

TOTAL  FLUX,  ^,  equals  average  intensity,  H,  times  the 
area.  A,  ^=AH. 

A  NORTH  POLE  is  the  place  where  lines  of  force  leave  a 
magnet;  a  SOUTH  POLE,  where  lines  enter.  The  poles  are 
often  considered  to  be  points.  Like  poles  repel;  unlike  poles 
attract  one  another. 

A  UNIT  North  pole  is  one  of  such  strength  that  if  placed 
a  centimeter  distant  from  a  like  pole  of  equal  strength,  would 
repel  it  with  force  of  one  dyne. 

4;r  LINES  emerge  from  one  unit  N  pole,  and  enter  one 
unit  S  pole. 

THE  STRENGTH  of  a  magnet  may  be  stated  in  the  num- 
ber of  unit  poles  it  contains,  symbol,  m,  or  in  the  total  fiux 
coming  out  of  the  N  pole  <j>.    That  is,  ^=4;rm. 


FORCE  exerted  by  one  pole  on  another,  F= 


mm' 


d2  • 

FORCE,  by  magnetic  field  on  pole  placed  in  it:  F=mH. 

FLUX  DENSITY  equals  number  of  lines  per  sq.cm. 
Symbol,  B. 

In  air,  Flux  Density  equals  field  Intensity  equals  Magnetiz- 
ing Force;  that  is,  for  air  B=:H. 

PERMEABILITY  is  the  relation  of  B  to  H  in  any  mate- 
rial; equals  the  flux  density  for  one  unit  of  magnetizing 
force.    Symbol  fju 
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PROBLEMS  ON  CHAPTER  I 

13-1.  Plot  the  magnetic  field  outside  and  inside  of  a  bar  mag- 
net. 

14-1.  Show  the  flux  in  the  magnetic  circuit  of  the  two-pole 
dynamo  with  a  drum  armature,  Fig.  17.  Indicate  the  direction 
of  the  lines  of  force  by  arrow-heads. 

16-1.  Show  the  flux  in  the  magnetic  circuit  of  the  dynamo 
with  a  ring  armature,  Fig.  18.  Indicate  direction  of  the  lines  as 
in  Problem  14-1. 

16-1.  If  one  of  two  magnets  which  are  4  cms.  apart  has  a 
pole  strength  of  5  units,  what  pole  strength  must  the  other  have 


Fio.  17. 


Fio.  18. 


jn  order  that  there  may  be  exerted  between  them  a  force  of  89 
dynes? 

17-1.  Draw  the  flux  in  thr^  magnetic  circuit  of    a    four-pole 
motor,    Fig.     19.     Indicate    the 
direction   of  the   force   lines  by 
arrow-heads. 

18-1.  A  bar  of  st^^el  100  cms. 
long,  4  cms.  wide,  2  cms.  thick  is 
magnetized  so  that  it  lias  approx- 
imately 800  units  pole  strength 
per  wj.cm.  of  cross-sec ti(m. 

(a)  Wlmt  is  \is  pole  strength, 

m? 

(b)  Compute  total  flux,  ^,  pass- 
ing out  of  the  N  pole. 

19-1.  Calculate  force  in  dynes  with  which  the  magnet  in  Problem 
18-1  wotrtd  attract  the  S  \)o\e  of  a  similar  magnet  of  equal 
strength  if  placed  20  cms.  from  it. 


V 


\rni.  19. 
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20-1.  One  of  the  pole  faces  of  a  dynamo  has  an  area  of  20X30 
cms.,  and  1,800,000  lines  pass  from   the   face  into  the   smooth 

core  of  armature.      What   is  the 
71    intensity  of  the  magnetic  field  in 
the  air  gap  between  the  pole  face 
>  and  the  armature  core? 

21-1.  A  magnet  of  5  units  pole 

strength  is  in  a  field  of  16  gausses 

Fig.  20.  intensity.    How  much  is  the  force 

on  the  pole? 

22-1.  Draw  the  magnetic  field  of  two  magnets  placed  side  by 
side  as  in  Fig.  20. 

23-1.  Two  magnets  are  5  cms.  apart. 

m=280  unit  poles. 

m'^^SOO  unit  poles, 
(a)  Find  force  between  them. 
(6)  In  how  strong  a  field  is  ml 
In  how  strong  a  field  is  m'? 

24-1.  A  magnet  of  120  units  pole  strength  is  in  a  field  of  400 
gausses. 

(a)  Force  exerted  on  magnet? 

(b)  How  far  from  another  magnet  of  1000  units  would  this  first 
magnet  have  to  be  placed  to  be  in  a  field  equal  to  400  gausses? 

(c)  What  would  be  the  force  between  the  magnets  in  (6)  ? 

2^1.  A  magnetic  pole  having  a  strength  of  1800  lines  is 
placed  in  a  field  of  2000  gausses.  What  is  the  action  on  the 
magnet? 

26-1.  A  magnetic  pole  having  90,000  lines  is  placed  in  a  mag- 
netic field  where  there  is  an  average  of  1000  lines  to  every  50 
sq.cms.    What  force  (in  pounds)  is  exerted  on  the  magnet? 

27-1.  A  magnet  has  a  pole  strength  of  500  unit  poles.  How 
many  lines  emerge  from  the  N  pole? 

28-1.  What  is  the  field  intensity,  4  cms.  from  pole  of  magnet 
in  Problem  27-1? 

29-1.  If  a  piece  of  iron,  /i=800,  were  placed  at  point  in 
field  indicated  in  Problem  28-1,  what  would  be  the  flux  density 
in  the  iron?  Assume  magnetizing  force  to  remain  the  same  as 
in  Problem  28-1. 

30-1.  If  iron  in  Problem  29-1  has  a  cross-section  area  of  6 
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sq.cms.  (at  right  angles  to  lines)  how  many  unit  poles  are  in- 
duced in  it? 

31-1.  With  what  force  will  iron  in  Problem  29-1  be  attracted 
to  magnet? 

32-1.  The  intensity  at  a  certain  point  in  the  magnetic  field  of  a 
magnet  was  30  gausses.  A  piece  of  soft  iron  placed  in  that  part 
of  the  field  was  magnetized  to  a  flux  density  of  48,000  gausses. 
What  was  the  permeability  of  the  iron?  Assume  H  to  remain 
constant. 

33-1.  If  the  magnetic  field  of  Problem  32  was  due  tb  a  mag- 
net of  4800  unit  poles,  how  far  from  one  of  the  poles  is  the 
point  mentioned? 

34-1.  What  would  be  the  flux  density  in  the  iron  of  Problem 
32  and  33  if  it  were  moved  1  centimeter  nearer  the  pole?  Assume 
(fi)  to  remain  constant. 

35-1.  A  piece  of  wrought  iron,  the  permeability  of  which  is 
1600,  is  placed  in  the  magnetic  field  of  a  bar  magnet  of 
2500  unit  poles.  It  becomes  magnetized  with  a  flux  density  of 
50,000  gausses,  (a)  What  is  the  field  strength  at  the  point  where 
the  iron  is  placed?  (6)  How  far  is  this  point  from  the  pole  of  the 
magnet? 

36-1.  The  area  of  the  pole  face  A  of  generator  in  Fig.  149  is 
168  sq.in.  (B)  for  the  iron  e(]uals  12,000  gausses.  How  many  lines 
emerge  from  the  pole  face? 
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ELECTROMAGNETS 

Magnetic  Field  about  a  Straight  Wire — Thumb  Rule— Resultant  of 
Circular  and  Parallel  Fields — Moving  Force  in  Voltmeter,  Amme- 
t«r,  Motor,  etc.— Field  about  a  Coil— Thumb  Rule  for  Coil— 
— Electromagnets — Magnetic  Hoists — Telegraph — Generator  and 
Motor  Fields — Sucking  Coils — Non-inductive  Coila. 

Wherever  there  13  an  electric  current,  there  is  aluo  a 
Maonetic  current.  Another  way  of  stating  the  same  truth 
is:  Electricity  in  motion  always  produces  a  magnetic  field. 
This  magnetic  field  is  always  at  right  angles  to  the  electric 
currcitt  which  accompanies  it. 

24.  Field  about  a  Straight  Wire.  When  the  wire  carry- 
ing the  electric  current  is  straight,  the  magnetic  fiekl  about 
the  wiie  in  circular,  and  a  -V  pole  placed  near  the  wire  would 


o[  i^WtrlrUy. 


whirl  around  and  around  the  wire  in  a  circle.  If  the  cur- 
rent in  the  wire  ia  reversed,  the  jV  pole  would  still  whirl 
arounil  the  wire  but  in  the  opposite  direction,  showijig  that 
the  field  was  the  same  3hai>e  but  opposite  in  direction. 
Fig.  21  shows  this  circular  field  about  a  straight  wire, 

24 
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If  now,  we  look  along  the  wire  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  current  \s  flowing,  the  magnetic  field  is  whirling  around 
the  wire  in  the  direction  we  would  turn  down  a  right-hand 
screw.  Notice  in  particular  that  these  whirls  are  not 
spirals  but  are  circles.  Fig.  22  shows  a  cross-secticjn  of 
the  wire  and  magnetic  field,  and  represents  the  way  the 
field  would  appear  if  we  looked  at  the  end  of  the  wire  with 
the  current  going  away  from  us.  In  Fig.  23  the  current 
is  reversed.  Notice  that  the  field  is  also  reversed  in 
direction. 


Fio.  22. — Field  about  a  straiKht 
wire;  end  view. 


Fio.  2.S. — Field  about  a  wire; 
end  view;  current  reversed. 


The  best  way  for  finding  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
field  about  a  wire  carrying  an  electric  current  is  by  the  thumb 
rule. 

26.  Thumb  Rule  (for  straight  wire).  If  we  grasp  the 
wire  with  our  right  hand,  so  that  the  Thuncb  points  in  the 
direction  of  the  current,  the  Fingers  will  point  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  magnetic  field. 

Similarly,  if  we  know  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  field 
we  can  find  the  direction  of  the  current.  For  if  we  place 
the  fingers  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force,  the  thumb 
wiU  then  point  in  the  dire(!tion  of  the  current. 

Figs.  24  and  25  show  this  circular  field  about  a  wire 
carr>'ing  a  current  taken  by  means  of  iron  filings. 

26.  Circular  Field  Combined  with  Parallel  Field.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  field  between  two  unlike  poles 
as  in  Fig.  4  (which  see)  is  nearly  of  uniform  density. 
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If  we  now  place  a  wire  in  this  field  perpendicular  to  the 
lines  of  force  and  send  an  electric  current  through  the  wire, 
this  current  seta  up  a  circular  field  about  the  wire  as  in  Fig. 
25.     But  as  this  circular  field  is  placed  in  the  uniform  field 


of  Fig.  4,  the  result  is  the  combination  field  in  Fig.  26.     The 
linea  are  very  much  more  crowded  on  the  upper  side  of  the 


wire  than  on  the  lower  side.  The  lateral  pressure  (crowd- 
ing effect)  of  the  lines  on  the  upper  aide  is  therefore  greater 
than  the  lateral  pressure  below  the  wire.  Therefore  the 
wire  will  be  forced  down. 

This  is  the  funikmental  principle  of  electric  motors, 
Weston  voltmeters  and  ammeters,  D'Arsonval  galvanom- 
eters, etc.  A  large  torque  Is  obtained  by  having  a  very 
strong  field  with  many  wires  in  it,  carrying  heavy  currents. 
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The  BUm  of  the  pressures  on  all  the  wires  can  thus  be  made 
to  amount  to  a  very  great  force. 

27.  Explanation  of  Shape  of  Resultant  Field.  The 
cn,uae  of  the  lines  being  more  crowded  OD  one  side  of  the 
wire  is  due  to  the  circular  shape  of  the  field,  which  makes 
the  direction  of  the  force  lines  on  one  side  of  the  wire  to  be 
exactly  opposite  to  the  direction  of  those  lines  on  the  other 
side.  In  Fig,  27,  notice  that  the  lines  above  the  wire  flow  to 
the  right,  below  to  the  left.  Wien  this  wire  ia  placed  in  uni- 
form field  Sowing  to  the  right,  as  in  Fig,  28,  the  lines  above 


Fi3.  37.— Ficid  aboi 


the  wire,  flowing  to  the  right,  join  those  of  the  field  flowing 
to  the  right  and  thus  strengthen  the  field  above.  Those 
below  the  wire,  flowing  to  the  left,  neutralize  some  of  those 
of  the  field  flowing  to  the  right,  and  weaken  the  field  below 
the  wire.  Thus  a  strong  field  above  the  wire  and  a  weak 
field  below,  resulting  in  a  force  urging  the  wire  down  as 
previously  seen. 

38.  D.  C.  Voltmetera,  Ammeters,  etc.  The  Weston 
D.  C,  ammeters  and  voltmeters  illustrate  the  practical 
application  of  this  force  existing  between  a  parallel  field 
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and  a  wire  carrj-ing  a  current.     See  Figs.  20  and  30,  also 
Figs.  290  and  2'J\. 

A  coil  AB  is  carefully  set  on  jeweled  bearings  between 
the  poles  of  a  permanent  aged  magnet  -V  and  S  as  described 
in  Chapter  I.  W'atchsprings  11'  hold  the  coil  in  place,  so 
that  the  pointer  Ls  held  at  zero  on  the  scale,  when  no  current 
is  flowing  through  the  coil.  Suppose  a  current  i^  let!  into 
the  moving  coil  so  that  it  goes  down  along  the  side  B  and 
up  the  Hide  .4.  On  a  top  view,  Fig.  30,  the  current  would 
go  in  at  B  and  out  at  A.  The  clockwi?!c  circular  field  around 
B  would  strengthen  the  field  of  the  permanent  magnet 


NS,  almvK  the  winw  B  and  weaken  it  beluw.  This  would 
urge  the  wide  B  liowiiward.  In  the  Siunc  way  the  counler- 
(OockwiMO  fiirld  about  .1  would  strengthen  the  magnet's 
field  below  A  and  weaken  it  above.  Thus  .1  would  be 
urgcid  upward. 

Th(s«!  two  actions  would  cause  the  coil  to  turn  against 
the  teriHion  of  the  springH  li'.  The  stronger  the  current 
flowing  throiiuli  the  coil  the  stniiiger  the  coiribhiation  fields 
eauKing  tint  coil  Ut  turn.  The  pointer  would  then  indicate 
the  [  iirnriit  ns  it  moved  over  a  scale  graduated  in  amperes. 
The  inslniiitwil  is  then  un  ammeter.     As  the  current  in  the 
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coil  is  proportional  to  the  voltage  across  its  temiinals,  the 
amount  the  coil  turns  must  also  be  proportional  to  the 
voltage.  The  scale  accordingly  might  be  graduated  to 
read  volts.  It  would  then  be  a  voltmeter.  These  instru- 
ments are  described  fully  in  a  later  chapter,  Figs.  2HU-9. 
show  more  complete  details  of  the  various  types.  For 
the  similar  action  between  the  armature  and  field  of  a  motor 
see  Fig.  165  and  description  relating  to  it. 

29.  Field  about  a  Coll  Carrying  a  Current.  If  a  wire  is 
made  into  a  loop  as  in  Fig,  31,  we  find,  by  the  Thumb  rule, 
that  the  Uiies  of  force,  which  everj'whcre  whirl  around  the 
wire,  all  enter  the  same  face  of  the  loop  and  ail  come  out 
of  the  other  face. 


If  we  now  place  several  loops  together  into  a  loose  coil 
as  in  Fig.  32,  most  of  the  lines  will  thread  the  whole  coil. 
If  we  make  a  close  coil,  practically  all  the  lines  will  thread 
the  whole  coil,  and  return  outside  the  coil  to  the  other  end. 

Tlie  reason  that  practically  no  lines  of  force  ciicin'ic  the  separate 
loop.-!  of  a  closely  wound  coil,  hut  nil  thread  the  entire  coil,  is  ex- 
nlained  by  referring  to  Fig.  33.  This  drawing  rc|)rc3enta  an  en- 
larged longitudinal  section  of  the  coil  in  Fig.  32.  The  current 
entering  the  ends  of  half  loop  at  A,  B,  and  C,  comes  out  ogiun 
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at  D,  E,  and  F.  If  the  wire  ends  A  and  B  «etv  pushed  nearer 
one  another,  ihefidd  on  the  right  side  of  .4  would  be  in  the  opposite 
'*       '  I  would   neutralize  the  field  on  the  left  side  of  B. 


The  npare   bctw^een  the  wires  .1  and  B  would  thus  be  neutral  or 
free  of  lilies  of  force.     The  lines  now  would  Iw  comiielled  to  eon- 
tinue  on  through  the  whole  len^h  of  the  coil,  and  would  not  slip 
_  into  the  apaees  between  the  loops 

and  encircle  each  wire  with  a  sep- 
arate field. 

We  thus  have  the  same 
8hape<l  field  as  in  and  about  a 
bar  magnet;  one  end  being  a 
A'  pole,  since  all  the  lines  eornc 
out  of  it,  and  the  other  end 
a  S  pole,  ifincc   all   the   lines 

enter  it.     In  order  to  find  tbe 

polarity  of  such  a  coil,  it  is  best 
to  use  a  modified  fonn  of  the  Thumb  Rule  for  a  straight 


30.  Thumb  Rule  (for  coil).  Gra.sp  the  coil  with  the 
rifihi  band  w»  that  the  Fixgers  point  in  the  direction  of  the 
rurri:nl  in  the  roil,  and  the  Thumh  will  point  to  the  N  pole. 
.\.  1(.— Thi.s  is  the  thumb  rule  for  the  straiglU  wire  reversed. 

31.  Coil  Equivalent  to  a  Bar  Magnet.  A  coil  with  a 
cijrn;nt  flowing  through  it,  ls  then  the  equivalent  of  a  bar 
miKfiK'l  with  two  pole;*.  It  obcytt  the  laws  of  a  bar  magnet 
ail  --tattnl  in  the  first  cha]>tcr.  That  k,  unlike  poles  of  two 
r.itiU  atira'-t  (au-.h  other  and  like  poles  repel;  if  the  coil  is 
In*  U^  turn  and  in  placed  in  a  field,  it  will  tend  to  take  such 
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a  position  that  the  lines  inside  the  coil  are  parallel  to  the 
lines  in  the  field. 

32.  Electromagnets.  Very  strong  magnets  are  made  by 
inserting  a  piece  of  iron  or  steel,  called  a  core,  in  the  coil. 
The  permeability  of  iron  and  steel  is  so  much  greater  than 
air,  as  explained  in  Chapter  I,  that  the  same  current  in  the 
same  coil  sets  up  thousands  of  times  as  many  lines  in  the 
iron  core  as  it  would  in  the  air  alone. 

33.  Magnetic  Hoists.  The  powerful  poles  of  magnetic 
hoists  are  built  in  this  way:  Coils  of  wire  are  wound  around 
a  number  of  cores  of  soft  iron.  As  long  as  there  is  no 
electric  current  going  through  the  coils  the  iron  is  not  a 
magnet.  The  face  of  the  iron  cores  is  brought  in  contact 
with  pieces  of  iron  or  steel  castings,  etc.,  and  the  current 
turned  on.  The  iron  cores  now  become  such  strong  magnets 
that  each  square  inch  of  their  ends  will  lift  from  100  to 
200  lbs.  of  iron. 

To  release  the  load  of  iron  it  is  necessary  to  turn  off  the 
electric  current)  or  reverse  the  direction  of  it. 

Figs.  34  and  35  (Plate  I) ,  show  the  details  of  the  Browning 
Lifting  Magnet. 

34.  The  Telegraph.  The  sounder  of  the  telegraph  sys- 
tem consists  of  two  coils  with  soft  iron  cores  which  attract 
a  small  piece  of  soft  iron  to  themselves,  when  a  current  is 
sent  through  them,  and  release  it  as  the  current  is  turned 
off,  allowing  it  to  be  pulled  away  by  the  spring. 

36.  Generator  and  Motor  Fields.  But  the  most  im- 
portant use  of  electromagnets  is  in  generators  and  motors, 
where  they  are  used  to  create  the  intense  magnetic  fields 
necessary  in  the  economical  generation  of  electric  power. 
In  Fig.  36,  which  represents  a  2-pole  motor,  the  coils  A  A 
are  wound  on  soft  iron  cores  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  one 
pole  face  a  north  pole  and  the  other  a  south  pole.  The  soft 
iron  yoke  Y  joins  the  two  cores  together  at  one  end,  so  that 
the  magnetic  circuit  is  composed  entirely  of  iron  except 
the  space  0  where  the  armature  goes,  a  large  part  of  which 
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is  also  made  of  soft  iron      The  magnetic  (irouit  ls  then 
a  nearly  closed  iron  (triuit  in  the  direction  indi(ated 
Fig.  37  represents  a  4  pole  generator  field  and  field  tolls. 


37— M»Kn-tH-fi.lluIa 


36.  "Sucking"  Coils  Justus  a  bar  magnet  will  attnt-t 
a  piece  of  iron,  so  a  coil  sin<  e  it  htm  a  field  like  a  bar  ninnnet, 
will  attract  a  piece  of  mm  \Mien  the  plungerof  '-oft iron, 
I  m  i  ^  i^  IS  [Ucetl  in  the  field 
[  c  il  B  it  bocomea  nia^iicti/iKl  iih 
I  irked  the  \  pole  l)em{?  nearest  the 
S  p(  le  of  the  coil  Thus  it  is  attracted 
into  the  coil,  beiiif;  lra\Mi  up  until  tbo 
ci  ters  of  coil  an!  plunger  coiiiciile. 
The  strongest  attraction  exists  when 
the  rei  ter  of  the  i  on  i)luiiger  nearly 
on  ti  lea  with  the  tenter  of  the  roil. 
I  \toiL  ive  use  is  made  commercially 
f  tl  IS  princii  le  It  Is  the  device  used 
to  regulate  the  arc  of  the  arc  lamp, 
^'uBMLi,;?mI;'".Fu;;«Mr,'""  I'lg-  :*"■  ('""'■  -^  f""  descrijition,  see 
Chapter  XI.)  Also  U>  operate  a  circuit 
breaker,  Fi^.  -10.  In  the  latter  of  thi^e  the  plunger  Ls  only 
sucked  up,  when  the  current  in  the  coi!  becomes  excessive. 
Then  ituutomalicallyoi>ens  theswitch,. shutting  off  the  power. 
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37.  Non-inductive  Coils.  Since  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  field  about  a  wire  depends  on  the  direction  of  the 
electric  current,  it  is  seen  that  the  fields  of  two  currents 
flowing  in  opposite  directions  niuHt  oppose  each  other,  and 
will  neutralize  each  other  if  the  wires  are  near  enough 
together.  Use  is  made  of  this  fact  whenever  it  is  desiretl 
to  have  a  current  with  a  very  weak  magnetic  field.  Two 
wires  are  wound  into  a  single  coil  so  that  the  current 
in  one  wire  flows  in  one  direction,  and  the  current  in  the 
other  wire  in  the  other  direction,  around  the  coil.  Such 
a  coil  has  no  perceptible  ma^inetic  field,  and  is  said  to  be 
XoN-lNDfCTivELY  wound.  Resistance  coils  used  in  the  meas- 
urement of  resistance  are  wound  in  this  way,  as  are  almost 
all  resistance  coils  in  commercial  ammeters  and  voltmeters. 
Fig.  116  shows  such  a  coil  taken  from  a  Wheatstone  bridge. 
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SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  n 

There  is  always  a  magnetic  field  about  a  wire  carrying  a 
current  of  electricity. 

THUMB  RULE  FOR  STRAIGHT  WIRE.  Grasp  the  wire 
with  the  right  hand  so  that  the  thumb  points  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current,  the  fingers  then  will  point  in  the  direction 
of  the  magnetic  field  around  the  wire.  The  magnetic  field 
about  a  wire  when  combined  with  a  uniform  field,  causes 
a  crowding  of  the  lines  on  one  side  of  the  wire,  and  a  thinning 
out  of  the  lines  on  the  other  side.  The  wire  tends  to  move 
toward  the  thinner  part  of  the  field.  This  is  the  movipg 
force  of  an  electric  motor. 

An  electric  current  flowing  in  a  coil  of  wire  makes  an  electro- 
magnet of  the  coil,  one  face  becoming  a  North  pole  and  the 
other  a  South  pole. 

THUMB  RULE  FOR  A  COIL.  Grasp  the  coU  so  that  the 
Fingers  point  in  the  direction  of  current  around  coil,  and 
Thumb  points  to  the  North  pole.  This  is  another  form  of 
the  rule  for  straight  wire. 

A  coil  made  thus  and  free  to  turn,  is  placed  between  the 
poles  of  a  permanent  magnet.  On  sending  a  current  through 
it,  the  coil  turns  proportionately  to  the  current.  This  is  the 
principle  of  many  Ammeters  and  Voltmeters. 

The  powerful  magnets  composing  the  magnetic  field 
of  generators  and  motors  are  made  by  coiling  insulated 
wire  around  soft  iron  cores. 
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PROBLEMS  ON  CHAPTER  II 

1-2.  Draw  the  magnetic  field  about  the  wire  A,  Fig.  41,  when 
the  current  is  flowinjj  as  indicated. 


Fio.  41. 

2-2.  If  A,  Fig.  42,  represents  cross-section  of  wire  with  the 
current  coming  out,  and  the  poles  of  the  motor  are  us  marked, 
draw  resulting  field  between  N  and  S  pole.  In  what  direction 
will  wire  A  tend  to  move? 

3-2.  A  and  B,  Fig.  43,  represent  the  cross-section  of  a  loop 
of  wire  on  an  armature  in  the  magnetic  field  of  a  motor.  If 
the  current  is  as  marked  in  A  and  B  and  poles  of  motor  are  as 
marked,  in  which  direction  will  armature  rotate? 
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Fio.  42. 


Fio.  43. 


4-2.  Draw  magnetic  internal  and  external  field  for   iron    core 
with  electric  current  flowing  around  it  as  indicated  in  Fig.  44. 


\\\\\\\\{)( 


Fig.  44. 


Fkj.  45. 


6-2.  Draw  field  between  coils  A  and  B,  in  Fig.  45.  State 
whether  attraction  or  repulsion  exists  between  them. 

d-2.  Show  windings  on  cores  -4  and  B,  with  direction  of  oloc- 
tric  current  indicated  and  draw  flux  for  magnetic  circuit  with 
direction  of  flux  indicated  in  Fig.  46. 
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7-2.  Draw  G-polc  dynamo  fiold,  showing  circuits  and  direction 
of  flux,  and  electric  currcMit. 


Fi«?.  40. 


Fui.  47.     Conaequent  pole  motor  frame. 


8-2.  Show  dircM'tion  of  current  in  windings  on  A  and  B  to  pro- 
duce Poles  iV  and  N,  as  marked  in  P'ig.  47.  Show  magnetic  flux 
as  usual. 


Vir..  4S. 


9-2.  Show  current  in  windings  on  A  to  produc(»  A'  and  *S  poles 
as  marked  in  Fig.  4S.     Indicate  magnetite  flux  as  usual. 


CHAPTER  III 
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38.  The  Electric  Current.  The  nature  of  electricity 
has  not  yet  been  dLscovered.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
it  is  neither  Matter  nor  Energy  in  any  form,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  a  fluid.  Yet  the  flow  of  electricity  along  a  wire 
is  very  much  like  flow  of  water  through  a  pipe.  This 
analogy  to  the  flow  of  water  is  helpful  in  explaining  the 
flow  of  electricity,  and  will  be  used  to  show  the  action  of  an 
electric  current. 

39.  Ampere  (current).  A  current  of  water  in  a  pipe 
is  measure  by  the  amount  of  water  that  flows  through  the 
pipe  in  a  second:  as,  1  gal.  per  sec,  8  gals,  per  sec,  etc 
In  the  same  way,  a  current  of  electricity  is  measured  by 
the  amount  of  electricity  that  flows  along  a  wire  in  a  second 
as,  1  coulomb  per  sec,  8  coulombs  per  sec,  etc  The 
coulomb  of  electricity  is  merely  a  quantity  of  electricity, 
just  as  a  gallon  is  a  quantity  of  water.  Fortunately  we 
have  a  special  name  for  this  rate  of  flow  of  1  coulomb  per 
sec,  which  is  1  Ampere.  This  way  of  naming  the  rate  of 
flow  relieves  us  of  all  necessity  of  saying  per  second  each  time, 
as  the  second  is  part  of  the  unit,  the  ampere.    Thus  8  cou- 
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loinbs  per  sec.  is  just  8  amperes;  25  coulombs  per  sec.  is 
25  amperes,  etc. 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  usually  interested  not  in  the  amount 
of  electricity  alone,  but  in  the  amount  that  flows  in  a  second, 
the  coulomb  Ls  very  rarely  mentioned  except  as  a  base  to 
define  some  other  unit. 

We  have  no  general  unit  of  rate  of  flow  of  water,  so  we 
always  have  to  use  some  such  cumbersome  expression  as 
gallons  per  sec.  or  cubic  feet  per  sec. 

40.  Volt  (pressure).  The  number  of  gals  per  sec.  of 
water  flowing  through  a  pipe  depends  to  a  large  extent  on 
the  Pkessure  under  which  it  flows.  This  water  pressure  is 
measured  in  pounds  per  square  foot.  In  the  same  way,  the 
num!)er  of  amperes  (coulombs  per  sec.)  of  electricity  flow- 
ing along  a  wire  depends  in  part  on  the  pressure  under  which 
the  electricity  flows.  The  electrical  unit  of  Pressure  is 
the  Volt.  A  volt  means  the  same  thing  in  speaking  of  a 
current  of  electricity  that  a  pound  pressure  does  in  speaking 
of  a  current  of  water.  Just  as  a  higher  pressure  is  required 
to  force  the  same  current  of  water  through  a  small  pipe 
than  through  a  large  pii)e,  so  a  higher  electrical  pressure 
is  required  to  force  the  same  current  of  electricity  through 
a  small  wire  than  through  a  large  wire.  The  voltage 
(pressure)  between  two  points  in  an  electric  circuit 
is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  difference  in  potential, 
or  the  drop  in  potential  or  merely  the  "  drop,"  between 
those  two  points.  In  the  same  way,  the  pressure 
betwwn  two  points  in  a  stream  of  water  (as  the  top 
and  l)ottoni  of  a  dam),  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  difference 
in  level  or  the  drop  in  level,  or  merely  the  ''  drop,**  between 
those  two  points. 

The  distinction  between  Amperes  and  Volts  should 
now  !)e  plain.  The  amperes  represent  the  amount,  of  the 
current  flowing  through  a  circuit;  the  volts  represent  the 
pressure  caushig  it  to  flow. 

In  the  case  of  both  water  and  electricity  there  mav  be  a 
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great  pressure  and  yet  be  no  current.  If  the  path  of  the 
water  is  blocked  by  a  valve  being  turned  the  wrong  way, 
there  will  be  no  current,  yet  there  may  be  a  high  prevSsure. 
If  the  path  of  the  electricity  ivS  blocked  by  a  switch  being 
thrown  the  wrong  way,  there  will  be  no  current  (amperes), 
though  the  pressure  (volts)  may  be  high. 

There  is,  therefore,  something  in  addition  to  the  pressure, 
that  determines  the  amount  of  the  current,  both  of  water 
and  electricity.  This  something  is  the  resistance  of  the  pipes 
in  the  case  of  water,  and  the  resistance  of  the  wires  in  elec- 
tricity. The  greater  this  resistance,  the  less  the  current 
under  the  same  pressure, 

41.  Ohm  (resistance).  There  is  no  general  unit  to 
measure  the  resistance  which  a  pipe  offers  to  the  flow  of 
water.     The  electrical  unit  of  Resistance  is  the  Ohm. 

We  say  a  wire  has  One  Ohm  resistance  when  a  pressure 
of  OxE  Volt  forces  a  current  of  Oxe  Ampere  through  it. 
If  the  resistance  were  2  ohms,  or  twice  as  great,  the  current 
would  be  (ml}'  half  as  large:  that  is,  one-half  ampere  would 
flow. 

42.  Comparison  of  Electrical  and  Hydraulic  Units. 


Units 

Electkicty 

Water 

Quantity 

Cc)i:l(3MB 

Gallon 

CUBRENT 

Ampere 

1  coulomb  per 

second 

Gallon  per  inin. 

Pressure 

Volt 

Pounds  per  sq.in. 

Rraistance 

Ohm 

43.  Diagrams  of  Electric  Circuits.  In  order  that  the 
diagrams  qsed  later  throughout  the  text  may  give  no  trouble, 
a  few  of  the  symbols  in  eonunon  use  are  indicated  in  this 
paragraph. 
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An  etectric  current  is  always  thought  of  as  flowing  from 
a  higher  to  a  lower  level.  We  mark  the  higher  level  +, 
and  the  lower  — ,  in  order  to  denote  in  what  direction  the 
current  is  flowing.  Sometimes  arrow-heads  are  also  put 
on  the  wire.  The  current  always  flows  from  the  +  to 
the  — .  A  given  point  is  then  -f  to  all  points  below  its 
level  and  —  to  all  points  above  its  level.  In  Fig.  49 
suppose  the  current  to  flow  from  A  to  C.  If  we  are  consider- 
ing points  A  and  By  the  point  A  would  be  +  and  the  point 
B  — .  But  if  we  are  considering  B  and  C,  B  would  then 
be  +  and  C  — . 


Fio.  49. — Diagram  of  electric  circuit 
with  battery  cell. 


FiQ.  60. — Terminals  of  electric 
circuit. 


Or  consider  the  terminals  A  and  By  in  Fig.  50.  Since  A 
is  marked  -f ,  it  means  that  the  current  will  flow  from  A 
and  down  to  B  when  the  two  points  are  connected  by  an 
electric  circuit. 


M 


J      I 


Fio.  61. —  OiaKraiii  of  f^nerator  delivering 
power  to  lamps  and  motor. 


R  L 


Fio,  52, — Diagram  of  electric 
circuit. 


The  terminals  on  all  D.C.  instruments  are  marked  in  this 
way,  which  is  to  indicate  that  the  -f  terminal  is  always 
to  be  connected  to  the  higher  level  of  the  circuit. 

To  represent  a  battery  cell,  we  use  the  symbol    I,  the 
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longer  line  being  the  +,  or  the  one  from  which  the  current 
flows  o\it  of  the  cell. 
44.  Table  of  Convenient  Symbols. 

Battery  cell,  |l 

Generator,  D.C.  P 

Generator,  A.C.  @ 

Motor  [^  or  4 

Incandescent  lamp,  A^ 

Arc  lamp,  x 

Non-inductive  resistance,  _aaaaa/> — 

Inductive  resistance  -^oOOooo  — 
Switch — Single-throw, 

Switch — Double-throw, 

Galvanometer, 

Voltmeter, 

Ammeter, 

Accordingly  Fig.  51  represents  a  D.  C.  Generator  lighting 
a  bank  of  4  incandescent  lamps  (L)  and  driving  a  motor 
Af.  The  current  is  flowing  from  the  generator  along  the 
top  of  the  circuit  to  lamps  and  motor. 

Sometimes  merely  the  terminals  to  the  source  of  the 
power  are  shown  as  A  and  B  in  Fig.  52. 

A  =power  terminal ;         R  =  resistance. 

B  =power  terminal;         L  =  incandescent  lamp. 

The  current  comes  from  A^  goes  through  R,  then  L  and 
finally  leaves  at  B. 

46.  Pressure,  the  Essential  Factor.  When  we  desire  to 
have  water  piped  to  a  house,  the  one  thing  above  all  others 
which  we  must  have,  in  order  to  secure  any  flow  at  all, 
is  Pressure.  The  water  company  agrees  to  furnish  this 
water  pressure.  The  flow  of  water  into  your  house  will 
then  depend  entirely  upon  your  wishes.     You  have  the 
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(lesirerl  pressure  always  at  hand  and  can  allow  it  to  force/ 
a  great  quantity  of  water  through  your  pipe  or  only  a  small  \ 
amount.  You  pay  for  the  amount  of  water  you  allow 
this  pressure  to  force  through  your  pipes.  If  it  had  been 
necessary  to  maintain  tunce  as  great  a  pressure  in  order  to 
force  this  same  amount  of  water  through  your  pipes,  the 
company  might  charge  you  tivice  as  much  for  the  water 
used.  In  other  words,  they  would  charge  you  for  the 
ivork  done  in  pumping  so  much  water  into  your  house. 
At  a  given  pressure,  this  amount  of  work  don£  would  be 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  water  which  you  allowed 
to  flow  uito  vour  house. 

In  the  same  way,  if  you  desire  to  have  electricity  brought 
to  your  house,  the  one  thing  above  all  others  that  is  neces- 
sary', in  order  to  got  a  flow  of  electricity,  is  that  an  electric 
pressure  be  maintained.  The  electric  company  agrees  to 
maintain  this  electric  pressure.  The  flow  of  the  current 
into  your  house  depends  entirely  upon  your  wishes.  The 
prossuie  is  always  at  hand.  You  may  allow  it  to  cause  a 
large  current  to  flow  to  the  house  or  only  a  small  current, 
^'ou  pay  for  the  amount  of  electricity  you  use,  at  that 
pressure.  If  the  electric  company  maintained  twice  as 
much  pressure  and  you  used  the  same  amount  of  electricity, 
you  would  have  to  pay  twice  as  much  for  this  quantity. 
Ill  other  words,  they  would  charge  you  for  the  work  done 
in  forcing  so  much  electricity  into  your  house.  At  a  given 
j)ressuro,  the  amount  of  work  done  would  be  proportional 
to  the  amount  of  electricity  which  you  allowed  to  flow  into 
your  house. 

The  starting  point  of  all  hydraulic  and  electric  proposi- 
tions is  thus  the  Pkkssl'he.  There  can  be  no  current  either 
of  water  or  electricity  without  pressure.  The  amount  of 
work  done;  in  a  stated  time  })y  a  given  current  depends 
cntinjly  upon  PuKssruK.  It  is  necessary,  then,  to  study 
this  feature  of  ])rcssuTr  a  little  more  in  detail. 

46.  Potential.     In  order  to  exert  a  pressure  tending  to 
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cause  water  to  flow  toward  a  given  point,  it  is  merely  nec- 
essary to  raise  the  water  to  a  level  above  that  point.  That 
is,  we  give  it  potential  energy  with  regard  to  that  point, 
by  the  raising  of  it  to  a  point  which  has  a  higher  level  or 
higher  Potential  than  that  point.  Thus  if  we  wish  to 
cause  water  to  flow  out  of  tap  A  (Fig.  53),  we  may  connect 
it  to  a  tank  T,  As  long  as  the  water  in  the  tank  is  kept 
above  the  level  ABB,  the  water  will  flow  from  T  to  A^ 
because  it  is  at  a  higher  level  or  potential  in  T  than  in  A. 
This  difference  in  potential  then,  between  two  points  is  what 
causes  a  pressure  between  these  two  points.  The  greater 
this  diff'erence  of  poten- 
tial the  greater  the  pres- 
sure. When  the  difference 
of  potential  between  the 
level  of  the  water  in  T 
and  A  is  only  OB,  the 
pressure  is  less  than  when 
the  difference  of  poten- 
tial is  RB.  The  differ- 
ence of  potential  is  then 
a  measure  of  the  pres- 
sure. It  is  a  matter  of 
common  experience  that 
there  is  always  a  tendency  for  the  water  to  flow  toward  the 
lower  potential. 

47-  Electrical  Potential.  Similarly,  if  we  wish  to  cause 
a  current  of  electricity  to  flow  from  one  pohit  to  another, 
we  have  merely  to  raise  the  potential  of  the  first  point 
above  that  of  the  second.  Then  a  pressure  is  set  up  propor- 
tional to  their  difference  in  potential.  This  difference  of 
potential  tends  to  send  a  current  from  the  higher  potential 
to  the  lower,  as  in  the  case  of  water. 

Electricity  always  flows  from  a  high  potential  point  to  a 
lower.  A  battery  or  generator  may  then  be  thought  of,  as 
'•"nng  merely  a  pump  which  keeps  one  end  of  the  line  at  a 


Fia.  63. —  Water  pressure  at  A  depends  upon 
water  level  in  tank  7'. 
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higher  potential  than  the  other,  thus  setting  up  a  pressun 
between  these  two  points.  Accordingly,  the  electric-powe] 
company  runs  two  wires  to  your  house  and  simply  agree 
to  keep  the  difference  in  the  potential  between  them  up  U 
a  certain  value;  providing,  of  course,  you  do  not  allow  s( 
much  electricity  to  flow  that  the  generator  is  unable  t< 
pump  fast  enough  to  keep  up  this  difference  of  potential 
In  such  a  case  it  would  be  just  as  if  the  water  in  Fig.  K 
were  allowed  to  flow  out  of  A  so  fast  that  the  pump  M 
could  not  keep  the  level  in  the  tank  above  the  line  ABB, 
In  referring  to  Fig.  49,  we  have  said  that  the  point  A  wai 
at  a  higher  level  than  B,  and  B  higher  than  C,    We  may  nov 
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Fio.  51 — Drop  in  iK>tenti:il  alung  a  uniform  wire. 

say  that  A  is  at  a  higher  potential  than  B,  and  B  than  C 
A  current  therefore  flows  from  A  to  5  and  from  ^  to  C,  dui 
to  these  diff'erences  in  potential.  The  battery  acts  as  i 
pump  to  keep  the  left-hand  side  continually  at  a  highei 
potential  than  the  right-hand  side.  The  difference  o: 
potential  between  A  and  B  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  thi 
fall  of  potential  from  A  to  B,  or  as  the  drop  in  potentia 
from  A  to  B,  The  same  applies  to  B  and  C,  or  any  othfl 
points.  The  difference  in  potential  between  two  pointi 
in  an  electric  circuit  Ls  called  the  drop  in  potential  for  thai 
part  of  the  circuit  contained  between  those  two  points,  and  ii 
the  cause  of  any  current  flowing  between  these  two  points. 
In  Fig.  52  the  terminal  A  is  attached  to  the  high-poten 
tial  side  of  the  generator,  since  it  is  marked  +  and  £  is  at 
tached  to  the  low-potential  side  of  the  generator,  since  it  r 
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marked  — .  The  current  therefore  flows  from  A  through  R, 
then  through  L  to  5,  and  back  to  the  low-potential  side  of 
the  generator.  The  generator  must  continually  raise  elec- 
tricity up  to  the  high-potential  side,  to  make  up  for  that 
which  flows  away  from  that  side  to  the  low-potential  side. 
If  no  electricity  is  allowed  to  flow  away  from  A  to  B, 
then  the  generator  has  to  raise  no  more  electricity  up  to  the 
potential  of  A.     It  merely  has  to  keep  the  pressure  up. 

48.  Fall  of  Potential  along  a  Uniform  Wire.  In  Fig. 
54  a  uniform  wire  OABC  .  .  . ,  100  ft.  long,  has  a  current 
sent  through  it  from  0  to  H  by  means  of  a  generator  X, 
The  point  0  must  be  a  higher  potential  than  H,  since  the 
current  is  flowing  from  0  to  H. 

Let  us  mark  this  wire  into  10-ft.  lengths  and  letter  the 
points  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  beginning  10  ft.  from  0.  The  point 
O  will  now  be  at  a  higher  potential  than  A,  A  than  B,  B 
than  C,  etc.  If  we  now  measure  by  means  of  some  instru- 
ment the  difference  in  potential  between  any  two  of  these 
points  10  ft.  apart,  we  find  the  difference  of  potential  is 
the  same  between  any  two.  This  shows  that  the  drop  of 
potential  across  equal  distances  along  a  uniform  wire  is 
the  same. 

The  instrument  used  to  measure  drop  or  difference  of 
electrical  potential  is  called  Voltmeter.  It  indicates  this 
potential  difference  in  Volts. 

If  we  now  place  the  voltmeter  across  OB  {twice  the 
length  of  OA)  and  measure  the  drop  between  the  points 
O  and  B,  we  find  that  the  drop  is  twice  that  of  OA,  In  the 
same  way  the  drop  across  OC  (three  times  the  length  of 
OA)  is  three  times  the  drop  across  OA.  This  holds  true 
for  any  multiple  of  OA,  and  proves  that  the  drop  across 
parts  of  a  imiform  wire  carrying  an  electric  current  is  pro- 
portional to  the  length  of  these  parts.  Now  since  the 
resistance  of  a  wire  is  also  proportional  to  its  length,  we  may 
say: 

The  drop  in  potential  across  any  part  of  an  electric  circuit 
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18  proportional  to  the  resistance  of  thai  part,  if  the  same  current 
is  flowing  through  each  part. 

Example.  The  vohagc  across  6  ohms  resistance  is  20  volts. 
What  will  be  the  drop  across  30  ohms,  if  the  same  current  is  flow- 
ing through  eax'h  resistance? 

Let  V  =  drop  acr«ss  the  30  ohms. 

Sincre  the  drops  are  proportional  to  the  resistances,  the  current 
being  the  same, 

V^^30 

20  ~  6 
F  =  100  volts. 

Problem  1-3.  If  the  drop  along  40  ft.  of  the  line  wire  in  a  cer- 
tain circuit  is  .002  volt,  what  is  th(»  drop  i)er  mile? 

Problem  2-3.  The  drop  across  20  ft.  of  wire  is  .06  volt.  The 
drop  across  an  unknown  length  is  14.4  volts.  How  great  is  un- 
known length? 

Problem  3-3.  Two  resistances  are  connected  in  such  a  way  that 
the  same  current  flows  through  each.  Tlic  resistance  of  one  is 
.1  ohm,  the  other  is  unknown.  The  voltage  across  the  known  is 
.48  volt,  across  the  unknown  is  4.62  volts.  WTiat  is  the  value 
of  the  unknown  resistance? 

49.  Ohm's  Law.  The  relation  between  current  (amperes), 
pressure  (volts),  and  resistance  (ohms),  is  statcnl  by  the 
famous  Ohm's  law.  This  law  is  the  beginning  of  all  scientific 
knowledge  of  electricity  and  electric  machhiery. 

The  law  is  stated  as  follows: 

The    KLECTRir    cuukent  along  a   roxDrcTOR  equals 

THE    PKESSURE  DIVIDED    DY  THE   RESISTANCE. 

Pressure 


Current  = 


Resistance* 


In  electric  units: 

In  symbols: 

.                 Volts 

Amperes  =  jr-, 

'^           Ohms 

'T' 
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Where  /  stands  for  /ntensity  of  current  in  amperes. 

'*      E     "       *'    Electromotive  force  in  volts. 

"      /Z     "       "    Resistance  in  ohms. 
The  student  will  save  himself  much  work  in  the  future 
if  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  learn  this  law  in  its  three  forms. 

E 

1.  /=-p-  Current  equals  voltage  divided  by  resistance. 

2.  E=IR:  Voltage  equals  current  times  resistance. 

E*         . 

3.  R'^Y'  Resistance  equals  voltage  divided  by  current. 

Three  applications  of  this  law  are  given  to  illustrate  these 
three  ways  of  using  the  law.  A  more  complete  develop- 
ment of  its  use  will  follow. 

Example  1.    The  pressure  in  an  electric  circuit   is   50  volts, 
the  resistance  is  25  ohms.    How  many  amperes  flow  in  the  line? 


,j^= 50  volts; 
22 -=25  ohms; 


^^S"25^^^"^P^'''- 

Example  2.    How  many  volts  are  rc(iuired  to  force  3  amperes 
through  20  ohms? 

/=3  amperes; 
72 « 20  ohms; 
^=/i2=3X20=60  volts. 

'   Example  3.    Through  how  many  ohms  can  110  volts  force  5 
amperes? 

^=110  volts; 

/=5  amperes; 

„    ^    110    ^    ^ 
/2 «_.«__«« 22  ohms. 
i       o 
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Problem  4-3.     An  incandescent  lamp  uses  .5  ampere  on  a  110- 
volt  circuit.     What  is  the  resistance  of  lamp  when  burning? 

Problem  6-3.     If  /?=11  ohms,  Fig. 
.55,  how  many  am^ieres  are  flowing  in 

line? 


230  VoltH 

— o      o — 

A       B 


A^AAAAAAr 


V\r..  -M. 


Problem  6-3.  What  current  is 
pnxlu<'<Mi  through  a  resistance  of  5 
ohms  by  an  electromotive  force  of 
10  volts? 


Problem  7-3.     Througli  what  resistance  will  an  electromotive 
force  of  15  volts  force?  a  current  of  3  amperes? 

Problem  8-3.    ^^'hat  voltage  will  produce  a  current  of  4  amperes 
through  a  resistance  of  4  ohms? 

Problem  9-3.  What  electromotive  for(*e  wll  produce  a  cur- 
rent of  .03  am|)ere  through  a  resistance  of  1000  uhms? 

Problem  10-3.  Through  what  resistance  will  121  vo^ts  produce 
11  amiK'res? 

Problem  11-3.     What  current  is  produwd  by  10  volts  aciin|( 

across  .25  ohm? 

Problem  12-3.  A  dynamo  generates  500  \iAX»\  the  reHistaiioe 
(»f  the  cin^uit  including  the  dynamo  is  20  ohms.  What  ia  tllB 
current? 

Problem  1J3-3.  An  electric  bell  has  a  resistance  of  400  ohins 
and  will  not  ring  with  a  current  of  less  than  .03  amix^re.  Neglect- 
ing hatter}'  and  line  resistance,  what  is  the  smallest  electromotiTe 
ff>r(re  that  will  ring  the  l)ell? 


60.  Applications  of  Ohm's  Law.  Ohm's  law  caii  be 
afiplied  to  an  eJoctric  circuit  as  a  whole,  or  it  can  be  applied 
to  any  part  of  it.  It  requires  a  great  amount  of  care  and 
practice  to  af)ply  this  simple  law  correctly  in  all  cases. 
Accordingly,  there  is  no  j)art  of  electrical  work  where  so 
many  mistakes  are  made  as  in  these  various  applii;atioiis. 
Once  the  principle  is  firmly  grasped,  the  student  lis  able 
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hce  to  attack  intelligently  a  wide  range  of  electrical 
lems. 

ny  of  the  difficulties  will  be  cleared  up  if  one  will  keep 
^nd  the  two  following  statements  of  the  law  and  will 
!:iem  intelligently: 
When  applying  the  law  to  an  entire  circuit,  state  the  law 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  current  in  the  Entire  circuit  equals  the  voltcuge 
across  the  Entire  circuit  divided  by  the  resistance  of  the  Entire 
circuit. 

Notice  that  the  word  Entire  applies  to  Current,  Voltage, 
and  Resistance  alike.  Not  to  one  only,  or  to  two  only, 
but  to  all  three  factors  of  the  equation. 

WTien  applying  the  law  to  but  a  part  of  the  circuit,  state 
the  law  as  follows: 

(2)  The  current  in  a  certain  Part  of  a  circuit  cqucds  the 
voltage  across  thai  Same  Party  divided  by  the  resistance  of 
that  Same  Part. 

Notice  here  again  that  the  values  for  the  three  factors, 
Current,  Voltage,  and  Resistance,  are  all  taken  from 
the  aame  part  of  the  circuit.  By  far  the  greatest  number 
of  mistakes  in  applying  Ohm's  law  comes  from  dividing 
the  voltage  across  one  part  of  a  circuit  by  the  resistance  of 
another  part  and  expecting  to 
find  the  current  in  some  part  or 
other. 

A  few  examples  will  make  the 
correct  use  plain. 


2  Ohms 


8  Ohms 

L-^VVWV 


lOObma 

-V\A\WVV— • 


Example.    The  generator  G,  Fig.  Fig.  sa. 

56,  has  a  resistance  of  2  ohms  and 

generates  150  volts  pressure.  What  current  flows  through  a 
circuit  which  has  two  resislances  placed  in  series  with  the  genera- 
tor, if  one  reastance  is  8  ohms  and  the  other  10  ohms? 

Solution.  Since  the  pressure  generated  by  the  generator 
is  the  toUage  of  the  entire  system,  the  resistance  of  the  entire  sys- 
tem mhist  be  used  iu  the  e^iuation : 
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^         ^  ,.        ,.          ,      .           voltage  (across  entire  svst oDr^"" 
Current  (in  entire  system)        =.-  — -t:^ -_ . l_..     f 

resistance  (of  entire  system* 

Voltage  (across  entire  system)  =  150  volts;  ^     . 

Resistance  (of  entire  system)   =2+8  +  10=20  ohms ; 

1 50 
Current  (in  entire  system)        =  -^  =  7.5  amperes. 

E  . 

That  is,   /  =  -5.   applied  to  the  entire  circuit.     Having  found 

the  current  flowing  in  the  circuit,  it  is  now  possible  to  compute 
the  voltage  necessary  to  force  it  through  the  different  parts  by 
applying  Okm-s  law  to  that  part  alone. 

Suppose    it  is  desired  to  find  the  voltage    across    the  8-ohm 
resistance  alone. 

Voltagt^  (across  S  ohms)  =  current  (in  8  ohms)  X 

resistance  (of  8  ohms). 

CurrtMit  (through  S  ohms)  -=7.5  amix»n»s. 

Resist  ancc  (of  S  ohms)        =8  ohms. 

Voltage  (across  8  ohms)     =7.5X8=00  volts. 
That  is, 

E^IH  applied  to  one  part  of  current  only. 

Across  the  10  ohms  n*sistancc,  in  the  siimc  way, 

E=--IH  =  7.r)\\0  =  75  roUs ; 
Across  the  interior  of  generator, 

K  ■-=  7.5  X  2  =  15  roltfi. 

Total  volta^^  =  (i0  +  75+ 15  =  150  volts,  which  checks  with  the 
value  given  as  the  voltage  generatcnl. 

61.  Brush    Potential  or   Terminal   Voltage.       W'c    may 

say  then,  that  in  the  above  exaniph*  75  volts  of  tho  150  are 
use* I  to  force  the  current  through  the  10  ohms  resi.^ance; 
(»()  volts  are  used  to  force  it  through  the  S  ohms  resistance, 
and  the  reniaining  15  volts  are  useil  to  force  it  tluDUgh 
the  generator  itself.  . 

I 
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,  pressure  used  to  force  the  current  through  the  two 
"es  of  8  ohms  and  10  ohms,  would  be  the  75  volts, 

^  50  volts  or  135  volts.     Since  this  135  volts  is  used 

n  forcing  the  current  from  one  brush  through 
^^.jftT^ile  circuit  and  back  to  the  other  brush,  it  is  calleil 
the  Bkush  Potential  or  Terminal  Voltage  of  the  gen- 
erator for  the  given  current.  If  a  voltmeter  were  placed 
across  the  generator  it  would  indicate  the  Terminal  Volt- 
acje,  since  that  is  all  the  voltage  available  for  forcing  a 
given  current  from  brush  to  brush,  through  the  external 
resistance.  This  Brush  Potential  of  a  generator  must 
always  be  distinguished  carefully  from  the  total  voltage 
generated  by  the  generator,  which  is  called  the  Electro- 
motive Force  of  the  generator.  This  is  generally  abbre- 
viated to  K.M.F. 

Thus  in  above  example, 

tl>e  150  volts  equals  the  K.M.F. 
'*    135     ^'         ''      ''     Brush  Potential. 

Example.  Arc  lamp  .1,  Fig.  57,  re(|uir(»s  5  ainpcn»s  to  operat<^  it 
and  has  a  resistance  of  1(J  ohms.  There  is  a  resistance  /i  of  4 
f)hm8  in  series  with  A. 

(a)  What  voltage  is  required  to  ^ 

oi>eratt»  the  lamp? 

(h)  What  E.M.F.  must  a  genera- 
tor of  2  ohms  internal  resistance 
d(;velop  in  order  to  run  lamp  and  a        y/^    .  b 

resistance  /?  of  4  ohms?  ^ NAAAMAAAr 

(c)  What   is  voltage    across    /?  Fia.  57. 
alone? 

(d)  What  is  the  Brush  Potcnitial  of  he  (lenerator? 

Solution,     (a)  Voltage  across  lamp. 

7=5  ami>eres  (current  in  iamp) ; 

/2«16  ohms  (resistance  of  lamp) ; 

E—//?«5X  16=80  volts  (;)ressure  across  lamp). 


A'  \ 
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(6)  E.M.F.  generated  by  generator  (7  (that  ia,  of  couraey  voltage 
across  entire  circuit). 

7  =  5  amperes  ((current  in  entire  circuit); 

/2  =  16  +  4H-2  =  22  ohms  (resistiince  in  entire  circuit) , 

^  =  7/2  =  5X22  =  110    volts    (K.M.F.    generat<Ml    or    volts    across 
entire  circuit). 

(c)  Voltage  across  B. 

7  =  5  amperes  (current  in  B); 
R  =  i  ohms  (resistance?  of  B); 
^  =  772  =  5X4  =  20  volts  (vciltage  across  B), 

id)  Brush  pottMitial.  Hriwh  potential  is  V(»ltajij(^  across  all  tliat 
part  of  the  circuit  which  is  outside  of  the  generator. 

7  =  5  ampen»s  (current  through  circuit  outsich*  of  generator)  ; 

/?  — H)  +  4  =  20  ohms  (resistance  outside  of  generator^ ; 

E^  lR  =  '2{)Xiy=-  1(X)  volts  (pressure  outside  of  generator  or  Hrush 
Potential. 

Notice  that  in  each  CiL*»e,  no  matter  what  th(^  probU^m,  the  mcthwl 
is  identical,  great  care  l>eing  taken  in  using  the  e(|Uatit>n  to  have 
the  current,  resiatancCj  and  voltage  in(^lude  exactly  the  same  part 
of  the  circuit  and  no  more. 

62.  Series  and  Parallel  Circuits.  There  are  two  wavs 
of  connecting  two  or  oiore  pieces  of  electrical  apparatus 
t()<!,ether. 

(1)  Sehies.  When  the  pieces  are  connected  in  tandem 
they  are  said  to  be  in  S  hiks.  Lamp  .1  antl  7^,  of  Fig.  5\ 
an^  in  series. 

(2)  Parallel.  WTion  the  pieces  are  connected  so  that 
the  current  is  dixided  between  them,  they  arrj  said  to  be 
in  Parallel  with  one  another.  MrLTii»LK  or  Shuxt  are 
other  names  for  this  condonation.  L:iin])s  C  and  1)  of  Fig. 
59,  are  in  parallel  with  ench  other. 
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The  two  combinations  may  exist  in  the  same  circuit, 
as  in  Fig.  60,  where  the  parallel  combination  C  and  D  is  in 
series  with  the  series  combination  A  and  B. 


B 


Fig.  58. — Series  combination;  A  is 
in  series  with  B. 


Fia.  59. — Parallel  combination;  C  is  in 
parallel  with  D. 


Also  as  in  Fig.  61,  where  the  parallel  combination  C  and 
D  is  parallel  with  the  series  combination  A  and  B. 


Fio.  60. — Series  arrangement  of  parallel     Fia.  61, — Parallel  arrangement  of  series 
and  series  combinations.  and  parallel  combinations. 

53.  Series — Resistance,  Voltage,  and  Current  Relations. 

(1)  Resistance.  The  resistance  of  a  series  combina- 
tion equals  the  sum  of  the  resistance  of  the  separate  parts. 
So  in  Fig.  58,  the  resistance  of  the  series  combination  of 
lamps  A  and  B,  equals  the  resistance  of  lamp  A  plus  the 
r(  distance  of  lamp  B, 

('2)  Voltage.  The  voltage  also,  of  a  series  combination 
<xiuals  the  sum  of  the  voltages  across  the  separate  resistances. 
Thus  the  voltage  across  the  lamps  A  and  B,  Fig.  58,  equals 
the  voltage  across  A  plus  the  voltage  across  B. 

As  has  been  stated  earlier  in  this  chapter,  the  voltage 
across  any  part  of  a  series  circuit  is  proportional  to  the 
resistance  of  that  part.  Thus  the  voltage ^&ctoss  A  would 
be  3  times  the  voltage  across  B,  if  the  resistance  of  A  were  3 
times  the  resistance  of  B, 


I 
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(3)  Current.  The  current  in  every  part  of  a  series 
circuit  is  the  same.  You  cannot  dam  up  an  electric  cur- 
rent. Therefore  the  current 
in  lamp  A,  Fig.  58,  must  be 
the  same  as  the  current  in 
lamp  B,  no  matter  what  their 
respective  resistances  and 
voltages  may  be.    The  volt- 

Fiu.  62. — Scrica  cumbinatiou.  '       i  •  ^  t 

ages  and   resistances   always 
distribute  themselves  strictlv  in  accordance  with  Ohm's  law. 


Example.     S(>rios  combiiuition  (Fig  02.): 

Resist  aiH'f*  .1  (M|u:iIs  50  ohms. 
H      **      150    •' 
('       "        75    '* 
R       ..       25    " 

X'oltago  across  th(»  combiiialioii  equals  GOO  volts. 
Find: 

(1)  Combined  resistanee  of  .4,  /?,  C',  R. 

(2)  Current  through  each. 
(.'»)   \'nltage  across  each. 

SolutuMi. 

( 1 )  Rrst.sianre  of  c(md)ination : 

50  -I- 1 50  +  75  +  25  =  3(X)  ohms. 

(2)  Current  through  i^iU'h: 

Apply  Ohm's  Law  to  the  (M)mbination : 


ir 
Current  (throuRh  combination)  = 


Voltage  (across  combination) 
Kesistann^  (of  ftoinhinatioii) 


.     fiOO     ^ 

I  =  —^--'2  amperes. 

Thrvv  are,  therefore,  2  amperes  flowing  through  each  part,  of 
the  combination. 


\  ,J 
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(3)  Voltage  acros8  each. 

Apply  Ohm's  Law  to  each  part  of  the  combination  succeSMvely; 
to  lamp  Af  for  instance: 

That  is, 

Voltage  (across  ^4)  =currenl  (through  A)  X resistance  (of  4.) 

E    =  2  X  50  =  1 00  volts.  (Voltage  across  A ) . 

£?'   =2X150  =  300    ''  (Voltage  across  B). 

E''  =  2  X  75  =  150     ' '  (Voltage  across  C) . 

E"'^2X2h  =  50     ''  (Voltage  across/?). 

E     (sum)      =6(X)     '*  (Voltage  across  the  combination). 

Problem  14-3.  What  brush  potential  must  a  generator  pro- 
duce to  supply  an  electroplating  current  of  20  ami)eres  through 
a  circuit  whose  tot^l  resistance  is  .2  ohm? 

Problem  16-3.  A  dynamo  generates  an  eUictromotive  force  of 
1 150  volts  and  delivers  a  current  of  20  amperes.  The  resistance 
of  the  circuit,  including  dynamo,. is  what? 

Problem  16-3.  (a)  If  the  magneto-generator  for  ringing  a  tele- 
phone bell  gives  an  electromotive  force  of  50  volts,  what  current 
w^ill  be  transmitted  through  the  circuit?  The  resistance  of  gen- 
erator is  500  ohms,  of  hne  and  bell  is  125  ohms.  (6)  Wliat  will 
the  brush  pyotential  be? 

Problem  17-3.  What  E.M.F.  will  be  required  to  force  2  amperes 
through  a  series  circuit  containing  generator  of  i'  an  ohm,  line  wires 
of  IJ  ohms,  and  a  lamp  of  1(X)  ohms  resistance?  (6)  What  will 
l>e  the  brush  potential  of  generator? 

Problem  18-3.  Lamp,  Fig.  63,  has  a  resistance  of  1(X)  ohms, 
and  line  wires,  2  ohms  each,  (o)  What  is  current,  in  line?  (6) 
What  is  voltage  across  the  lamp?  (c)  How  much  voltage  is  use  1 
up  in  sending  the  current  through  the  line  wires? 

Problem  19-3.  A  circuit  consists  of  8  ohms  resistance  in  gen" 
erator  and  3  ohms  in  line  wires,  and  has  30  lamps  in  series,  each 
of  8  ohms.  With  a  current  of  4  amperes,  what  will  be  the  drop 
in  the  generator;  (2)  in  the  line ;  (3)  what  the  difference  of  potential 
across  each  lamp;   (4)  brush  potential  of  generator? 
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PrxrtAan  20-3. 
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54'  Parallel — Voltage,  Current,  and  Resistance. 

I  y  •::.'.  TLe  voltaae  u'.To>i:  ea^.h  branch,  of  i 
:.-•-.-.  .:^::  >  :Le  ^lazi^e  u?  :he  vol: aire  ain:»ss  the  com 
'.'.:.„''.  :.  I:.  I  !j.  .''.'.  :he  VMiT;*^e  ai-rosci  C  L=  the  same  an 
'.r  -  v  .:- J*-  ^': :■."--  Ik  ".vhi'.h  is  The  sciiiie  iis  ihe  voltage  aciosi 
':>-  :..•_'...•:.:..  'J'  a:,  i  Z^.  sini-e  ihev  Ixuh  lie  between  thi 
'-:  •-  :•  !:.■-.  A'  jjI-  i  1*. 

J  '!. .-'*'.:.  The  furrcTit  in  a  parallel  comhinatioi 
*:--i.-  ':.':  - -::.  • :'  the  'urreiiis  in  the  separate  parts.  Ai 
•r.e  •  -;>::.:  ::  /ai:.::  ::..:::  A'  if  1'  Fig.  oH-.  equals  the  cur 
:*:;.•  ::.  ^.   :/^-  :'r.e  f.urren:  in  />. 

o  lUz' '."jir-.i.  The  resL<iance  of  a  parallel  combina- 
•.'.:.  fr:'*iL-  :he  ^i^'p^'Kol  of  the  sum  of  the  coiufii4:<aiiefj 
'.:  •he  '.f::j^T\i''.e  pan.-?. 

Tr.l-  ::-e:h'yi  of  fin«Hng  the  combined  resistanceB  ol 
;.>-'e-  '.:.  r.  ariilel.  L-  a  "  last  resfort  "  method.  The  resistance 
'  iT.  ,:(::.*-rij.'.'.y  be  found  by  a  direct  application  of  Ohm's 
!.i-.v.  '.J .:  -orrietimes  the  above  is  more  convenient. 

Tiie  CONL.VCTANCE  L?  the  reciprocal  of  resistance;  Uiat  is, 


Conductance  =  t; — - 


1 


Resist  ance* 

T]i'.'   if  the  resistance  may    be   said  to  represent  the  d^ 
f/a'f  s  V.  i'lj  which  an  electric  current  is  forced  throu^  a  wire, 


\. 
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the  Conductance  may  be  said  to  represent  the  ease  with 
which  the  current  can  be  forced  through  the  wire.  The 
name  **  Mho,"  the  inverse  of  "  Ohm/'  has  been  proposed 
as  the  unit  of  conductance.  A  wire  of  1  ohm  resistance  has  a 
conductance  of  1  mho.  A  wire  of  2  ohms  resistance  has  a 
conductance  of  i  mho,  etc. 


mho  = 


1 


ohm 


or    ohm  = 


mho" 


Since  two  resistances  in  parallel  offer  less  Resistance  to 
the  current  than  one  alone,  the  Conductance  of  the  com- 
bination is  greater  than  the 
conductance  of  one  alone. 
In  fact,  conductance  of  pieces 
in  parallel  equals  the  sum 
of  the  separate  conductances. 

Consider  Fig.  65. 

Resistance  of: 


XA 


Fia.  W, — Parallel  combination. 


L=80  ohms; 
Af=  8 
A  =  16 


( ( 


1 1 


Conductance  of: 


L=rj7r=  .0125  mho; 

M  =— =  .125  mho; 

o 

1 

A  =—  =  .0625  mho. 
16 

The  conductance  of  the  combination  therefore  is 


or 


1.1.1      16      1       ^_     , 
80 -^¥+16=80  ^^T^-^^"^^' 


.0125  +.125  +.0025  =.20  mho. 
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If  the  conductance  of  the  combination  is  \  mho,  the  resistanct 
of  the  combination  must  be  f  or  5  ohms,  since  the  resistance 
equals  the  reciprocal  of  the  conductance. 

Thus  the  rule  for  finding  the  resistance  of  a  parallel  com- 
bination is: 

Add  the  conductances  of  the  separate   branches,   which 

gives    the    conductance    of    the    combination.     Invert    the 

conductance  of  the  combination  to  get  the  resistance  of  the 

combination. 

Example.    In  Fig.  66,  (paral- 
lel combination.) 

Resistance  -4  =60  ohms; 
^=40  ohms; 
C= 80  ohms. 
Volt  ago    across    combination 
=  120  volts. 


<  < 


{ t 


Fio.  66. 


Find: 


(1)  Voltage  across  each. 

(2)  Current  through  each. 

(3)  Current  through  combination. 

(4)  Resistance  of  combination. 

(1)  Voltage  across  each  is  120  volts,  because  in  parallel  combinA- 
tions,  the  voltage  across  each  branch  equals  the  voltage  across 
the  combination. 

(2)  Current  through  each. 

Apply  Ohm's  Law  to  each  branch  successively. 

R' 


Current  (through  A)  = 


Current  through  A 


Current  through  B 


Current  through  C 


Voltage  (across -4) 
Resistance  (of  -4) 

120 
/=-^  =  2  amperes; 

/=— -^3  ami)cre8;  • 
41) 

120 
/ =-~  --^  1  Si  amperes.^g 


L^ 


1 
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(3)  Current  through  combination  e(]iials  the  sum  of  the  currents 
in  the  separate  branches: 

2  +  3  +  1.5=6.5  amperes. 

(4)  Resistance  of  combination: 
Apply  Ohm's  Law  to  the  combinatipn: 

n    '  ^          I  c         1-     .•     X      Voltage  (a(Toss  combination) 
jRcsistanee  (of  (•ombuiation)  =  7- , . 

Current  (through  combuiation) 

120 
/?  =  -rT-  =  18.46  ohms. 

D.O 

It  may  also  bo  solved  by  the  **  inversci  of  the  sum  of  the  separate 
conductan<*es,"    as  follows: 

T7r  +  T;r  +  ^;7r=— 7;  "dio.     (Conductance  of  combination.) 
60     40     80     240 

Resistance  (of  combination)  =  - - — : --_---. 

Conductance  (of  combniation) 

Therefore 

240 
/i=-—-=  18.46  ohms.     (Checks  with  above  ans.) 

Problem  21-3.     If  each  lamp  of  the  combination  Fig.  67,  takes 
.5  ampi».re,  how  many  amperes  must 
the  generator  deliver? 

Problem  22-3.  A  divided  circuit 
has  two  branches  of  1  ohm  and  \ 
ohm  respectively.  What  is  the  joint 
conductance  of   the  two  branches?  Fig.  67. 

WTiat  is  the  joint  resistance? 

Problem  23-3.     A  circuit  has  three  branches  of  12,  4,  and  6 

ohms  respectively.     If  4  am|)eres  flow  in.  the  cin^uit  containing 

,^  6  ohms,  what  current  will  flow  in  each  of  the  others? 

**    Problem  24-3.     What  pressure  will  be  required  to  force   10 

uperes  through  a  parallel    combination  consisting   of  4  ohms, 

4un8,  and  8  ohms? 


V  ^;^j6.  Simple   Parallel   Lighting    Systems.      The    modern 
•l^descent  lamps  are  usually  installed  in  parallel.    The 
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B 


.6  0bm8 


^Ohms 


resistance  of  all  thB  lamps  of  any  make  is  not  the  same. 
Nor  is  the  voltage  across  all  the  lamps  when  installed  the 
same.  Still  for  convenience  in  calculating  the  "  line  drop," 
efficiency  of  transmission,  etc.,  each  lamp  is  assumed  to 
take  the  same  current.  The  error  introduced  by  this  assump- 
tion is  usually  too  small  to 
be  taken  into  account. 

A  general  problem  may 
be  stated  as  follows: 

A  lighting  circuit  is  ar- 
ranged with  two  groups  of 
lamps  as  in  Fig.  68.  One 
group  has  two  lamps,  the  other,  three.  Each  lamp  takes  2 
amperes.     The  generator  has  a  terminal  voltage  of  120  volts. 

Resistance  of  line  wire  AB  and  DE=,(S  ohm  each. 
"         ''    "      *'    £Cand  i5;F=.3  ohm  each. 


.6  0hiii8 


E     .1  Ohms 


Fig.  68. 


Find: 


(a)  Volts  lost  in  line  wires. 

(b)  \'oltago  across  each  group  of  lamps. 


First.  P'iud  the  current  distribution  tliroughout  circuit, 
assuming  that  each  lamp  takes  2  amperes. 


Current  through  BC  -- 

EF- 
AB 
DE 


ti 


{( 


(I 


ti 


A  amperes 

4 
10 
10 


tt 
It 


Second.     By  Ohm's  law,  solve  for  the  "  drop  "  in  line 
wire. 

Drop  (in  AB)  =  current  (through  .4 5)  X rasL^tance  (of  AB). 

=.6X10=6  volts. 
Drop  (hi  DE)  =current  (through  /;/i)X resistance  (of  DE). 

=.6X10=6  volts. 


y^ 
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Total  volts  used  in  line  between  generator  and  first  group 
of  lamps  then  equals, 

6+6  =  12  volts. 

Generator  voltage  — voltage  lost  in  lead  wires  =  voltage 
at  lamps  (BE), 

120- 12  =108  volts  across  BE. 

Volts  (lost  in  BC)  =current  (through i?C)xresistancc  (of  BC) ; 

=4X.3  =  1.2; 
Volts  (lost  m  ^F)  =4  X  .3  =  1 .2 ; 

Total  lost  between  two  groups  of  lamps  =1.2  4-1.2=2.4  volts. 
Voltage  at  first  group  — volts  lost  in   connecting  wires  = 

voltage  at  second  group. 

108-2.4  =  105.6  volts  across  CF, 

Thus: 

The  voltage  across  first  group  =108     volts. 
"        "  "    second  "     =105.6  volts. 

The  above  simple  method  by  which  this  general  problem 
was  solved,  can  be  used  in  solving  any  problem  in  Direct 
Current  Light  and  Power  distribution. 

66.  Standard  Units.  So  far,  only  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  volts,  amperes  and  ohms  have  been  set  forth.  It 
is  essential,  however,  that  the  student  know  what  the  stand- 
ard value  of  each  is,  and  how  it  is  obtained. 

It  is  necessary  to  define  independently  but  two  of  the 
three  quantities.  The  third  may  be  determined  by  the 
application  of  Ohm's  law.  It  is  customary  at  the  present 
time  to  determine  independently  the  Ohm  and  the  Ampere, 
and  then  define  the  Volt  as  that  pressure  which  will  cause 
one  ampere  to  flow  through  one  ohm.  Probably,  a  better 
method  is  to  define  independently  the  Ohm  and  the  Voltj 
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and  set  the  value  of  the  Ampere  as  the  current  which  one 
volt  pressure  will  force  througii  one  ohm  resistance.  The 
reason  why  tha  second  method  Ls  to  be  preferred  is  that 
the  volt  can  be  detemiinetl  independently  much  more 
accurately  than  can  the  ampere. 

The  Standard  Ohm  is  the  resistance  of  a  column  of  pure 
mercury  106.3  cms.  long,  of  uniform  cross-section,  and  weigh- 
ing 14.4521  gms.  at  0°  C. 

The  Standard  Ampere  is  the  rate  of  flow  of  a  steady 
current  which  deposits  .001  US  gm.  of  silver  per  sec.  from 
a  standanl  solution  of  silver  nitrate. 

The  Standard  Volt  is  the  pressure  retjuired  to  force 
the  Standard  Ampere  through  the  Standard  Ohm. 

The  Standard  \iM:r  mav  bo  defined  as  ^r-rrrrrr  of  the 

1.01^4 

voltage  of  a  Standard  Weston  cell.  This  latter  definition 
has  not  yet  l)een  adopted,  but  is  likely  to  be,  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  nuiintaining  and  reproducing  the  standard 
conditions  in  solutions  of  silver  nitrate.  The  theory  of 
the.se  standard  measurements  is  taken  up  more  fully  in 
C.liapters  V  and  XII. 
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SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  III 

Electricity  is  said  to  flow;  thus  we  speak  of  an  electric 
current. 

UNITS 

AMPERE.  (Rate  of  flow).  One  coulomb  per  second, 
or  current  which  will  deposit  in  a  given  time  a  standard 
amount  of  silver  from  standard  silver  nitrate  solution. 

OHM.  (Resistance  to  flow.)  Resistance  offered  by  standard 
column  of  mercury. 

VOLT.  (Pressure  causing  current  to  flow).  Pressure  to 
cause  one  ampere  to  flow  through  one  ohm  resistance. 

POTENTIAL  DIFFERENCE.  The  fundamental  requisite 
for  a  flow  of  current  in  an  electric  circuit;  can  be  called  the 
electric  difference  in  level  between  two  points.  The  cur- 
rent flows  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  level;  potential 
difference  is  measured  in  volts. 

OHM'S  LAW. 

volts  ,     E 

Amperes =-r — ,  1=^. 

'^  ohms  R 

Volts       =  amperes  X  ohms,  E=IR. 

volts  E 

Ohms      = ,  R=-. 

amperes  I 

Ohm's  law  should  be  understood  to  mean  always : 

The  current  in  a  certain  part  of  the  circuit  equals  the 
voltage  across  that  jame  part  divided  by  the  resistance  of  that 
same  part.  "^ 

SERIES  CIRCUITS.  Combined  resistance  of  parts  in  series 
equals  sum  of  the  separate  resistances. 

Combined  Voltage  across  parts  in  series  equals  sum  of 
voltages  across  the  separate  resistances. 

Combined  Current.    Current  is  same  in  each  part. 

PARALLEL  CIRCUITS.  Combined  resistance  of  branches 
equals  the  reciprocal  of  the  sum  of  the  separate  conductances. 

Combined  current  equals  the  sum  of  the  currents  in  the 
separate  branches. 

Combined  Voltage.  Voltage  across  each  branch  is  the  same 
as  the  voltage  across  the  combination. 

Condsictance  is  the  reciprocal  of  resistance. 
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PROBLEMS,   CHAPTER  IH 

25-3.  If  a  car  heater  is  supplied  with  a  pressure  of  550  volts 
from  the  trolley,  how  great  must  its  resistance  be  that  the  current 
may  not  exceed  5  amjxires  ? 

26-3.  A  16-c.p.  lamp  requires  .5  amjiere,  and  its  resistance 
at  full  candle-power  is  200  ohms.  What  voltage  must  be  impressed 
on  its  terminals? 

27-8.  Find  drop  across  wire  of  78.8  ohms  resistJince,  if  200 
amperee  are  forced  through  it. 

28-3.  Through  M,  Fig.  60,  5  ami)eres  flow.  Through  M' 
15  aitiperes.    Total  amperes  in  line  ctiual  what? 


M 


M' 


Fio.  09. 


29-3.  If  each  lamp,  Fig.  70,  takes  .4  anii)ere,  how  mueh  cur- 
rfiit  flows  in  the  following  sections  of  the  line:  -l^,  HC,  DE,  and 
EF? 

30-3.  What  i>ressure  is  needed  for  an  incandescent  lamp  of 
'ti)  ohm.s  resistance,  through  which  flows  a  current  of  1.04  amperes? 

31-3.  A  i>arallfil  circuit  has  resist anct*?j  in  the  several  branches 
nf  I,  2,  4,  5,  and  10  ohms  res|x»ctively.  What  is  the  conductance 
(li  thfj  combination?  What  is  the  resistance? 

32-3.  Through  each  lamp,  Fig.  71.  4  ami)eres  flow. 

Find  current  from  A  to  B; 

H  to  F; 
B  to  C; 
C  to  E. 


33-3.  A  circuit  has  two  branches,  one  of  2  ohms  with  a 
'iirn-nt  of  0  jimjKinis,  the  other  of  15  ohms.  What  current  flows 
in  thr*  yd^cfrnti  branch  ami  what  difi'erence  of  potential  is  main- 
tainf;d  lx;twwn  the  temnnals  of  the  circuit? 
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34-3.  Lamp  L,  Fig.  72,  requires  2  amperes.  Brush  potential 
of  generator  is  220  volts: 

(a)  How  many  volts  are  used  to  send  current  through  the  line 
wires? 

(6)  What  voltage  is  there  across  the  lamp? 

(c)  What  is  the  resistance  of  the  lamp? 


4  Ohms 


4  Ohms 


>^L 


Fio.  71. 


Fia.  72. 


35-3.  A  5000-ohm  galvanometer  has  its  terminals  connected 
to  two  points  in  a  circuit  between  which  there  is  a  difference 
of  potential  of  .01  volt.  What  current  flows  through  the  gal- 
vanometer? 

36-3.  Three  resistances  of  20,  15,  and  8  ohms  are  in  series, 
with  200  volts  applied  across  the  outside.  What  will  be  the  dif- 
ference of  potential  across  each  resistance?  Current  through  each? 

37-3.  There  are  seven  arc  lamps  in  series.  Fig.  73,  each  requiring 
5  amperes.  If  each  has  a  resistance  of  16  ohms,  how  many  volts 
must  dynamo  supply  to  system? 


^Obms 


.2S  Obms 


M 


Fio.  73. 


Fig.  74. 


38-3.  Motor  requires  20  amperes  at  110  volts,  in  Fig.  74. 
Line  wires  have  .25  ohm  each.  What  pressure  must  be  supplied 
by  generator? 

39-3.  A  Ynie  40  ft.  long  has  a  drop  of  2  volts  across  it.  What 
will  be  the  drop  across  20  ft.? 

40-3.  It  is  desired  to  find  the  resistance  of  the  motor  in  Fig.  75. 
The  motor  (3f)  is  put  in  a  circuit  in  series  with  a  resistance  (R) 
of  .020  ohm.  The  drop  across  /?  =  .436  volt;  the  drop  across 
M  « .348  volt.    What  is  the  resistance  of  the  motor? 
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41-3.  Each  of  the  8  arc  lamps  in  Fig.  76  requires  6  amperes. 
The  ordinary  resistance  of  each  lamp  is  13  ohms.  They  are  put 
8  in  series  on  an  800-volt  line.  How  much  extra  resistance  must 
be  added  to  each  lamp  to  cut  the  current  down  to  the  required 
6  amperes? 


r 


I 


M 


R  =.020  Ohms 
AAAAAAA/ 


X— 

— X— 

— X— 

i 

X— 

— X— 

— X — 

X 

-   1 

Fi«i.  75, 


Fio.  76. 


42-3.  The  average  resistance  of  each   lamp  in  Fig.  77  is  220 
ohms.     Each  lamp  takes  .3  ami)ere. 
(a)  What  is  voltage  across  lamps? 
(6)  Voltage  lost  in  line? 
(c)  What  is  brush  potential  of  the  generator? 


2  Ohms 


ss  ? 


11 


A      aObnM      C    lOhm     E.^ 


2  Ohms 
Fig.  77. 


Fio.  78. 


43-3.  Each  himp  in  I''ig.  7S,  tak(^s  ..*)  ann)cn». 

(a)  What  is  voltage  across  CD  and  AV*'? 

(6)  WTiat  is  average  resistance  of  eacli  hini[)  across  (//)? 

(c)  Across  ZiV''? 

id)  Volts  lost  in  line? 


1000  ft. 


-1000fU~«| 


mm  fo  Ww 


Fi«:.  7«). 


Fiu.  80. 


44-3.  Cienerator  I>,  Fig.  71),  has  an  E.M.F.  of  115  volts  on  open 
circuit;  lamp:,  have  a  rcsistancci  of  220  ohms  each.  Generator 
is  able  to  supply  .5  ampere  to  each  lamp. 

(a)  What  is  brush  potential  when  supplying  this  current? 

(6)  What  is  the  internal  resistance  of  dynamo?  (Neglect 
feed-wire  resistance.) 
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46-3.  A  storage  battery  has  an  E.M.F.  of  2.20  volts  on  open 
circuit;  the  internal  resistance  is  .002  ohm.  What  is  the  terminal 
voltage  when  it  is  delivering  10  arajx^res? 

46-3.  Each  lamp  in  Fig.  80  is  to  take  1  ampere.  There  are 
available  for  feed  wires  two  coils,  one  having  a  resistance  of  2 
ohms,  the  other  3  ohms;  each  coil  <^ontains  2000  ft. 

(a)  Should  the  3-ohm  lot  Ix?  used  bt^tween  the  dynamo  and 
group  A,  or  between  *group  A  and  group  B? 

{h)  What  is  the  greatest  voltage  that  can  be  obtained  across 
-4  and  across  B,  using  these  two  coils  as  lead  wires? 

(c)  What  difference  in  the  voltage  across  A  would  a  i)oor  use 
of  the  wire  make? 

47-3.  Two  resistances,  150  and  100  ohms  res|)ectively,  are 
connected  in  parallel  between  two  points  .4  and  B,  across  which 
the  pressure  is  110  volts. 

(a)  What  current  will  flow  in  each  circuit? 

(b)  If  the  100-ohm  circuit  lx>  reduced  to  2  ohms,  what  current 
will  flow  in  each? 

(c)  What  is  the  resistance  of  the  parallel  combination  in  each  case? 

48-3.  In  Fig.  81, 

Resistance  of  ^  =  100  ohms. 

^  =  120  ohms. 
C  =  160  ohms. 
Find: 

(a)  Current  through  each  resistance.  a' 

(6)  Resistance  of  parallel  combination  (A 

and  B),  .    , 

(c)  Combined  resisjt^nce  of  syst^jm. 
(fl)  Voltage  acros^each  resistance.  Fio.  8i. 

49-3.  In  Fig.  g2,  Voltage  from  A  to  ^==40  volts. 
Current  through  resiRtanc^e  x  is  2.5  ampen^s. 

Resistance  y  =  5  ohms. 
**  2=4  ohms. 

Find: 

Current  through  y.    Resistance  of  x. 

z.    Voltage  from  B  to  C, 


1 1 


60-8.  A  ^'flUHr^fg  circuit  contains  65  arc  lamps  in  series,  each 
of  8  ohms  remstance.  If  the  resistance  of  the  generator  is  4  ohms 
and  of  the  line  is  8  ohms,  what  electromotive  force  must  be  main- 
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tained  to  supply  a  current  of  3  aini)eres?    WTiat  is  the  brush 
potential  of  the  generator? 

51-3.  In  Fig.  83,  Mi  ha-s  a  resistance  of  5.5  ohms,  and  requires 
a  current  of  20  aniix*res;    M^  recjuires  10  amperes. 
(a)  What  voltage  across  Mi  and  across  .I/2? 
(6)  What  is  the  combined  resistance  of  AC  and  BDf 


J»  Ohm        A 


[—VWVWW — I 

X 


y 


gZ/WW^ 


' — vAAAAAAAA— ' 

Fnj.  82. 


1©^      \k   ra 

1  /^        .120hm         [ 

B  D 


Fio.  83. 


52-3.  Each  lamp,  Fig.  84,  has    220  ohms  resistance,  and  is 
run  on  110  volts. 
Find: 

(a)  Total  current  through  lamps. 
(h)  Volts  lost  in  line, 
(r)  Brush  potential  of  generator. 
id)  E.M.F.  of  generator, 
(e)  Volts  lost  in  generator. 


2  Ohms 


MS 


2  Ohms 


13 


B 


iS  SB 


;nj 


.24 


.8 


Fig.  84. 


Fio.  85. 


53-3.  In  Fig.  85,  voltage  across  group  A  =  1 16  volts.     Resist- 
ance of  each  lamp  in  group  .4  =  100  ohms. 
Find : 

(a)  Voltage  across  group  B. 

(b)  Average  resistance?  of  each  lamp  in  group  /?. 

(c)  Line  drop  Iwtween  generator  and  group  A, 
{(I)  Line  loss  in  volts  between  .4  and  B. 

(e)  Current  through  each  lamp  in  A  and  each  lamp  in  B. 

54-3.  \Vhat  would  the  values  in  Problem  53  become  if  the 
resistance  from  G  to  A  were  .3  ohm  for  each  wire,  and  from  A  to 
B  .24  ohm  for  each  line  wire? 
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66-*3.  A  circuit  consists  of  the  following  4  parts  joined  in  series. 
First  part:  2  coils  joined  to  each  other  in  parallel,  one  having  4 
ohms  resistance,  the  other  7  ohms.  Second  part:  a  line  of  wire  of 
16  ohms  resistatKie.  Third  part:  12  lamps  in  parallel,  each  hav- 
ing 220  ohms  resistance.  Fourth  part:  a  line  wire  of  2  ohms 
resistance. 

What  voltage  is  required  to  send  5  amj^eres  through  this  circuit? 

66-3.  In  Fig.  86, 


%u    n;P 


F 


^"    ufi 


S 


<WAJ" 


Fio.  86. 


Car  No.  1  is  1  mile  from  station  and  is  taking  40  ami)eres. 
2**  Smiles         ''  "  20 


1 1 


t  ( 


t  i 


3"  4 


i  i 


<  I 


<  I 


25 

Track  resistance 


Trolley  has  a  resistance  of  .42  ohm  per  mile. 
.03  ohm  per  mile. 
Find: 

(a)  Voltage  across  each  car. 
(6)  Total  voltage  loss  in  line. 

67-3.  What  would  the  values  in  Problem  56  become  if  a  feeder 
of  .26  ohm  per  mile  were  run  along  the  trolley,  being  tied  to  it  every 
halfmUe? 
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POWER  MEASUREMENT 


Use  of  Ammeter,  Voltmeter,  ami  Wattmeter — Electric  Power;  Watt: 
Kilowatt — Variations  of  Power  Equation — ^Electric  Energy; 
Kilowatt-hour;  Wat t-secoml  or  Joule — Electric  Energj'  Converted 
to  Heat  Energy — Heat  Equivalent  of  Electricity — Efficiency:  of 
Electric  Machines;  of  Electric  Transmission;  of  Electric  Lamps. 

67.  Ammeter.  WTien  we  wLsli  to  know  how  many  am- 
peres are  flowing  through  a  giirn  part  of  a  circuit,  we  insert 
an  ammeter  in  that  part  of  the  circuit.  Since  an  ammeter 
reads  only  the  current  going  through  itself,  we  must  actually 
cause  the  current  we  wish  to  measure  to  flow  through  the 
instrument.  This  means,  we  must  break  the  circuit  and 
insert  the  anmieter  in  such  a  way  that  the  current 
flows  through  it.  In  other  words,  an  awmcter  is  alwap 
placed  in  series  in  a  circuit. 

In  Fig.  S7,  ammeter  A  measures  the  current  through 
li  because  it  is  placed  in  series  with  A\     Since  the  circuit 


X 

L 


a 


Fig.  87. — Ammetor  A  measures 
current  in  ft  and  A'. 


Vui.  H8.  — Anunotor  ,4  inea<iiir«>9 
current  in  M  only. 


is  a  simple  series  circuit,  the  anmieter  also  measures  the 
current  in  arc  L  and  generator  G.  Notice  that  the  ciiruit 
is  broken  to  insert  ammeter. 

In  Fig.  <SS,  the  ammeter  A  measures  the  current  ilowiag 
through  the  motor  M,  because  it  is  in  series  with' the  motor. 

70 
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It  does  not,  however,  measure  the  current  in  the  lanij)  L, 
because  it  is  not  in  series  with  the  hunp.  Neither  does  it 
measure  the  current  throu^jh  the  generator  G.  The  cur- 
rent through  the  generator  must  equal  the  current  through 
motor  M  plus  the  current  through  lamj)  L,  as  explained 
in  Chapter  III. 

Since  an  ammeter  must  always  be  of  very  low  resistance 
in  order  not  to  cut  down  the  current,  it  is  necessary  ahrays 
to  use  a  short-circuiting  switch  with  the  instrument.  This 
protects  it  from  injur}"  in  case  there  is  too  much  current 
flowing  through  the  line  for  the  instrument  to  record. 

In  Fig.  89,  with  the  short-circuiting  switch  in  j)()sition 
S,  nearly  all  the  current  flows  through  the  switch-blade*.     If 


8' 

--^8  y. X 


0 


L 
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Fir,.  89. — Ainmotor  with  short  rirriiitiiik;  Hwitrh.  Fio.  9(). 

there  is  too  much  current  hi  the  line  for  the  instrument  to 
carry,  there  will  be  a  noticeable  reading  on  the  instrument 
with  sw^itch  S  closed.  If,  however,  the  anuuoter  registers 
nothing,  it  will  probably  be  safe  to  throw  the  switch  to  the 
position  S%  which  causes  all  the  current  to  flow  through 
the  ammeter^  where  it  will  be  indicated. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  get  the  +  side  of  the  histrument 
on  the  +  side  of  the  line. 

68.  Voltmeter.  Pressure  between  two  points  is  measured 
by  placing  a  voltmeter  across  these  pohits.  A  voltmeter 
is  not  inserted  in  a  circuit,  but  merely  placed  in  shunt  with 
the  part  of  the  circuit  across  which  it  is  desired  to  find  the 
voltage. 

In  Fig.  90,  if  it  is  desired  to  find  the  voltage  across  R, 
the  voltmeter  is  connected  as  shown,  to  the  two  ends  of  /r*, 
without  disturbing  the  fonner  connections.  He  sure  to 
get  +  side  gf  voltmeter   on   the  +  sitle  of   the  line.     A 
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voltmeter  h  of  very  high  resistance,  and  therefore  takes 
no  appreciable  amount  of  current  from  the  line. 

Just  as  an  ammeter  indicates  the  current  flowing  through 
iUelf,  so  a  voltmeter  reads  the  voltage  across  itself.  Thus 
hi  Fig.  90,  when  we  wish  to  measure  the  voltage  across  the 
resistance  7?,  we  place  the  voltmeter  in  parallel  with  R, 
so  that  the  voltage  across  it  will  be  the  same  as  the  voltage 
across  R,  Therefore  when  it  indicates  the  voltage  across 
itself,  it  also  indicates  the  voltage  across  /?. 

69.  Rule  for  Use  of  Ammeter  and  Voltmeter.  Place 
Ammeter  in  scries,  always  using  a  short-circuiting  switch 
to  i)revcnt  injury  to  the  nistrument. 

Place  Voltmeter  in  shunt.  Put  the  +  side  of  each 
instrument  on  the  -f  side  of  the  lino. 

Fig.  9 J  shows  the. correct  use  of  an  ammeter  and  a  volt- 

meter  to    measure    the    current    and   the 
voltage  suj)plied  to  the  motor  M. 

The  short Hurcuiting  switch  S  must  be 
oj.(»uod  before  the  ammeter  is  read. 

All  the  current  thnt  enters  the  motor 
niu.-t  then  flow  through  the  ammeter  and 
Ik*  indiratcMl.  The  anuneter  is  of  ver\' 
low  resistance  (about  .001  or  .002  ohm) 
and  does  not  cut  down  the  flow  of  the 
current. 

The  voltmeter  is  of  veiy  high  resistance 
(about  1 0,000  ohms),  and  does  not  allow  any 
ai)preciable  current  to  flow  around  the 
motor,  yet  enough  goes  through  it  to  cause 
it  to  indicate  the  voltage  across  the  terminal  AB  of  the 
motor. 

Sui)pose  the  voltage  across  the  motor  to  be  110  volts, 
what  would  hapi)en  if  an  animHvr  of  .002  ohm  resistance 
were  by  mistake  ])laced  across  AB?  (Remember— 
Ohm's  law  is  always  in  operation.)  For  a  detailed  cUs- 
cussi(»n  of  ammeters  and  voltmeters  see  Chapter  XIV. 


I''r«:.Hl. — Animot«*r 
aiid  viilf  rni-HTfoii- 
n<'rt<-l  to  iiu'iuiun* 
IHiVfiT  iiMti  by  M. 
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Work  and  Power  Measurements 

60.  Power,  Watt,  Kilowatt.  The  flow  of  an  electric 
current  has  been  likened  to  the  flow  of  water  through  a 
pipe.  A  current  of  water  is  measured  by  the  number  of 
gallons  or  pounds  flowing  per  minute;  a  current  of  electricity, 
by  the  number  of  amperes,  or  coulombs  per  second.  The 
power  required  to  keep  a  current  of  water  flowing  is  the 
product  of  the  current  in  pounds  per  minute  by  head,  or 
pressure,  in  feet.  This  gives  the  power  in  foot-pounds  per 
minuie.     To  reduce  to  horse-power,  it  is  necessary  merely 

*      r   -1    u     ooAAA    •        feet  X  (lbs.  per  min.) 

to  divide  by  33,000,  i.e., r^n =  11. P. 

In  exactly  the  same  way,  the  power  required  to  keep  a 
current  of  electricity  flowing,  is  the  product  of  the  current 
in  amperes  by  the  pressure  in  volts.  This  gives  the  power 
in  watts.  To  reduce  to  Kilowatts  it  is  necessary  merely 
to   divide   by    1000,    i.e. 

volts  X  amperes  _  t-  «- 

ioob        -*^v\. 

1  Kilowatt        =1.34  Horse-power  or  1^  H.P. 
1  Horse-power  =746  watts  or  ^  Kilowatt. 

This  method  of  computing  electric  power  may  be  written 
in  the  form  of  an  equation  as 

P=IE. 

where  P=«power  in  Watts] 

/=eurrent  in  Amperes; 
E  =pres8ure  in  Volts. 

The  two  following  examples  show  the  similarity  in  the 
methods    of    computing  water  power  and  electric  power: 
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Example.  What  {Kiwrr  is  rcHiuin^d  to  drive  a  pump  which 
rriiiHt  niiw>  water  l(K)  ft.  and  sui>ply  1500  gals.  piT  hour?  (1  gal. 
of  wat4?r  weighs  H^^  II )s.) 

Power   -■  prossun*  X  (current : 

f<»et  X  pounds  \yeT  inin.; 

,.w.  ,        1500X8.3  „ 

-  100  ft.  X — lbs.  jwr  mm; 

=-  20,800  ft.  11).  i)ermin.; 
•JO,HOO  ft  .-11).  IMT  inin.     \'    -  K.P.=^.<>3  H.P. 

About  a  1  I  LP.  motor  would  then  Ih»  required  to  drive  the  pump, 
wlien  delivering  the  eurrent. 

Example.  What  power  is  reipiired  to  drive  a  generator  which 
uuiHl  tieliver  -I  ain|M»res  at   120  volts? 

Power     pressure  X  ourn^nt. 
volts  XamiMTes. 

-  120X4  =4S0  watts  or  .480  K.W. 

4S() 
ISO  watts     — -  H.P. -.04  H.P. 
74(> 

Thus  a  motor  of  sinnewhat  less  than  a  1  H.P.  would  be  re- 
(pnn'd  to  drive  the  generator  when  delivering  this  eurrent. 

Note  that  tlu»s»'  iuoiIuhIs  i»f  eomputing  the  power  are  identicaL 

61.  To  Compute  the  Power  in  an  Electric  Circuit.      If 

ihou  wo  wish  ti>  know  tho  jx>\viM-  that  Ls  being  coiisuiued  in 
ci  r<W<>t«  ;m.'*/  of  ati  eloetrie  eireuit,  wo  merely  have  to  insert 
an  juutnotor  tv»  nioasuiv  the  ournMii  m  that  purl  of  the  rir- 
ouit.  at\d  aj^ply  a  vohn\otor  to  luoasuro  the  voltAge  across 
?';,:;  \\y:i  of  iho  eireuit,  and  multiply  the  .\iiinieter 
?x\i.j\r»i:s  by  tho  Volt  mot  or  road  in  Ji.  Thk  gives  us  our 
]sn\or  vi\rtv;*\  in  Waiti*.  This  is  usually  stated  as 
ar,  tsjuajioVi  a.^  follows: 

W  a :  is     VoIts  \  AnrjVroa^. 

VV.o  s:^r.;«"  ',^rtv;iu:u^r.s  v.. us:   iv  «  Ss^^rvcsl  in  the  use  rf 
U.i>  tv;i;i::*^n  as  ir.  'ho  ;iso  of  OV.:v.">  law.     Thakt  is,    the 
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Voltage  and  the  Current  must  be  measured  for  the  savie 
pari  of  the  circuit  at  the  same  time,  and  their  product  is 
the  power  consumed  in  that  part  of  the  circuit  alone.  The 
following  example  illustrates  the  use  of  the  equation. 

Example.     A  generator  G,  Fig.  92,  is  furnishing  a  current  of 

4  amperes  to  the  line  at  a  pros-  aaaa** 

sure  of  120  volts.    There  is  in  the     ^~^v  pS^you^Lj"   |     fl> 

circuit  a  resistance  /?,  which  re-     >  (  g 


M 


> 


(juires  5  volts  to  force  the  current     ^    j^ |     S 

through  it,   and    a    motor    My 
which  requires  115  volts.     How 

much   power   does   the   resistance    R   consume,  and   how  much 
does  the  motor  M  consume? 
The  resistance  R  consumes : 

P=IE, 
or 

P(watt8  in  i2)= /(current   through  /?)  X/i^(voltage   across  R), 
P=4(amperes.)  X 5 (volts)  =20  watts* 

Motor  M  consumes : 

P=/^, 
or 

P(watt8  in  ilf)= /(current  through  3/)  X i^( voltage  across  M), 
P  =  4(ampercs)  X 115  (volts)  =460  watts. 

The    total    power    consumed    by    R    and    3/ =  460  +  20  =  480 
watts. 

This  checks  with  the  total  power  delivered  to  the  circuit  as 
follows: 

P  =  IE{for  circuit), 
or 

P(watts   in    circuit)  = /(current    in    circuit)  X  ^(voltage    across 
circuit). 

P«4  (amperes)  X 120  (volts)  =480  watts. 

62.  Variations  of  Power  Equation.     Just  as  Ohm's  law 
has  the  three  forms,  (1)  /=~,  (2)  E^IR,  (3)  R^^j,  so 
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this  power  equation  P^IE  may  have  three  forms,  found 
as  follows: 


(1) 

but, 
Therefore, 


(2) 
again, 


Therefore, 


(3) 


P=IE; 


E=IR. 


Ohm's  law. 


P  =/(//^)  or  PR,  substituting  in  (1). 


P  =  PR; 


R 


Ohm's  law. 


/E\        E^ 
P  =  (^jZi'=-^,  substituting  in  (1). 


P  = 


1?*^ 
h" 


R 


It  is  well  to  learn  this  equation  in  its  three  forms: 


P=IE=PR^^, 


Thi.H  will  save  a  consickTable  amount  of  mathematical 
work. 

VVhfn  the  volts  and  amperes  arc  given,  multiply  direct 
to  fi^cX  the  watts  (P=IE);  when  the  amperes  and  ohms 
are  known,  multiply  ohms  by  square  of  amperes  {P=PR); 
when  volts  and  ohms  are  known,  divide  square  of  volts 


by  ohms  \^'  ^-jTj' 


The  rej'iilt  in  the  same  as  though  we  used  Ohm's  law^ErsI 
to  find  the  amj>eres  and  volts  and  then  multiplied. 
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Example.    Generator  G,  Fig.  93,  furnishes  .5  ampere  to  the 
line  at  115  volts  pressure.     What 
power  is  consumed   by    (o)  the 
110- volt  lamp  L,  and  by  (6)  the 
10  ohms  resistance  R?  ^  ^^  r 

(0)  For  the  lamp  L :  '^'-^ ""Cfll^^iy^ 

J5;  =  110  volts:  ^     ^ 

,       _  Fio.  93. 

/  =  .5  ampere ; 

(1)  P=J5;/  =  .5X110=55  watts. 

Or  find  the  resistance  of  the  lamp. 


'-9>i 

oi 

B. 


72=  rl  =  1^=220  ohms. 

/         .0 


Then 


/  =  .5  ampere; 
/?  =  220  ohms; 
(2)  P = /»/2  =  .5  X  .5  X  220 = 55  watts. 

Or 

E=  110  volts; 
/2  =  220  ohms. 
„    E'     110X110    „       _ 

(•'^)  ^=^=-220-=''^"''^- 

The  result  of  any  of  the  three  methods  is  the  same,  55  watts. 
Therefore  it  is  always  best  to  use  the  easiest  method  for  the  data 
given.  Since  the  voltage  and  the  current  in  this  case  were  given, 
it  is  best  to  use  P=EL 

(b)  For  the  resistance  R. 

/?  =  10  ohms; 
/  =  .5  ampere ; 
p=iJi2  =  .5X.5X10=2.5  watts. 

There  is  no  nee^  of  finding  the  voltage  across  /2,  and  multiply- 
ing that  by  the  current,  though  the  result  would  be  the  same. 
Thus 

115  volts— 110  volts =5  volts  across  R. 

J? =5  volts; 
/  =  .5  ampere; 
P  -=  /^  =  .5  X  .5  =  .25  watts. 
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Problem  1-4.  How  many  horse-power  are  required  to  hoist 
a  load  of  2000  lbs.  40  ft.  per  minute? 

Problem  2-4.  How  many  kilowatts  are  required  to  supply 
the  power  in  Problem  1-4? 

Problem  3-4.  What  power  is  being  used  by  an  incandescent 
lamp  which  takes  .5  amperes  at  110  volts? 

Problem  4-4.  What  power  does  a  car  heater  use  if  its  resistance 
is  100  ohms  and  the  pressure  across  it  is  550  volts? 

.  Problem  6-4.    What  power  does  an  electric  flatiron'use  on  a 
115- volt  circuit  if  the  resistance  is  50  ohms? 

Problem  6-4.  How  many  watts  are  consumed  in  lead  wires 
in  Fig.  72? 

Problem  7-4.  A  1 10- volt  arc  lamp  requires  6  amperes  to  operate 
properly.    What  power  does  such  a  lamp  take? 

Problem  8-4.  How  many  watts  are  used  by  motor  M%  in 
Fig  83?    How  many  watts,   by  the  Une  wires  between  D  and 

Problem  9-4.  What  power  is  consimied  by  each  lamp  in  Group 
A,  of  Fig.  85? 

Problem  10-4.  The  power  being  delivered  by  the  generator 
in  Fig.  86  is  equivalent  to  how  many  horse-power? 

63.  Use  of  Wattmeter.  Instead  of  using  two  separate 
instruments,  an  ammeter  and  a  voltm^er,  to  measure  the 
power  consumed  in  a  certain  part  of  a  circuit,  we  may  use 
a  single  instrument  called  a  Wattmeter.  This  instrument 
is  a  combination  of  an  ammeter  and  a  voltmeter,  and  thus 
has  an  ammeter  part  of  low  resistance  to  measure  the  cur- 
rent, and  a  voltmeter  part  of  high  resistance  to  take  the  volt- 
age. The  indicator  shows  the  product  of  the  volts  times 
the  amperes,  that  is,  the  waits. 

A  wattmeter,  then,  usually  has  four  terminals,  two  for 
the  ammeter  leads  and  two  for  the  voltmeter  leads.  The 
utmost  care  must  always  he  exercised  in  using  the  proper 
terminals.  An  error  in  this  respect  will  ruin  a  very  ex- 
pensive instrument. 
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Fig.  94,  shows  the  correct  method  of  connecting  a  watt- 
meter in  the  circuit  to  measure  the  power  taken  by  the  arc 
lamp  L.  The  ammeter  terminals  A  A, 
are  put  in  series  with  the  arc  lamp  L 
and  the  voltmeter  terminals  VV  are 
connected  in  parallel  across  the  arc 
lamp.  For  a  detailed  discussion  of  the 
wattmeter,  see  Chapter  XIV. 

64.  Work  —  Commercial   Units.      In 
order  to  compute  the  amount  of  work 
done  by  a  given  engine,  it  is  necessary 
to  know  the  time  it  has   been  rumiing,     p,o  g^  —Wattmeter 
and  the  power  it  has  been  supplying,  that    ^Z'ir^L^„.^TyX. 
is,  its  rate  of  doing  work.     If  the  power 
is  measured  in  Horse-power  and  the  time  in  Hours,  the 
work  done  is  measured  in  Horse-power-Hours  and  is  the 
product  of  the  Horse-power  by  the  Hours. 

Similarly,  if  the  power  is  measured  in  Kilowatts  and  the 
time  in  Hours,  the  work  done  is  measured  in  Kilowatt- 
Hours  and  is  merely  the  product  of  the  Kilowatts  by  the 
Hours. 

The  Horse-power-hour  and  the  Kilowatt-hour  are 
the  conmiercial  units  of  work. 

1  H.P.  hour  =.746  K.W.  hour; 
1  K.W.  hour  =  1.34  H.P.  hours. 

The  use  of  these  units  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
examples: 

Example.  How  much  work  is  done  in  one  day  of  8  hours  by 
a  150-K.W.  generator  running  at  full  load? 


or 


150X8-1200  K.W.  hours; 
1200X1.34  =  1610  H.P.  hours. 


Ezamfde.     At  15  cla.  per  K.W.  hour,  what  is  the  cost  of  burn- 
ing 100  lamps  for  8  hours  if  each  lamp  consumes  50  watts? 
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Power  consumed  in  100  lamps: 

100X50=5000  watts=5K.W.; 
8X5  =  40  K.W.  hours; 
40X15  cts.  =  16.00. 

66.  Work:  Small  Units— Foot-Pound :  Watt-Second  or 
Joule.  The  commercial  units  of  Wokk,  the  H.P.  hour 
and  the  K.W.  hour,  arc  too  large  to  be  used  conveniently 
in  some  problems.  Accordingly,  use  is  made  of  two  smaller 
unit«.  The  mechanical  unit  so  used  is  the  Foot-Pound. 
The  electrical  unit  is  the  WATr-SEcoND,  also  called  the 
Joule. 

1  H.P.  hour  =1,980,000  ft.lbs. 

1  K.W.  hour  =3,600,000  watt-sees,  or  joules. 

1  Joule  =.74  ft.lb. 

In  the  following  pages,  when  dealing  with  small  quantities 
of  work  the  foot-pound  and  watt-second  will  be  used ;  other- 
wise the  commercial  units  the  Horse-power-hour  and  the 
Kilowatt-hour  will  be  employed. 

Example.  How  much  work  is  done  when  a  25-watt  lamp  is 
burned  for  2  minutes? 

25X2X60  =  3000  watt-aces,  or  joules; 
or 

3000 X. 74  =  2220  ft.lbs. 

The  following  arc  the  electrical  units  of  Work  and  Power  in 
general  use: 

Work :  Wat  t-stM\  =  joule 
K.W.  hour; 

Power:  Watt 

Kilowatt 

Kilo  volt-ampere  (A.  C.  unit). 

Work  =  Power  x  Time. 

^  Work 

Power  =  — . 

Time 
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The  inter-relation  among  the  different  units  can  readily  be  seen 
by  the  following  table : 

Work  Units:  Watt-sec.   =  joule  =  volt-coulomb; 
K.W.  hour  =  3,600,000  watt-sees. 

Power  Units:    Watt  =  joule  })er  sec.  =  volt-ampere  =  volt-coulomb 

per  sec. 
Kilowatt  =  1000  watts. 

K.V.A.  (A.C.  unit)  =--^-~'? -^.     (See  Chapter  XV 

Power  factor 

and  tables  in  Appendix.) 

Problem  11-4.  How  much  will  it  cost  at  5  cts.  per  K.W.  hour 
to  run  a  110-volt  motor  for  8  hours?     Motor  takes  40  amperes. 

Problem  12-4.  If  work  in  Problem  11-4  were  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  4  cts.  per  H.P.  hour,  how  much  would  it  cost? 

Problem  13-4.  How  much  work  is  done  when  a  50- watt  lamp 
is  burned  for  4  hours? 

Problem  14-4.  At  12  cts.  per  K.W.  hour,  what  is  the  cost 
of  nmning  iron  in  Problem  5-4  for  6  hours? 

Problem  16-4.  What  work  is  done  in  maintaining  for  12  hours 
a  current  of  100  amperes  in  a  wire  of  .8  ohm  resistance? 

Problem  16-4.  A  bill  for  electric  energy  was  $16.40  for 
120  hours.  If  the  price  was  10  cts.  per  K.W.-hour,  what  was  the 
average  power  used? 

Problem  17-4.  When  100  incandescent  lamps  had  been  burned 
on  a  110-volt  circuit  for  4  hours,  a  bill  of  $3.00  was  presented, 
computed  on  the  rate  of  15  cts.  per  K.W.  hour.  What  was  the 
average  current  taken  by  each  lamj)? 

Problem  18-4.  At  5  cts.  per  K.W.  hour,  how  much  docs  it 
cost  per  year  for  transmission  losses  in  Problem  52-3?  Lamps 
an*  burned  2  hours  each  day. 

Problem  19-4.  W^hat  is  the  total  energ>'  lost  in  the  line  wires 
per  month  of  100  hours  in  Problem  43-3? 

Problem  20-4.  By  how  many  foot-lbs.  is  1,000,000  watt-sees, 
greater  or  less  than  3  H.P.  hours? 

66.  Electrical  Energy  and  Heat  Energy.  An  electric 
current  may  be  used  in  one  part  of  a  circuit  to  produce 
mechanical  motion,  as  in  a  motor;  in  another  pait  of  the 
circuit,  to  produce  electrolytic  action,  as  in  an  electroplat- 
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ing  va\  ;  iii  another  part,  to  proiiuce  tight,  as  iq  an  electrio 
lanip.  In  any  part  of  the  cirt-uit  where  it  is  doing  no  one 
of  these  things,  all  tlie  energy  conaunied  goes  into  produc- 
ing heat.  It  even  produces  heat  in  the  portions  of  the 
tirciiit  where  it  is  also  producing  some  other  form  of  energj'. 


A  iiiotor  never  <rivc's  out  in  inpi'hanical  energj'  all  that  it 
rr^ccives  in  the  foi^m  of  cloctrifal  energy'.  Some  of  the 
electrical  energy  is  tiinio<l  into  lient  energy,  Tliis  he«t  ia 
produced  in  ovei'coining  the  electrical  resistance,  just  as  heat 
Lj  produced  in  a  machine  in  overcoming  mechanical /nW»o«. 
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It  IS  safe  to  say  that,  in  any  part  of  an  electric  circuit 
where  there  is  no  transformation  to  other  forms  of  energy,  the 
whole  of  the  electrical  energy'  consumed  is  turned  into  heat. 

Thus  in  the  line  wires  in  Fig.  96,  all  the  electric  energy 
consumed  in  forcing  a  current  through  them  goes  into  heat. 

The  resistance  of  an  electric  circuit  is  similar  to  the 
friction  of  a  machine.  Just  as  the  power  used  to  overcome 
the  resistance  of  the  wure  appears  in  the  heat  generated 
in  the  wire,  so  the  power  used  to  overcome  the  friction  of 
a  bearing  appears  in  the  heat  generated  in  tlie  bearing. 
The  mechanical  engineer  strives  to  reduce  llic  amount  of 
power  wasted  in  heat,  by  reducing  the  friction  of  the  ])ear- 
ings.  The  electrical  engineer  may  reduce  the  power  wasted 
in  heat,  by  reducing  the  resistance  of  the  wire  used  to  trans- 
mit a  given  current.  In  designing  electric  machinery,  a 
great  deal  of  care  is  taken  to  prbvide  sufficient  surface  for 
radiation,  so  that  the  heat  generated  may  not  cause  an 
excessive  rise  in  temperature. 

In  Fig.  95  the  interior  of  a  transformer  is  shown. 
Notice  the  coil  of  pipes  at  the  top.  Water  is  circulated 
through  these  pipes  in  order  to  carry  off  the  heat  gene- 
rated in  the  core  and  windings. 
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Example.      The  generator  G  m  Fig.  90,  maintains  a  j)rcssure 
of  240  volts  across  the  line.    The  line  wires  have  a  total  resist an(!e 
of  4  ohms.     The  motor  M  re- 
el aires  5   amperes  at  220  volts. 
How  much  electrical   energy  is 
lost  in  heat  in  the  line  wire? 

Solution.  Since  the  line  wire 
is  i>rodu(!ing  no  other  form  of 
energy,  all  the  electrical  energy 

consumed  in  it  must  be  used  in  overcoming  its  resistance  and 
must  go  into  heating  it.  The  energy  used  in  the  line  wire  is 
found  as  follows: 

7=5  amperes; 

/2«4  ohms. 

/>«/»/J«5X5X4  =  100  watts  or  joules  i>er  sec. 


Fkj.  96. 
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Thus  100  joules  are  turned  into  heat  each  second.  If  this  heat 
is  not  allowed  to  radiate,  the  wire  would  soon  become  hot  enough 
to  destroy  the  insulation  and  finally  fuse  the  copper  itself.  Thus 
is  seen  the  necessity  for  arranging  wires  in  the  coils  of  a  trans- 
former and  in  the  field  and  armature  coils  of  motors  in  such  a  way 
as  to  allow  for  the  dissipating  of  the  heat  generated  in  overcoming 
the  resistance  of  the  coils. 

Ileferring  again  to  Fig.  96,  it  is  seen  that  the  motor  consumes 
220X5  or  1100  watts.  The  greater  part  of  this  energy  is  used 
in  doing  the  me(*hanical  work  of  turning  the  armature.  But  a 
considerable  share  of  this  energy  even,  is  used  in  overcoming  the 
electrical  resistance  of  the  motor. 

Assuming  the  resistance  of  the  motor  is  2  ohms,  the  power 
consumed  in  overcoming  its  resistance,  and  thus  in  heating  it 
would  be : 

P  =  PR; 
=  5X5X2  =  50  watts. 

Of  the  total  1100  watts  taken  by  the  motor,  not  more  than 
1050  watts  are  turned  into  mechanical  energy,  50  watts  being 
used  to  overcome  the  electrical  resistance  of  the  motor.  These 
50  watts  are  called  the  PR  Loss  or  sometimes  the  Copper  Loss, 
sin(!e  the  electrical  conductors  are  generally  of  copper. 

67.  Heat  Equivalent  of  Electricity.  If  the  heat  gen- 
crated  by  passing  an  electric  current  through  a  wire  he 
mciisured  by  allowing  it  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  known 
weight  of  water,  it  Ls  found  that  one  watt-sec.  of  electrical 
energy  is  the  equivalent  of  .24  calorie.  That  is,  one  ampere 
flowing  through  an  ohm  resistance  for  1  sec.  will  raise  1  gm. 
of  water  .24?  C.  This  is  generally  stated  in  the  form  of  an 
equation: 

H-=.2Umt, 

where  //=Heat  in  calories; 

/^Current  in  amperes; 
/r*  =  Resistance  in  ohms; 
t  =tinie  in  seconds. 

Since 

72/2=  watts, 
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then 

/2/i?i  =watt-«eoa.  or  joules; 

H  =.24  watt-sec.  or  joule. 

The  factor  (.24)  is  called  the  Heat  Equivalent  of  Elec- 
tricity. 

Example.  Referring  again  to  Fig.  96,  we  find  that  100  watts 
were  expended  in  heating  the  lead  wires.  The  actual  number  of 
calories  thus  produced  per  sec.  would  be  1 00 X. 24  =  24  (calories 
per  sec.  This  is  a  very  high  amount  of  energy  to  be  lost  in  trans- 
mitting such  a  small  quantity  of  electrical  energy  as  the  motor 
M  is  taking,  and  could  easily  be  avoided  by  using  line  wire  of  less 
resistance. 

Example.  A  bank  of  thirty-two  c.p.  incandescent  lamps  takes 
10  amperes  at  110  volts.  If  88  per  cent  of  the  energj-  received 
by  the  lamps  is  given  off  in  heat,  how  many  calories  are  thus  given 
off  in  1  hour? 

10X110*=  1100  watts  (dehvered  to  lamps); 
88%  of  1100=968  watts  (given  off  in  heat); 

1  watt  is  equivalent  to  .24  cal.  \>er  sec; 
968  watts  =968X. 24=232  cal.  per  sec. 

232X60  =  13,900  cal.  per  min. 
13,900X60=835,000  cal.  i)er  hour. 

Or,  using  the  equation, 

H  =  .2Aimt  =  .24  watt-sec. ; 
=  .24X  (lOX  110)  X3600X  (.88)  =835,000  cal. 

Problem  21-4.  How  much  heat  is  generated  per  hour  in  an 
electric  iron  ufflng  3.5  amperes  at  110  volts? 

Problem  22-4.  If  the  price  of  the  electric  energy  used  in  Problem 
21-4  is  12  cts.  per  K.W.  hour,  what  is  the  price  per  calorie? 

Problem  23-4.  How  many  calories  per  hour  are  given  off  by  a 
car  heater  which  takes  6  amperes  at  550  volts? 

Problem  24-4.  How  much  heat  is  generated  in  10  hours  in 
the  lead  wires  of  Problem  18-3? 

Problem  26-4.  If  only  14  per  cent  of  the  electric  energy  used 
in  the  lamp  in  Problem  18-3  goes  into  light,  how  many  calories  of 
heat  does  the  lamp  give  off  in  burning  3  hours? 
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Problem  26-4.  How  long  would  a  current  of  5  amperes  under 
a  pressure  of  40  volts  have  to  run  to  supply  enough  heat  to  just 
melt  8  lbs.  of  ice? 

68.  Efficiency.  Since  all  pieces  of  electrical  apparatus 
have  resistance,  there  must  always  be  some  heat  generated 
when  a  current  is  sent  through  them.  Unless  the  apparatus 
is  to  be  used  for  heating  purposes,  this  energy  is  wasted, 
just  as  the  energy  is  wasted  which  goes  toward  overcoming 
mechanical  friction.  It  follows  from  this  that  no  electrical 
machine  is  perfect.  That  is,  it  does  not  give  out  in  useful 
energy,  all  the  energy  that  is  put  into  it.  We  can  say,  then, 
that  no  electrical  machine  has  100  per  cent  efficiency. 

When  we  speak  of  the  commercial  efficiency  of  electrical 
machinery  we  mean  the  same  that  we  do  in  speaking  of  the 
efficiency  of  any  machine;  the  percentage  that  the  useful 
output  is  of  the  input. 

In  nianv  commercial  tests,  it  is  difficult  to  measure 
directly  the  input  into  a  machine.  But  it  may  be  com- 
puted from  the  output  and  the  losses,  since  the  input  must 
equal  the  output  plus  the  losses. 

We  then  have  the  ecjuation: 

,^^  .  output  output 

Efficiency  =  .    '       = — - — —7-^ . 

mput     output  -h  losses 

Example.  A  3-H.P.  motor  requires  2.4  K.W.  to  drive  it. 
What  is  its  efficiency? 

Output  =  3.0  H.P.; 

Input    =2.4X1.34=3.2  H.P.; 

,,^  .  Output     3.0    ^^^ 

Efficiency  =  — -^- = — - = 93%. 
•^       Input       3.2         ^ 

_  • 

For  a  discussion  of  the  efficien(*y  of  motors  and  generators  see 
Chapter  IX. 

Problem  27-4.     What  efficiency  has  a  15-H.P.  motor  which 

requires  Go  amperes  at  220  vohs? 
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Problem  28-4.  A  generator  has  an  efficiency  of  90  per  cent. 
What  current  can  it  deliver  at  a  pressure  of  110  volts  when  it 
receives  10  H.P.  from  the  driving  engine? 

Problem  29-4.  What  is  the  efficiency  of  a  motor  which  does 
428,000  ft.lbs.  of  work  in  5  minutes,  if  the  input  is  2.5  K.W.? 

69.  Efficiency  of  Transmission.  When  energy  is  trans- 
mitted from  one  place  to  another,  some  energy  is  always 
used  in  the  transmission  line.  In  mechanical  transmission 
of  energy,  there  is  the  pulley  and  belt  friction,  etc.,  to  be 
overcome.  In  electrical  transmission,  the  resistance  of  the 
lead  wires  must  be  overcome.  That  method  of  transmission 
is  most  efficient  which  loses  the  smallest  percentage  of 
energy  in  the  line.  The  efficiency  of  transmission  may 
be  defined  as  that  percent- 
age which  the  useful  output     |    ~7       .^ohms ^ 

of  the  line  is  of  the  total  in-     |  /^\  X  XX  X 

put.  s  V  '     alxXi 


.2  0bius 


Example.    The  lamp  bank  A ,  ^''"-  97. 

Fig.  07,  uses  12  amjieres.     What 

is  the  efficiency  of  the  transmission ;   that  is,  what  per  cent  of  the 
total  power  delivered  to  the  line  is  used  by  the  lamps? 

Total  power  -  (IE)  =  1 20  X 12  =  1440  watts. 

Watts  lost  in  line  =  {PR)  =  12  X 12  X  .4 =57.6  watts. 

Watts  left  for  lamps  =  1440- 57.6  =  1382.4  watts. 

1382 
Efficiency  of  transmission  =  ----- = 96% ; 


or 


1440 


Volts  lost  in  line  =  (IR)  =  12  X  .4 = 4.8  volts. 
Volts  across  lamps  =  120 -4.8  =  115.2  volts. 
Watts  delivered  to  lamps  =  (IE)  =  115.2  X 12  =  1382  watts, 

lOOO 

Effieiency-jg^=96%. 


Problem  30-4.  What  is  the  efficiency  of  transmission  for  a 
circuit  which  receives  4  K.W.  from  a  generator  at  one  end  and 
delivers  3.8  K.W.  to  a  motor  at  the  other  end? 
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Problem  31-4.    What  is  the  efficiency  of  transmission  in  Prob- 
lem 42-3? 


Problem 
lem  34-3? 

Problem 

lem  38-3? 

Problem 
lem  51-3? 

Problem 
lem  43-3? 

Problem 

lem  52-3? 


32-4.     Wliat  is  the  efficiency  of  transmission  in  Prob- 
33-4.     What  is  the  efficiency  of  transmission  in  Prob- 


34-4.     What  is  the  efficiency  of  transmission  in  Prob- 


35-4.     What  is  the  efficiency  of  transmission  in  Prob- 


36-4.     What  is  the  efficiency  of  transmission  in  Prob- 


Problem  37-4.     What  is  the  efficiency  of  transmission  in  Prob- 
lem 53-3? 


70.  Efficiency     of     Lamps.     Regarding    a    lamp    as   a 

vmchincy  we  may  define  the  efficiency,  as  the  ratio  of  the 

watts  given  out  in  light,  to  the  total  watts  received  at  the 

lamp  terminals.     This  is  a  very  instructive  way  to  study 

the  performance  of  a  lamp.     The  A.I.E.E.  in  1907  defined 

the  efficiency  of  an  incandescent  lamp  as  the  candle-power 

produced   by  each   watt   received   by   the   lamp.     Thus  a 

lamp  taking  .5  ampere  at  1 10  volts,  or  55  watts,  and  giving 

14 
14  c.p.,  would  be  rated  according  t6  the  A.I.E.E.  as  — ^  or 

5o 

.25  c.p.  per  watt. 

Neither  of  these  methods,  however,  is  in  common   use 

in  giving  the  efficiency  of  any  kind  of  electric  light.     The 

general  practice  is  to  state  the  number  of  watts  required 

to  produce  1  c.p.  of  light.     The  above  55-watt,  14  c.p.  lamp 

55 
would  then  be  rated  as  a  lamp  of  —  or  3.93  watts  per  c.p. 

Thus,  the  fewer  the  watts  used  per  c.p.,  the  more  efficient 
the  lamp.  An  arc  lamp  using  .8  watt  per  c.p.  is,  therefore, 
much  more  efficient  than  an  incandescent  lamp  using 
3.93  watts  per  c.p.  as  above. 
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The  problem  of  illumination  is  as  much  a  matter  of  even 
distribution  of  the  light  as  of  the  high  efficiency  of  the 
lamp.  The  ideal  lamp,  of  course,  combines  a  high  efficiency 
with  an  even  distribution.  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  illumination,  see  Chapter  XIII. 

Problem  38-4.  A  carbon  filament  lamp  of  16  c.p.  takes  55  watts. 
What  is  the  light  efficiency  of  the  lamp? 

Problem  39-4.  A  tungsten  lamp  is  rated  as  a  SQ-watt  lamp. 
If  the  light  efficiency  is  1.5  watts  per  c.p.,  how  many  candle-power 
has  it? 

Problem  40-4.  A  certain  32  c.p.  incandescent  lamp  gives 
out  13  watts  in  light  and  89  watts  in  heat,  (a)  What  is  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  lamp  as  a  machine  for  a  soun^e  of  heat?  (6)  As 
a  source  of  light?  (c)  What  would  l>e  the  commercial  ratinj; 
of  the  lamp? 
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SUMMARY   OF   CHAPTER   IV 

USE  OF  AMMETER.  Measures  current;  has  low  resist- 
ance; always  put  in  series  with  that  part  of  the  circuit  in 
which  the  current  is  to  be  measured. 

USE  OF  VOLTMETER.  Measures  voltage;  has  high 
resistance;  connected  in  parallel  across  the  points,  between 
which  the  voltage  is  to  be  measured. 

USE  OF  WATTMETER.  Measures  power;  is  a  combina- 
tion of  ammeter  and  voltmeter.  Ammeter  side  is  connected 
in  series  with  circuit,  and  voltmeter  side  across  circuit.  Great 
care  must  be  used  not  to  get  ammeter  side  across  the  circuit. 

COMPUTATION  OF  ELECTRICAL  POWER. 

Watts  (power)  =  amperes  X  volts. 

This  should  be  understood  to  mean  that  the  Watts  consumed 
in  any  part  of  a  circuit  equals  the  product  of  the  Amperes 
flowing  through  that  same  part  of  the  circuit  times  the  Volts 
across  that  same  part.  Just  as  Ohm's  law  may  be  written  in 
three  ways,  so  the  power  equation  may  be  written  in  three 
ways,  thus: 

E» 
P=IE=I^R=— . 

HEAT  EQUIVALENT  OF  ELECTRICAL  ENERGY. 

I  watt-sec.  (joule)  =.24  calorie. 

The  total  amount  of  heat  developed  by  an  electric  current 
flowing  for  a  given  time  through  a  resistance  is  computed  from 
the  following  equation: 

H  =  .24l2Rt, 

where  H  is  measured  in  calories; 
I  "  amperes; 

R  "  ohms;  / 

t  ''  seconds. 

.24  is  the  Electrical  Heat  Equivalent. 

EFFICIENCY  OF  ELECTRIC  MACHINES.  The  com- 
mercial efficiency  of  an  electric  machine,  as  of  any  machine, 
may  be  stated  as  the  percentage  of  useful  energy  given  out  by 
the  machine,  in  comparison  with  the  energy  put  into  the 
machine.     The  same  is  true  of  an  electric  transmission. 
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Electric  lamps  may  be  regarded  as  machines  and  their 
efficiency  stated  as  above.  The  usual  method,  however,  is  to 
state  the  number  of  watts  consumed  per  candle-power  of  light 
given  out. 

The  efficiency  of  generators  is  generally  most  easily  com- 
puted from  the  equation: 

Conmerical  efficiency^     /"*P"*       . 

output  +  losses 


PROBLEMS  ON  CHAPTER  IV 

41-4.  The  Weston  D.  C.  Ammeters  are  designed  to  have  45 
millivolts  drop  across  them  when  they  are  giving  their  full  scale 
reading. 

f      (a)  What  must  be  the  resistance  of  a  1  ampere  ammeter? 
(6)  Of  a  50  ampere  ammeter? 

(c)  Of  a  15  ampere  ammeter? 

(d)  How  much  current  would  15  ampere  ammeter  take  if  placed 
by  mistake  across  110  volts? 

42-4.  A  Weston  D.C.  Voltmeter  has  approximately  100  ohms 
for  each  volt  of  the  scale.  What  current  does  a  150-voh;  volt- 
meter tak^  when  placed  across  a  110  volt  circuit? 

43-4.  Motor  in  Fig.  98  takes 

20  amperes  at  110  voUs.  ^            ^^  o»»™8 

(a)  What  is  the  "  brush  po- 
tential "  of  the  generator  G? 

(6)  What  is  the  eflficiency  of  / i j)  ohms 

transmission?  p^^  gg 

44-4.  An  engine  supplies  160 
H.P.  to  a  generator  delivering  200  amperes  at  550  volts.     What 
is  the  commercial  efficiency  of  the  generator? 

46-4.  A  generator  delivers  a  current  of  90  amperes  at  a  pressure 
of  110  volts.  What  power  does  it  supply  in  kilowatts?  How 
many  H.P.? 

46-4.  The  generator  in  Problem  45  has  a  shunt-wound  field  with 
a  resistance  of  200  ohms.  How  many  watts  are  absorbed  in  the 
field? 


M 
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•47-4.  The  armature  of  generator  in  Problem  45  has  a  resistance 
of  .02  ohm.    What  jxiwer  is  lost  in  the  armature  conductors? 

48-4.  An  engine  supplies  150  H.P.  to  a  generator  delivering 
180  amperes  at  a  pressure  of  550  volts.  What  is  the  commercial 
efficiency  of  the  generator? 

49-4.  Assuming  an  efficiency  of  50  per  cent  for  the  whole 
arrangement,  what  current  will  be  used  by  a  250-volt  electric 
hoist  when  raising  2500  lbs.  200  ft.  per  minute? 

60-4.  Assuming  that  70  per  cent  of  the  electrical  input  is  use- 
fully expended,  what  current  will  be  required  by  a  500-volt  rail- 
way motor  in  propelling  a  60-ton  car  up  a  2  per  cent  grade  at  a 
speed  of  8  miles  per  hour? 

51-4.  Electrical  energy  for  lighting  costs  15  cts.  per  K.W.  hour, 
what  is  the  cost  per  month  (30  days)  of  oi)erating  a  16  c.p. 
lamp,  which  takes  3.1  watts  per  candle,  the  lamp  being  in  service 
3  hours  each  day? 

52-4.  Electrical  energy  is  supplied  at  5  cts.  per  K.W.  hour 
for  driving  a  10-H.P.  motor.  The  efficiency  of  the  motor  at  full 
load  is  85  per  cent.  Find  the  cost  of  operating  the  motor  for 
100  hours. 

53-4.  A  current  of  0.5  ampere  flowing  through  a  lamp  generates 
180  calories  of  heat  in  12  seconds,  (a)  What  is  the  resistance 
of  the  lamp?  (6)  What  power  is  expended  in  the  lamp?  Express 
in  watts  and  in  H.P. 

54-4.  A  field  coil  of  a  generator  contains  20  lb.  of  copper  (sf)ecific 
boat  0.0i)5);  weight  of  insulation  negligible.  The  resistance  of 
the  coil  is  200  ohms.  How  fast  does  the  temix3rature  of  the  coil 
rise  when  a  current  of  2.1  ampere  is  flowing  through  the  coil? 
Allow  for  no  radiation. 

55-4.  How  long  would  it  take  for  the  temperature  of   the  coil 

in  Problem  54-4  to  rise  50°  C, 
3 — ^    .»unin    ^    .4  Ohm  ^  jf  ^q  heat  were  given  off  from 

B     the  coil  in  radiation? 


56-4.  Each  lamp,   Fig.  99, 
takes  1  ami>ere. 
Find : 

Pio  ^  (a)  Voltage  across  group  A 

and  across  B. 
(h)  Volts  lost  in  CD  and  GM  and  in  DE  and  FG. 
(c)  Watts  delivered  to  each  group. 
{d)  Watts  lost  in  line, 
(e)  Efficiency  of  transmission. 
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Fio.  100. 


67-4.  Voltage  across  terminals  of  arc  lamp  in  Fig.  100  is 
110  volts.     If  arc  takes  5  amperes  at  85  volts  and  gives  800  e.p. 

(a)  What  power  is  consumed  by  the  series  resist- 
ance R? 

(6)  What  is  efficiency  of  the  lamp,  as  a  machine? 
as  a  lamp? 

58-4.  At  8  cts.  per  K.W.  hour,  how  much  will  it 
cost,  per  week  of  60  hours,  to  run  a  motor,  having 
an  average  load  of  40  H.P.,  and  an  average 
efficiency  of  90  per  cent? 

69-4.  What  must  be  the  H.P.  of   an  engine  to 
run  a  generator  feeding  600  J-ampere  lamps  at  110 
volts?    Five  volts  are  lost  in  the  line,  the  efficiency 
of  the  generator  is  92  per  cent,  and  the  loss  in   the  belt  is  1  per 
cent. 

6Q-4.  At  Group  II,  Fig.  101,  there  arc  four  55- watt  110- volt 
lamps.  Group  I  consists  of  five  80-watt  115-volt  lamps.  Internal 
resistance  of  generator  G  is  4  ohms. 

Find: 

(1)  Resistance  of  ilC-f-BD. 

(2)  Volts  lost  between  G  and  Group  I. 

(3)  Brush  potential  of  generator. 

(4)  E.M.F.  of  generator. 

(6)  Efficiency  of  transmission. 

(7)  Average  resistance  per  lamp  of  Group  I. 

(8)  Average  resistance  per  lamp  of  Group  II. 


lObm       A 

t 


n 


Sfi5  SS 


lOhm 


B  0 

Fio.  101. 

61-4.  Generator,  Fig.   102,  delivers  5  K.W.  to  line, 
uses  4.8  K.W. 
Find: 

(a)  Watts  lost  in  line. 

(b)  Voltage  and  current  of  motor. 

(c)  Brush  potential  of  generator. 


Motor 
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S2-A.  Assume  internal  resistance  of  generator  In  Problem  61 
to  be  4  ohms.  The  owner  of  the  motor  pays  the  owner  of  the 
generator  10  cts.  per  K.W.  hour  for  energy.  If  it  costs  the  owner 
of  the  generator  9  cts.  per  K.W.  hour  to  generate  energy,  how 
much  does  he  earn  or  lose  in  a  month  of  250  hours? 


2  Ohms 


M 


lObm 


Fio.  102. 


Fig.  103. 


63-4.  Resistance  of  shunt  coil  S  in  arc  lamp  in  Fig.  103  is 
440  ohms.  Voltage  across  terminals  =  .55  volts.  Arc  A  requires 
7  amperes  at  35  volts  and  gives  600  cj). 

Find: 

(a)  Resistance  of  R. 

(b)  Power  consumed  by  lamp. 

(c)  Power  consumed  by  resistances  S  and  R, 
((l)  Efficiency  of  lamp, 

(1)  As  a  machine; 

(2)  As  a  lamp. 

64-4.  A  ware  having  a  resistance  of  400  ohms  is  coiled  in  a 
vessel  containing  300  gm.  of  oil  of  which  the  si)ecific  heat  is  0.75. 
The  vessel  is  copper  and  weighs  200  gm.  (Sj)ecific  heat  =  .095.) 
What  will  the  temperature  Ix;  after  a  current  of  4.2  amperes  has 
passed  through  the  coil  of  wire  for  8  minutes? 


CHAPTER  V 

MEASUREMENT  OF  RESISTANCE 

Circular  Measure — Mil — Mil-foot — Resistivity — ^Temperature  Co- 
efficient of  Resistance — Use  of  Wire  Tables — ^Temperature 
measured  by  Change  in  Resistance — Methods  of  Measuring  Re- 
sistance; Fall  of  Potential,  Ammeter- voltmeter,  Wheatstone 
Bridge,  Voltmeter  Method — Insulation  Resistance  by  Galvan- 
ometer Deflection  and  Standard  Megohm — Location  of  Faults. 

71.  Resistance — ^A  Means  of  Current  Control.  We  have 
seen  in  the  previous  work  that  the  amount  of  current  flow- 
ing in  a  given  circuit  depends  upon  the  resistance  of  the 
circuit  and  the  voltage  across  it.  This  is  also  true  of  any 
Part  of  a  circuit.  We  can,  therefore,  control  the  amount 
of  current  either  by  controlling  the  voltage  or  the  resistance, 
or  both.  The  control  of  the  resistance  is  generally  the 
easiest,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  only  available  method. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  become  familiar  with  the  com- 
mon methods  of  computing  and  regulating  the  resistance 
of  the  several  parts  of  a  circuit. 

For  example,  in  line  or  "  feed  "  wires  of  a  system,  there 
should  be  as  little  resistance  to  the  flow  of  the  current  as  is 
practicable.  For  this  reason  copper  is  generally  used  when 
much  power  is  to  be  transmitted.  The  cost  of  copper  is 
high,  so  we  do  not  wish  to  use  any  more  than  is  necessary. 
The  wires  then  should  be  as  small  as  is  practicable.  We 
must  make  the  wire  large  enough  to  transmit  the  current, 
but  small  enough  to  avoid  excessive  cost  of  installation. 
Thus,  it  is  necessary,  even  before  it  is  put  up,  to  be  able  to 
compute  the  resistance  of  a  given  length  of  copper  wire 
of  a  certain  cross-section  area  or  weight. 
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72.  Circular-Mil  Measure.  Inasmuch  as  most  wire  is 
drawn  round,  it  is  inconvenient  always  to  retain  the  old 
method  of  measuring  the  cross-sectional  area  in  square 
inches.  The  cross-section  is  circular,  not  square;  80  we  use 
a  circular  measure,  and  not  a  square  measure.  In  circular 
measure  we  make  use  of  a  circular  unit  of  area,  instead  of 
a  square  unit  of  area.  This  circular  unit  of  area  is  a  Circu- 
lar Mil;  symbol,  CM.  or  cir.  mil.  It  is  the  area  of  a 
circle  whose  diameter  is  1  mil  in  length. 

The  term  " mil"  always  means  .     As  in  our  coinage 

1  mill  =-777:7:  of  a  dollar,  so  in  distance,  1  niil  =  i^wwx  of  1 

inch. 

One  Circular  Mil,  then,  is  the  area  of  a  cirde,  the  diam- 
eter of  which  is  one  mil  or  one-thousandth  of  an  inch.  Just 
as  a  square  mil  is  the  area  of  a  square  whose  sides  are  1 
mil  or  one-thousandth  of  an  inch. 

The  area  of  a  square  whose  sides  measure  5  mils  is  5X5 
or  25  sq.mils.  Similarly  the  area  of  a  circle  whose  diameter 
is  5  mils  is  5X5  or  25  circular  mils.  To  find  the  number  of 
circular  mils  in  a  circle  of  a  given  diameter,  we  have  merely 
to  square  the  number  of  mils  in  the  diameter. 

Examples.     (1)  Find  area  in  circular  mils  of  a  circle  of    .015 
inches  in  diameter. 
.015  in.  =15  mils. 

Area  of  circle  =  15X15  =  225  cir.  mils.    Ans. 
(2)  Find  area  of  a  circle  of  .346  in.  dia. 
.364  in. =364.0  mils. 

Area  of  circle  =  364  X  364  =  132,500  cir.  mils.    Ans. 
The  advantage  of  measuring  circular  sections  in  circular  measure 
is  too  obvious  to  be  mentioned. 

Problem  1-6.     Find  the  cross-section  area  in  CM.  of  a  round 
wire  .164  in.  in  diameter. 

Problem  2-6.     What  is  the  circular  mil  area  of  a  circle  2.18  in. 
in  diameter? 
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Problem  3-6.  Find  the  cross-section  area  of  a  round  wire  ^  in. 
in  diameter. 

Problem  4-6.  A  round  wire  has  a  cross-section  area  of  500,000 
CM.    What  is  its  diameter  in  inches? 

Problem  6-6.  (a)  Find  the  area  of  the  circle  in  Problem  3  in 
square  inches.     (6)  In  square  mils. 

73.  Computation  of  Resistance  from  Size,  etc. ;  Mil-Foot. 
Just  as  in  hydraulics  the  resistance  of  a  large  pipe  is  less 
than  the  resistance  of  a  small  one,  so  the  electrical  re- 
sistance of  a  large  wire  is  less  than  the  resistance  of  a  small 
wire.  Thus  if  the  resistance  of  a  wire  of  1  cir.mil  cross- 
section  were  20  ohms,  the  resistance  of  a  wire  of  4  cir.mils 
would  be  not  4  times  as  great,  but  i  as  great,  or  J  of  20  = 
5  ohms. 

Of  course  the  resistance  varies  directly  as  the  length; 
a  wire  3  times  as  long  as  another  of  same  cross-section 
would  have  3  times,  the  resistance.  We  take  for  our  unit 
wire,  1  Miir-FooT.  A  wire  One  Foot  long,  and  having  a 
cross-section  area  of  One  Circular  Mil  is  called  a  Mil- 
Foot  wire.  In  order,  then,  to  find  the  resistance  of  a 
certain  number  of  feet  of  wire  of  given  cross-section,  we 
merely  have  to  multiply  the  resistance  of  a  mil-foot  by  the 
length  in  feet  and  divide  by  the  sectional  area  in  circular 
mils.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  resistance  of 
a  wire  increases  as  the  length  increases,  but  decreases  as 
the  section  area  increases. 

This  is  generally  expressed  in  the  form  of  an  equation: 

where  /Z  =resistance  of  wire  in  ohms; 

/?=  "  1  mil-ft.  in  ohms; 

{'^^'length  in  feet; 

</ ^diameter  in  mils; 
or 

(P  »8ectu)n  area  in  cir.-mils. 
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This  resistance  per  mil-ft.  (K)  is  sometimes  called  the 
Resistivity  or  Specific  Resistance  of  a  material,  and 
varies  \\ith  different  materiids.     See  Appendix. 

Example.  Assuming  the  resistance  per  mil-ft.  of  copper  at 
20°  C.  as  10.4  ohms,  what  is  the  resistance  of  500  ft.  of  copper  wire, 
.021  in.  in  diameter? 

10.4X500  ft.         ,,s„u^„ 

It — -rr: — rr: — : n —  =  1 1  .JS  onms. 

(21X21)  cir.mils. 

Example.  What  size  c()i:f|)er  wire  must  be  used  to  transmit  an 
electric  current  4  miles,  if  the  line  wire  resistance  is  not  to  exceed 
2  ohms? 

Kl 


R  = 

d^' 

2  = 

10.4X4X5280 
d^ 

219000 
d' 

or 

^2  =  109,500  cir.mil. 
d=3'M   mils.  (iiam. 
(i  =  .331  in.  diam. 

Note:  Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  temperature  of  wires  in 
all  problems  is  to  be  taken  as  20**  C. 

Problem  6-6.  What  is  the  resistance  of  a  co])per  wire  4000  ft. 
long  and  }  in.  in  diameter? 

Problem  7-6.  What  length  of  copper  wire  .064  in.  in  diametci 
will  have  a  resistance  of  8  ohms? 

T^robh^rn  8-6.  WTiat  diameter  will  a  wire  one  mile  long  have, 
if  the  nvsistanc(;  is  one  ohm? 

Problem  9-6.  It  is  desired  to  transmit  400  amperes  to  a  point 
25(X)  ft.  from  the  generator,  with  not  more  than  5  volts  "  line 
drop."    Wliat  diameter  copixjr  wire  must  be  used? 
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Problem  10-6.     What  current  ('an  be  transmitted  over  a  copj)er 
wire  2  miles  long,  -^/^  in.  in  diameter  with  but  8  volts  "  line  drop  "? 

Problem  11-6.  What  line  drop  is  there  in  a  4-mile  copper 
trolley  wire  carrying  200  amperes,  if  the  wire  is  .325  in.  in  diameter? 

74.  Resistivity  of  Metals  other  than  Copper.  Although 
copper,  on  account  of  its  low  resistivity,  is  the  metal 
most  widely  used  for  electrical  conductors,  aluminum  and 
even  galvanized  iron  are  sometimes  used.  The  resistivity 
of  aluminum  is  18.7  ohms  per  mil-ft.  at  20°  C,  nearly  twice 
that  of  copper.  But  its  low  specific  gravity  more  than 
counterbalances  this,  so  that  for  equal  lengths  and  weights 
aluminum  wire  has  less  resistance  than  copper,  and  for  this 
reason  is  coming  into  more  general  use. 

The  resistivity  of  iron  and  steel  is  about  seven  times  that 
of  copper.  These  materials,  therefore,  can  be  used  only 
where  a  conductor  of  a  large  cross-section  can  be  installed, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  third  rail,  or  where  very  little  current 
Ls  to  be  transmitted,  as  in  the  case  of  the  telegraph.  For 
the  resistivity  of  various  pure  metals  and  alloys,  see 
Appendix. 

Problem  12-6.  What  is  the  resistance  of  a  mile  of  aluminum 
wire,  .084  in.  in  diameter? 

Problem  13-6.  What  diameter  would  a  wire  of  aluminum 
have  to  be  to  fulfill  conditions  of  Problem  8-5? 

Problem  14-6.  If  a  steel  rail  were  used  in  Problem  9-5,  what 
cross-section  (sq.in.)  would  be  necessary? 

76.  Temperature  Coefficient  of  Resistance.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  when  the  resistance  of  a  mil-ft.  of  copper  wire 
was  given  as  10.4  ohms,  and  of  aluminum  as  18.7  ohms, 
that  the  metal  was  assumed  to  be  at  a  temperature  of  20° 
C.  The  reason  for  stating  the  temperature  is  that  the  re- 
sistance of  all  pure  metals  increases  as  the  temperature 
rises.    The  amount  that  the  resistance  increases  per  degree 
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rise  of  temperature  for  each  ohm  of  the  resistance  at  the 
standard  temperature  is  called  the  Temperature  Coef- 
ficient of  Resistance.  For  all  pure  metals  this  coefficient 
is  nearly  the  same,  lying  between  the  values  .003  and  .006, 
and  depends  upon  what  is  taken  as  the  standard  or  initial 
temperature. 

Taking  the  resistance  at  0°  C.  as  the  standard,  copper 
increases  .0042  ohm  per  degree  for  each  ohm  at  0®.  Thus 
if  the  resistance  of  a  copper  wire  is  80  ohms  at  0^  C.  it  will 
be  increased  by  80 X. 00420  or  .336  ohm  for  each  degree 
the  temperature  rises  above  0°  C.  At  50°  C.  the  resistance 
would  have  increased  50 X. 336  or  16.8  ohms.  The  re- 
sistance then  at  50°  C.  would  be  the  resistance  at  0°  C.  plus 
the  increase  or,  80  +  16.8=96.8  ohms.  Other  metals  in- 
crease at  a  slightly  different  rate.     See  Appendix. 

The  resistance  of  a  mil-ft.  of  commercial  copper  at  0^  C. 
is  variously  given,  because  a  very  small  trace  of  any  im- 
purity raises  the  resistance  perceptibly.  According  to 
A.I.E.E.  standard  tables,  the  resistance  per  mil-ft.  at  0®  C.  = 
9.55  ohms.  According  to  G.  E.  tables,  the  resistance  per 
mil-ft.  at  0°  C.  =9.60  ohms. 

In  order  to  find  the  resistance  per  mil-ft.  at  any  other 
tomperaturo,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  find  the  increase  in 
resistance  due  to  temperature  rise  and  add  this  increase 
to  tlic  resistance  at  0°  C.  Thus  the  resistance  per  mil-ft. 
at  25° C.  =  9.6  + (9.6 X. 0042X25)  =10.6 ohms. 

This  effect  of  temperature  on  resistance  of  copper  may  be 
expressed  in  the  form  of  an  equation: 

/e=/^o(l-^.OO4270; 

where  R  =  Resistance  at  temperature  above  or  below  0°  C. 
/<'o=         ''  ''  0°C.; 

7"  =  Temperature  of  wire  in  degrees  Centigrade. 

Note:  When  using  lh(?  temiwrature  eoeffieierit  .0042  it  is  alwavs 
n(M*essiirv  to  use  the  llcsistanc€  at  0°  C.  as  standard.  The  G.  fe. 
Co.  hivi  established  as  a  secondary  standard  the  resistance  at  .25®  C. 
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The  coefficient  then  becomes  .00381.     And  the  equation  for  effect 
of  temi^erature  on  re-sistance  becomes: 

^  =  ^mO  ±.003817); 

where  i2  =«  Resistance  at  temperature  above  or  below  25°; 
Rn^        "  "   25°  C; 

T«  Number  of  degrees  wire  is  above  or  below  25°  C. 

The  coefficient  .00381  must  be  used  because  the  standard  resist- 
ance at  25°  C.  would  be  larger  than  at  0°  C.  and  thiis  the  increase 
per  degree  for  each  ohm  at  25°  C.  would  be  smaller  than  for  each 
ohm  at  0°  C,  though  of  course  the  increase  for  the  total  resistance 
would  be  the  same. 

Example.  The  resistance  of  a  copper  wire  is  2.48  ohms  at 
25°  C.     What  will  the  resistance  of  this  wire  become  at  40°  C? 


^40 =/?»(!+. 0038  ir) 
=  2.48(H- .00381X15) 
-2.48X1.0572 
=2.62  ohms. 

Problem  16-6.  The  resistance  of  a  copper  wire  is  4.90  ohms  at 
0°  C.    What  is  it  at  20°  C? 

Problem  16-6.  The  resistance  of  the  field  coils  of  a  generator 
is  220  ohms  at  25°  C.  When  the  coils  become  heated  to  75°  i\ 
what  will  the  resistance  be? 

Problem  17-6.  What  will  the  resistance  of  a  coil  of  cop[)er 
wire  become  at  7°  C.  if  the  resistance  is  200  ohms  at  25°  C? 

Problem  lS-6.  What  will  the  resistance  of  a  coil  of  copper 
wire  become  at  7°  C,  if  the  resistance  is  200  ohms  at  0°  C? 

Problem  19-6.  A  coil  has  a  resistance  of  12.5  ohms  at  0°  C. 
How  high  will  the  temperature  be  when  the  resistance  reaches  14.5 
ohms? 

76.  Coefficients  for  Various  Initial  Temperatures.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  regard  any  temperature  as  the  standard,  providing  the 
coefficient  lor  that  standard  is  used.  There  is  thus  a  different 
coefficient  for  each  initial  temperature  that  is  used  as  a  standard. 
These  coefficients  are  given  by  the  A.I.E.E.  in  the  following  tables: 
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TEMPERATURE  COEFFICIENTS  FOR  COPPER 

Ti= initial  or  standard  temperature, 

a  =  coefficient,  or  change  in  resistance  per  degree  C.  for  each  ohm 
at  temperature  Ti. 


Ti 

a 

Ti 

a 

Ti 

a 

0 

.00420 

17 

.00392 

34 

.00368 

1 

.00418 

18 

.00391 

35 

.00366 

2 

.00417 

19 

.00389 

36 

.00365 

3 

.00415 

20 

.00388 

37 

.00364 

4 

.00413 

21 

.00386 

38 

.00362 

5 

.00411 

22 

.00385 

39 

.00361 

6 

.00410 

23 

.00383 

40 

.00360 

7 

.00408 

24 

.00382 

41 

.00358 

8 

.00406 

25 

.00381 

42 

.00357 

9 

.00405 

26 

.00379 

43 

.00356 

10 

.00403 

27 

.00377 

44 

.00355 

11 

.00402 

28 

.00376 

45 

.00353 

12 

.00400 

29 

.00374 

46 

.00352 

13 

. 00398 

30 

. 00373 

47 

.00351 

14 

.00397 

31 

. 00372 

48 

.00350 

15 

. 00395 

32 

. 00370 

49 

.00348 

16 

.00394 

33 

. 00369 

50 

.00347 

By  means  of  this  table  we  may  always  use  the  same  simple 
ec^uation, 

Rt  =  Ri{\±aT)) 

where  /?»  =  resistance  at  initial  tcm[)erature ; 
Rt=      •'  ''  second 

T  =  change  of  temperature; 
a  =  coefficient  at  initial  temperature. 

Example.  The  resistance  of  a  coil  of  copper  wire  at  19°  C. 
is  240  ohms.  What  will  be  the  resistance  of  the  same  coil  at 
42°  C? 

Rt=Ri(l+aT); 

T  =  42°-19*»  =  23°e. 

From  table,  "a"  at  19°  =  .00389; 

/?t  =  240(1 +.00389X28) 
=  240(1 -h. 0895) 
=  261  ohms. 

Resistance  at  42°  C.  =  261  ohms. 
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Problem  20-6.  The  resistance  of  a  field  coil  is  130  ohms  at 
20**  C.    What  will  it  be  at  180°  C? 

Problem  21-6.  What  will  he  the  resistance  of  a  copper  wire 
at  10°  C.  if  the  resistance  at  45°  C.  is  2.08  ohms? 

77.  Temperature  Measured  by  Resistance.  Electrical 
machines  are  generally  sold  under  a  guarantee  that  the 
wire  in  the  coils,  etc.,  will  not  rise  more  than  a  given  number 
of  degrees,  when  running  under  specified  load  for  a  specified 
time. 

By  measuring  the  resistance  of  the  coils  when  at  room 
temperature  and  then  again  at  close  of  run,  and  applying 
the  equation  for  temperature  effect,  the  temperature  rise 
can  easily  be  found. 

Example.  The  primary  coils  of  a  transformer  have  a  resistance 
of  5.48  ohms  at  25°  C.  After  a  run  of  2  hours,  the  resistance  has 
risen  to  6.32  ohms.    What  is  temperature  rise  of  the  coil? 

The  equation 

J?t=^»(l  +  . 00381 70 


can  be  transformed  to 


Rt^Rii 


.003817? 


u 


when     7?^ =&.32« resistance  at  high  temperature; 
/2„==.5.48=       »*  •^  25°  C; 

6.32-5.48  ^ 

"". 00381X5.48*' 
7'=40.3. 

Temperature  rise  therefore  is  40.3°  C. 

Problem  22-6.  The  cold  (20°  C.)  resistance  of  an  armature  was 
2.18  ohms.  The  hot  resistance  was  2.56  ohms.  What  was  the 
temperature  rise? 

Problem  SS-S.  An  electric  soldering  iron  has  a  resistance  com- 
posed of  iron  wire  of  80  ohms  when  cold  (20°  C).  When  hot 
the  resistance  rises  to  150  ohms.  What  temperature  is  reached, 
assuming  a  ocmstant  temperature  coefficient? 
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78.  Temperature  Coefficient  of  AlloySi  etc.     It  has  been 

stated  that  the  temperature  coefficient  of  resistance  for  all 
pure  metals  is  nearly  the  same/  that  is,  somewhere  about 
.004.  Alloys,  though  of  a  much  higher  resistance  per  mil-ft. 
have  much  lower  coefficients,  some  having  "  O  "  and  even 
negative  coefficients  at  certain  temperatures. 

"  Manganin,"  an  alloy  consisting  of  copper,  nickel,  and 
iron-manganese,  for  instance,  has  a  resistance  per  mil-ft. 
of  from  250  to  450  ohms  according  to  the  proportions  of 
the  different  metals  used,  and  a  temperature  coefficient  so 
low  as  to  be  practically  negligible. 

Certain  substances,  notably  carbon,  porcelain,  glass,  etc., 
decrease  in  resistance  very  rapidly  when  heated.  The 
cold  resistance  of  a  carbon  lamp  fitkment  is  about  twice 
as  great  as  the  "  hot  "  resistance.  The  porcelain  "  glower  " 
of  a  Nemst  lamp  when  cold  is  a  good  insulator,  but  when 
heated  to  incandescence  it  becomes  a  conductor.  The 
filaments  of  the  new  tungsten  lamps  are  pure  metal  and 
accordingly  have  a  positive  coefficient,  which  is  about  .0051. 

79.  Copper- Wire  Tables.  Tables  have  been  prepared 
by  wire  manufacturers  and  by  the  A.I.E.E.  which  giVe  the 
resistance  of  1000  ft.  or  of  a  mile  of  copper  wire  of  different 
standard  sizes,  and  several  temperatures.  The  sizes  are 
designated  by  gauge  numbers,  diameter  in  mils,  and  sec- 
tion area  in  cir.  mils,  etc*  There  are  several  standard  wire 
gauges,  B.  &  S.  (Brown  &  Sharpe)  in  general  use  in  America, 
B.  W.  G.  (Birmingham  Wire  Gauge)  in  general  use  m  Great 
Britain.     See  Appendix  for  B.  &  S.  table. 

By  means  of  these  tables  it  is  very  easy  to  find  the  re- 
sistance of  any  length  of  wire  of  a  given  section  area,  etc. 

Example.    What  copper  wire  (B.  &  S.  gauge)  should  be  used  to 

transmit  electric  power  2  miles  (out  and  back) ;  resistance  not  to 

exceed  2.7  ohms;  temperature  to  be  assumed,  20°  C? 

2  miles  =  2  X  5280  =  10,560  ft. 

2.7 
2.7  ohms  for  2  miles =-—-—  ohms  per  thousand  ft. 

10.56 

=  .256  ohms  per  thousand  ft. 
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From  wire  table : 

No.  5  =  .3128  ohm  per  thousand  ft.; 
No.  4  =  .2480    "      " 

No.  4  must  be  used  in  order  not  to  exceed  limit  of  .256  ohm 
per  thousand  ft. 

Example.  Suppose  line  in  above  Example  is  to  work  at  a 
temperature  of  45°  C,  what  number  wire  will  be  required? 

The  resistance  is  not  given  in  the  tables  at  45°  C,  but  at  20°  C. 
We  must  then  find  out  what  resistance  a  wire  will  have  at  20°  C, 
which  has  2.7  ohms  at  45°  C. 

According  to  the  equation, 

Rvi^==R4i{l-aT), 

From  above  table: 

a  (for  45°)  =  .00353; 
r  =  45°-20°  =  25°; 
/? ,0  =  2.7  (1 -.00353X25); 
=  2.7(1 -.0883) 

=  2.46  ohms  for  the  two  miles; 
or 

.233  ohm  per  thousand  ft. 

The  problem  then  becomes:  What  size  wire  has  .233  ohm  per 
thousand  ft.  at  20°  C? 
From  table : 

No.  4  has  .248  ohm  per  thousand  ft. 
No.  3   *'    .1967    *'     *' 

No.  3  must  be  used  in  order  not  to  exceed  hmit  of  .233  ohm 
per  thousand  ft. 

Problem  24-6,  What  size  wire  (B.  &  S.)  is  that  mentioned  in 
Problem  8-5? 

Problem  26-6.  What  aze  is  trolley  wire  in  Problem  11-5? 

Problem  26-6.  What  size  wire  must  be  used  to  transmit  400 
amperes  from  generator  to  lamps,  a  distance  of  6(X)  ft.  with  2  volts 
drop  in  line?    Line  to  work  at  30°  C. 

80.  Standard  Ohm.  Measurement  of  Resistance.  The 
standard  ohm  has  already  been  defined  as   the  resistance 
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of  a  coluiun  of  pure  mercury  at  0°  C,  106.3  cms.  long,  of 
uniform  cross-section  and  weighing  14.4521  gms. 

This  piece  of  apparatus  is  difficult  to  construct  and  to 
operate,  so  several  secondary  standards  have  been  adopted, 
such  as  a  copper  coil  in  oil.  The  value  of  an  unknown  re- 
sistance can  be  found  by  comparing  it  with  one  of  these 
secondary  standards,  by  means  of  the  following  methods: 

Fall  of  Potential 

There  are  needed  for  this  method :  (1)  a  known  or  standard 
resistance  iZ,  (2)  a  voltmeter  (F),  and  (3)  a  source  of  power. 
See  Fig.  104. 

The  known  resistance  (R)  and  unknown  (Rx)  are  con- 
nected to  the  power  in  series,  so  that  there  will  be  the  same 

current    flowing    through    each. 
The  voltmeter  is  placed  to  read 
the  voltage   (rO    across  R,  and 
then   to  read  the    voltage   (vt) 
I J    across  /?x.     Since  the  same  cur- 
rent  is   flowing   in  each  resist- 
Fro.  104.  Method  of  meoMuring  re-  ii  i  l 
siatanic  by  voltmeter  and  stand-    anCC,    the     VOltage     aCrOSS     CaCD 
ard  rcsiatanre.                                                  .     i         •         .  i                                .  • 

must  be  m  the  same  ratio  as 
the  two  resistances.  That  is,  if  the  voltage  V2  is  twice 
the  voltage  I'l,  then  the  resistance  Rx  must  be  twice 
Ry  for  we  have  seen  that  it  requires  twice  the  voltage  to 
force  the  same  current  through  twice  the*  resistance.  We 
place  the  coiLs  in  series  in  order  to  be  sure  that  there  is  the 
same  current  in  each.  We  have  seen  in  Chapter  III  that 
this  relation  may  be  expressed  as  an  equation: 


rOi     r0i 


nVvAAA 
R 


*vww 

R. 


Thus, 


R 
Rx  = 
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Since  R,  V2,  and  vi  are  known  quantities,  the  value  of  the 
unknown  resistance  (i?j)  may  be  found. 
The  advantages  of  this  method  are : 

(1)  The  voltmeter  need  not  be  ajccurately  calibrated, 
providing  the  deflections  are  proportional  to  the  voltage. 

(2)  It  is  an  accurate  method  of  measuring  low  resistances 
if  the  voltmeter  has  a  high  resistance,  or  is  replaced  by  'a 
galvanometer.  This  shunts  very  little  current  around  the 
series  resistance. 

(3)  By  means  of  a  potentiometer  in  place  of  the  volt- 
meter, no  current  is  shunted  around  the  resistance  and  thus 
very  low  resistances  can  be  measured  accurately. 

81.  Voltmeter — ^Ammeter.     An  unknown  resistance  (R)  may 

be  placed  in  series  with  an  ammeter  (A)  and  the  voltage  across 

E 
it  be  found  by  means  of  a  voltmeter  (F),  Fig.  105.    Then  R  =  r 

(Ohm's  law).    This  requires  that  both  ammeter  and  voltmeter  l)e 
accurately  calibrated.    The  voltmeter  must  also  be  of  high  re- 
sistance.    If   there   is   not   much 
current   in  the  circuit,   the  volt- 


curruiii    111    wie    t-iruuit,    iiie    voit-  ^^-^^ 

meter  is  generally  connected  around         r—T  v  V- 
both    R    and    A.      The   ammeter  .rr^.. 


>AAAAAAA 
R 


O-i 


h 


would  then  be  a.  miUammeter,  If 
a  millanruneter  were  connected  as 
in    diagram,  it    would    read    the 

SUni  of  the  CUrrente  going  through  p,„  i05.-Mctho<l  of  measuring  ro- 
lx)th  R  and  K,  which  would  be  ap-       sbtance  by  voltmeter  and  ammeter. 

preciably  larger  than  that  through 

R  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  voltmeter  were  put  across  R 
and  A,  the  fall  across  A  would  be  too  small  to  be  indicated  and 
thus  only  the  voltage  across  R  would  be  read.    See  Chapter  XIV. 

This  method  has  the  advantage  of  making  use  of  the  com- 
mon instruments,  ammeter  and  voltmeter,  and  is  used 
wherever  extreme  accuracy  is  not  desired. 

82.  Wheatstone  Bridge.  By  far  the  most  important 
apparatus  for  accurately  measuring  resistance  is  the  well- 
known  Wheatstone  bridge. 

It  consists  fundamentally  of  a  loop  of  four  ilBsistances, 
R,  /?],  /?2,  Rzf  one  of  which  is  unknown.  Fig.   106.     An 
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electric  current,  generally  from  a  battery,  is  sent  into  the 
loop  at  B,  and  immediately  divides  into  two  parts,  one  part 
taking  the  branch  composed  of  the  resistances  R  and  R^, 
the  other  part  taking  the  branch  made  up  of  Ri  and 
/?3.  Both  branches  come  together  again  at  D,  and  return 
the  current  to  the  battery.  A  galvanometer  G  is  now 
"  bridged  "  between  the  two  branches  from  ^1  to  C. 

Assume  R^  to  be  the  unknown  resistance.  -R,  Ri,  R2 
are  variable  resistances,  and  are  now  adjusted  until,  on 
closing  the  key  in  the  circuit  of  the  galvanometer,  it  gives 

no  deflection.     This  is  called 
,  *'  balancing  "     the     bridge. 
The  points  A  ^nd  C  are  then 
at  the*  same  level  or  poten- 
tial.   For  we  have  seen  that 
where  there  is  any  difference 
of    potential    between    two 
points,     a    current    always 
flows  when  they  are  joined 
by    a    conductor.      Since  the    points  .4  and  C  are  joined 
through    the*   galvanometer,   and  no    current  flows,    they 
must  be  at  the  same  potential. 

Ix5t  us  now  consider  the  voltages  across  the  separate 
n^sLstances.  We  have  said  that  the  current  divides  into 
two  branches,  BAD  and  BCD,  Xow  the  current  in  each 
branch  need  not  be  the  same,  so  let  us  designate  the  cur- 
rent in  the  branch  BAD^  by  the  letter  /,  and  the  current 
in  the  liranch  BCD,  by  the  letter  /i. 

Thc^n  the  voltage  across  BA  (that  is,  R)  =IR; 
''      ''         ''  "      BC  (that  is,  R{)  =IiRi. 

Hut  wo  have  said  that  the  points  A  and  C  are  at  the  same 
lovol  (sin(M»  no  curront  flows  through  the  galvanometer) 
and  tlHTc/oro  the  voltuf^c  drop  from  B  to  A  (//Z)  =the 
volta«(5  drop  from  B  to  C  (fiR\).     That  is, 

(1)  //^-/i/?i; 


Fio.  I()G. — WhoatMtonc  bridge,  diamond 

form. 
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For  the  same  reasons,  the  voltage  drop  from  A  to  D, 
{IR2)  must  equal  the  voltage  drop  from  C  to  D  (IiRs) ; 
that  Ls, 

(2)  IR2==IlR3. 

Dividmg  equation  (1)  by  equation  (2)  we  get, 

IR     hRx 


Cancelling  the  /'s  and  /I's, 


1R2 

I1R3' 

R 

Ri 

R2 

R3 

This  is  the  fundamental  equation  of  the  Wheaistone  bridge. 

Since  R^  is  the  only  unknown,  the  equation  can  be  solved 

and  the  value  of  Rz  found. 

R 
The  ratio  -^  is  generally  made  to  equal  some  such  fraction 

R       I 
as  ^,  and  then  it  follows  that  ^=77^.      R\  is  called  the 

Rheostat  arm.    This  makes  Rz  10  times  the  value  of  Ri,     If 

722  is  made  the  same  as  72,  then  Rz  will  be  the  same  as  R\. 

In  writing  the  equation  for  the  bridge,  notice  that  we 

started  at  B   (a  point  where  the  battery  line   came   in). 

For  one  side  of  our  equation  we  read  along  one  bianch. 

R 
That  is,  we  said,    "72  is  to  722"  or  ■^-.     For  the  other  side 

/l2 

of  the  equation  we  went  back  to  the  point  B  again  and  read 
along  the  other  branch,  saying,   "72i  is  to  7^3  "  or  -^.     We 

Kz 

did  not  continue  around  the  loop  and  make  the  second  side 
of  the  equation  "TZa  is  to  R\J^  Had  we  done  so,  the  two 
ratios  would  have  been  unequal  and  we  could  have  formed 
no  equation. 
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li  is  to  he  noticed  then,  that  in  making  the  fundamental 
equation  for  a  Wheatstone  bridgej  we  read  along  one  branch 
for  one  side  of  the  equation,  then  go  back  and  read  along  the 
other  branch  for  the  other  side  of  the  equation. 

It  is  interesting,  and  of  value,  to  know  that  it  makes  no  difference 

at  what  point  we  start,  pr()\'iding  we  start  at  the  same  point  far 

each  side  of  the  equation.    Thus  suppose  we  start  at  A.     Reacting 

R 
along  the  upper  branch,  we  have,  "/2  is  to  /?i  '*  or  — ,  for  one  side 

t<\ 

of  the  equation.     Then  coming  back  to  the  point  A  and  reading 

the  lower  branch  we  have,    "^2  is  to  /?,/'    The  equation,    then, 

R      R 

-^-  =  — '  is  just  as  true  as  the  first  and  as  easy  to  solve. 

Ri 

If  we  start  at  the  point  C,  we  have   *'/?3  is  to  R2  '*  or  — ,  "Ri 

R  R       R 

is  to/?,"  or  --,  that  is,  7;-=-^,  which  ccjuation  is  also  true. 
H  A  2     R 

The  important  details  about  measuring  resistance  with  a  Wheat- 
stone  bridge  are : 

(1)  Make  a  complete  loop  of  four  resistances. 

(2)  Connect  battery  terminals  (through  key)  to  two  points 
that  are  not  adjacent,  that  is,  each  branch  of  the  current  must 
always  flow  through  tivo  resistances  before  returning  to  the  battery. 

(3)  Connect  galvanometer  through  key  across  the  two  remain- 
ing f)oint8. 

(4)  In  forming  the  cfjuation,  start  at  any  point  and  read  along 
two  resistances  for  one  side  of  the  equation;  then  come  back  to 
same  pointf  and  read  along  the  other  two  resistances  for  the  other 
side  of  the  ecjuation. 

Problem  27-6.  In  a  Wheatstone  bridge  arranged  as  in  Fig. 
106,  a  balance  is  obtained  when  i?  =  10  ohms,  /?i=45  ohms,  R^^ 
100.     What  is  the  value  of  R^? 

Problem  28-6.  In  Fig.  106,  if  77- =  100,  and  i2,=4.26,  what 
is  the  value  of  /i^i? 

Problem  29-6.  What  value  must  /?,  have,  if  R  is  1000  ohms 
aiirl  /?,  is  48  ohms  and  it  is  desired  to  measure  Z?,,  which  is  known 
tr)  Ix;  al>out  r)00  ohms? 

83 .  Instructions  for  Use  of  Wheatstone  Bridge. 

1.  Never  hold  the  bridge  plugs  in  the  hanci  or  place  them  where 

ey  are  liable  to  come  in  contact  with  oils  or  acids.     They  may 
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become  covered  with  oil  and  the  "plug  resistance  "  thus  increased, 
or  may  be  corroded  so  that  they  do  not  properly  fit  the  sockets. 

2.  Insert  all  plugs  firmly,  with  a  twisting  motion.  Do  not, 
however,  insert  them  with  force  enough  to  strain  the  top. 

3.  Always  put  a  key  in  the  battery  circuit  and  one  in  the  gal- 
vanometer circuit.  Close  the  bcUtery  circuit  firsts  then  the  circuit 
through  the  gvalanometer.  In  breaking  the  circuit,  open  the  key 
in  the  galvanometer  circuit  first. 

4.  In  closing  the  galvanometer  circuit,  make  only  slight  contact 
with  the  key  until  balance  is  nearly  secured.  The  galvanometer 
may  thus  be  protected  from  heavy  currents.  If  the  galvanometer 
is  very  sensitive,  put  a  shunt  across  its  terminals  until  the  bridge 
is  nearly  balanced. 

5.  In  making  a  resistance  measurement  proceed  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  weighing  with  a  chemical  balance.  First  put  in  a  coil 
estimated  to  be  about  correct  for  the  resistance  being  measured. 
If  this  is  too  low,  use  one  twice  as  great,  if  too  high,  one  one-half 
as  great.  Fix  in  this  way  two  limits  between  which  the  resistance 
lies.  Then  systematically  bring  these  limiting  values  closer  and 
closer  together,  imtil  the  nearest  balance  on  the  bridge  is  obtained. 
It  will  not,  in  general,  be  possible  to  secure  an  exact  balance,  but 
two  values  for  the  resistance  in  the  rheostat  arm  may  be  found 
which  will  give  steady  deflections  of  the  galvanometer  needle 
in  opposite  directions.  The  correct  value  lies  between.  From 
the  deflections  of  the  galvanometer  needle  in  the  two  cases,  inter- 
polate for  the  resistance  which  will  give  no  deflection.  Thus,  sup- 
pose the  smallest  coil  on  the  bridge  is  0.1  ohm.  With  this  added, 
a  steady  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  of  2  divisions  to  the  right 
is  given.  Without  it,  the  deflection  is  3  divisions  to  the  left, 
0.1  ohm  makes  a  difference,  therefore,  of  5  divisions,  and  the  re- 
sistance which  would  give  no  deflection  is  therefore  1X0.1=0.06 
ohm. 

6.  When  balance  has  been  obtained,  reverse  the  current  through 
the  bridge  and  see  if  the  balance  is  maintained. 


84.  Slide-wire  Bridge.  Sometimes  a  single  straight 
wire  of  uniform  section  and  of  high  resistance  takes  the 
place  of  the  resistances  R  and  R2  as  in  Fig.  107.  The  point 
A  is  then  a  sliding  contact  piece.  R  is  the  resistance  of  the 
straight  wire  from  B  to  A,  and  R2  the  resistance  from  A 
to  D.  In  this  form  the  bridge  is  called  the  slide-wire  bridge; 
a  balance  being  obtained  by  sliding  the  contact  maker 
A  along  the  wire  BD,  thus  decreasing  or  increasing  R  or 
R2  as  desired.    The  ratios  are  read  as  before,  the  lengths 
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BA  and  AD  being  used  instead  of  the  actual  resistances, 

since  the  resistance  is  proportional  to  the  length. 

This  form  has  the  advantage  that  a  balance  can  be  obtained 

very  quickly.     It  is  not  as  accurate  as  the  other  forms, 

however,  because  of  the  wear- 
ing of  the  wire,  and  of  the 
necessarily  low  resistance  of 
R  and  -R2. 

Sometimes  /2i  is  a  perma- 
nent resistance  coil,  and  the 
wire  is  so  calibrated  that  the 
resistance  of  Rs  is  read  di- 
rectly from  the  position  of 
the  slider  A  on  the  wire.  It 
is  then  calletl  an  "  Ohm- 
meter."  A  telephone  re- 
ceiver in  this  case  generally 

takes  the  place  of  the  galvanometer. 

Resistance  coils  are  often  placed  in  It  and  R2  to  increase 

the  accuracy  of  this  form  of  bridge,  though  by  so  doing  the 

range  is  lessened. 

Problem  30-6.  In  a  bridge  arranged  as  in  Fig.  107,  BD  is  100 
cms.  long,  R 1  5  ohms.  If  bridge  balances  when  BA  is  37.5  cms., 
what  value  is  R3? 

Problem  31-6.  If  Rx  =  lC}  and  /?3=00  (Fig.  107),  what  must 
the  values  of  BA  and  AD  be?     5D - 1 00  cms. 


Fia.  107. — Whentstono  bridge,  slide- 
wire  form. 


86.  Location  of  Faults  in  Cables,  etc.  It  often  happens  that 
a  telephone  ronductor  becomes  "  grounded."  It  is  then  very  de- 
sirable to  locate  the  distance  of  this  **  fault  "  from  one  end  or  the 
othei*  of  the  line  l)efore  starting  out  from  the  office  to  repair  it. 
When;  the  wire  is  laid  underground,  it  would  l>e  too  (mostly  a  pro- 
ceeding to  inspect  any  great  length  of  cable,  and  thus  very  refined 
metho(ls  have  been  workcKl  out  for  locating  such  faults  to  a  great 
degree  of  precision.  There  are  two  methods  in  common  use, 
called  the  Murray  loop  and  the  Varley  loop.  They  are  both  modi- 
fications of  the  Wheatstone  bridge,  and  therefore  the  underlying 
principles  stated  above  apply  to  them. 
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86.  Murray  Loop.  This  test  ordinarily  makes  use  of  the  slide- 
wire  form  of  the  bridge  and  is  arranged  as  in  Fig.  108. 

There  is  a  "  ground  "  at  F  in  the  conductor  DC,  of  a  line  between 
two  cities.  A  good  wire  5C,  which  happens  to  lie  between  the 
two  cities  and  to  be  exactly  like  DC,  is  joined  to  DC  at  C.  By 
means  of  the  slide-wire  BD,  a  complete  loop  of  resistances  is 
formed.  The  battery  is  connected  to  the  slider  A  and  to  the 
ground.  This  is  the  same  as  connecting  in  the  battery  at  A  and 
Fj  since  the  ground  serves  as  a  conductor.  The  galvanometer  is 
placed  across  BD,  We  now  have  a  regular  slide-wire  Wheatstone 
bridge,  as  in  Fig.  107;  the  resistance  of  the  slide-wire  R2  and  R 
forming  one  side  of  the  bridge,  while  R^  (the  resistance  out  to 
the  fault)  and  Rt  (the  resistance  through  good  wire  to  fault)  form 
the  other  side. 


Fig.  108. 

The  bridge  is  balanced  by  moving  A  along  the  wire  till  there 
is  no  deflection  of  the  galvanometer.  Then  the  regular  equation 
of  the  Wheatstone  bridge  holds  true : 

R     Ri 

If  we  let  L  equal  the  length  of  entire  loop,  which  would  be  known, 
and  let  x  equal  distance  out  to  fault,  then  the  equation  would 
become, 

R3  X 

~R^T^' 

As  X  is  the  only  imknown  quantity,  it  can  easily  be  found  as  fol- 
lows : 

R2, 


X 


(«^.)- 


R+Rr 
But  R-\-R2='the  entire  length  of  the  slide- wire. 
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This  shows  that  x  is  the  same  fraction  of  the  total  length  of  the 
loop  that  R  J  is  of  the  total  length  of  the  slide-wire. 

If  the  "  good  "  wire  BC  is  not  of  the  same  size  and  malerial  as 
the  "  faulty  "  wire,  the  resistance  of  the  loop  BCD  is  first  found 
in  the  usual  way  by  a  bridge.  It  is  then  connected  up  as  in  Fie. 
108,  and  worked  out  as  above,  with  the  exception  that  L  stands 
for  the  resistance  of  the  entire  loop  instead  of  for  the  length  of  it, 
and  z  for  the  resistance  out  to  fault.  If  the  size  of  the  "  faulty  " 
wire  is  kno^-n,  the  distance  out  to  the  fauh.  is  readily  computed. 

In  the  place  of  the  slide-wire  BDy  two  sets  of  resistance  coils 
arc  often  substituted. 

87.  Varley  Loop.  In  the  Varley  loop.  Fig.  109,  instead  of  vary- 
ing the  ratio  of  /2  2  to  i?  as  in  the  Murray  form  of  bridge,  these 


Fit}.  109. — Vurley  Um)p  for  hiruting  fault. 

resistances  arc  loft  constant  and  a  balance*  is  obtained  by  means 
of  a  third  set  of  resistance  coils  Ri  ins(»rtc(l  in  series  with  the 
faulted  cable.  The  resistance  of  the  total  length  of  the  good  and 
bad  cables  L,  is  either  known  or  first  found  as  in  Murray  loop. 
The  value  of  x  (resistance  out  to  fault)  is  then  found  by  the 
equation  of  the  Wheat  stone  bridge: 

~R~  L-x' 
^~    R  +  R,   "' 


As  all  the  values  in  the  right-hand  mcml)er  of  the  equation  are 
known,  the  value  of  x  may  be  found  and  the  distance  out  to  the 
fault  /'  Ixi  computed   from  the  resistance    per  fcM^t  of  the  cable. 

An  int<»resting  variation  in  the  use  of  the  Varley  loop  is  shown 
in  Fig.  110. 
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The  two  cables  must  here  be  "  twin  "  wires.  Then  N  repre- 
sents the  resistance  out  to  fault  on  the  bad  wire.  Thus  N  would 
also  represent  the  resistance  of  an  equal  distance  out  on  the  good 
cable.  Now  let  x  represent  the  resistance  of  the  bad  cable  from 
fault  F  to  far  end.  Then  x  will  also  represent  the  resistance  of 
an  equal  length  of  the  good  cable.  The  resistances  R^  and  R  are 
made  equal  and  the  bridge  is  balanced  by  regulating  R3  as  before. 
The  equation  then  becomes : 


But  iis  Rz  =  R^  we  have, 


/e^,^/?,jf  AT 
R~2x  +  N' 


/e,  =  2a:. 


Fio.  110. — Varley  loop:  for  locating  a  fault  in  "twin  cables," 


Thus  X  equals  J  of  whatever  we  have  to  make  Rs  in  order  to 
balance  the  oridge.  This  gives  a  very  rapid  method  of  finding 
the  location  of  a  ground  in  a  telephone  circuit,  and  is  as  accurate 
as  the  resistances  used  in  Ry  R2  and  R^. 

Problem  32-6.  A  Murray  loop  is  arranged  as  in  Fig.  108  with 
a  meter  slide-wire.  5.4=65  cms.  when  bridge  is  balanced.  The 
length  of  the  line  between  the  two  cities  is  2  miles.  The  return 
wire  is  exactly  like  the  faulted  wire.  How  far  from  test  end  is 
fault  F?  ' 

Problem  33-6.  In  a  Murray  loop  arranged  as  in  Fig.  108, 
the  resistance  of  the  loop =44.2  ohms.  The  line  wire  DC  is  No. 
18  B.  &  S.  copper.  If  bridge  balances  with  AD  equal  to  32  cms., 
how  far  from  test  end  is  fault  F? 

Problem  34-6*  A  Varley  loop  in  which  the  resistance  of  the 
twin  cables  is  44.8  ohms  is  arranged  as  in  Fig.  109.    A  balance  is 
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B 
P 


^ 


A 
Q 


obtained  when  /?  =  10  ohms,  i?2  — 100  ohms,  i?,— 35.7  ohms.    If 
the  faulted  vim  is  copper,  No.  14  (B.  &  S.)  how  far  from  E  is  fault? 

Problem  36-6.  A  Varley  loop  is  arranged  as  in  Fig.  110  with 
the  return  the  same  as  the  faulted  line,  No.  12  (B.  &  S.)  copper. 
R  =  R2:  /?,  =  4.12  ohms.     How  far  from  C  is  fault  F? 

Problem  30-6.  If  wire  in  Problem  35-5  is  iron  and  50  ohms  to 
the  mile,  how  far  will  F  be  from  C? 

88.  Voltmeter  Method  for  High  Resistances.  It  is  often 
(lesirable  to  know  whether  a  certain  resistance  comes  within 
or  exceeds  a  given  value;  as,  for  instance,  the  insulation 
resLstance  between  the  commutator  and  the  frame  of  a 
motor.      A   voltmeter  of  known,  resistance  R^  is    placed 

across  a  constant  source  of 
B  power  as  AB,  Fig.  Ill,  and 
T  voltmeter  reading  v  is  noted. 
(\\  The  frame  of  the  motor  MF 
^^  is  then  connected  to  terminal 
-I,  and  commutator  segment 
C  Ls  connected  through  the 
voltmeter  to  the  other  termi- 
nal B.  The  reading  Vi  of  the 
voltmeter  Ls  then  taken.  Since  the  motor-insulation  and 
vr)ltineter  arc  in  series,  the  voltage  of  AB  is  distributed 
acrosH  the  motor  and  voltmeter  in  direct  proportion  to  their 
Hcpiinite  resistances.  The  voltmeter  reads  the  voltage 
across  itself  as  always,  thus  t'l  =  voltage  across  the  voltmeter. 
I'he  voltage  across  the  motor-insulation  then  equals  the 
voltage  across  AB,  v,  minus  voltage  across  voltmeter,  Vi, 
That  is, 

Voltage  across  voltmeter  =ri; 
Voltage  across  motor-insulation  —v—Vi. 

Sin((?  the;  iw(j  arc  in  series,  the  resistances  of  each  are  propor- 
lirHial  to  thrj  voltages  across  each. 


|MFJic 


Ft*;.     111. — Voltmotor    method    of 
nieaMuriuis  iiidulutiun  rcsiatance. 


1  rrViulat  ion  l{  of  motor    v  —  v\  (volts  across  motor-insulation) 

v\  (volts  across  voltmeter) 


It  of  voltriH'lcr 
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Let  X  =  (insulation)    resistance  of  motor.    Equation  then 
becomes, 

This  equation  can  Ix^  solved  for  x,  since  all  other  values 
are  known. 


-<H- 


A  deflection  of  1  volt  for  Vi  would  give  x  the  following 
value : 

x=/?„(v-l). 

If  no  deflection  is  noticed  when  the  voltmeter  is  con- 
nected in  series  with  motor-insulation,  we  know  that  the 
insulation  is  at  least  greater  than  /?^(r— 1).  Thus  if  the 
resistance  of  the  voltmeter  R^  is  15,000  ohms,  and  the  volt- 
age across  AB,  (r),  is  111  volts,  we  would  know,  that  in  case 
of  no  deflection,  we  had  at  least  15,000X110  =  1,650,000 
ohms  insulation  resistance  between  frame  and  commutator. 


100,000  Ohms 
r— ^/WWVA/VWW 


A 

-o 


Fio.  112. — Insulation  resistance. 
Standardising  the  galvanometer. 


89.  Insulation  R^istance  of  Covered  Wire,  etc.  It  is  re- 
quired by  fire  insurance  companies  that  insulated  wire  of  various 
grades  shall  be  up  to  a  certain  standard  insulation  resistance  |)er  mile 
after  being  soaked  in  salt  water 
for  a  stated  length  of  time.  The 
following  method  is  the  common 
practice  for  finding  the  ohmic 
resistance  of  the  insulation.  In 
Fig.  112  a  known  high  resistance, 
as  100,000  ohms,  is  connected  in 
series  with  a  shunted  galvanom- 
eter G  across  a  constant  potential  source  of  power  AB,  The 
resistance  of  the  galvanometer  and  of  the  shunt  S  are  known. 
The  deflection  of  the  shunted  galvanometer  is  noted,  and  by 
means  of  the  resistances  of  the  galvanometer  and  shunt  it  is  possi- 
ble to  compute  what  the  deflection  would  be  without  the  shunt. 

For  example,  suppose  the  following  datA  to  lx»  obtained : 

Deflection  =     80  scale  divisions. 

Resistance  of  r/  =  2000  ohms. 
**  5=     10      " 
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Since  the  S  and  G  are  in  parallel,  the  current  will  divide  between 
in  inverse  proportion  to  the  resistance;  that  is,  the  greater  part 
of  the  current  will  go  through  the  smaller  resistance  S. 

Assume  the  current  to  be  divided  up  into  2010  parts;  then 
2000  parts  flow  through  the  shunt  and  10  parts  through  G.  That 
is,  yiihy  parts  of  the  current  go  through  the  galvanometer,  and 
therefore  the  deflection  of  80  is  only  -whiz  (or  jihr),  as  large  as  it 
would  be  if  it  were  unshunted. 

An  unshunted  galvanometer  would  then  deflect  201X80=  16,080 
divisions,  when  connected  in  scries  with  100,000  ohms,  and  the 
same  current  were  flowing  in  the  line.  If  there  were  1,000,000 
ohms  (1  megohm)  in  series,  the  unshunted  galvanometer  would 
deflect  only  ts  as  much  (the  more  resistance  the  less  current). 

That  is,  the  deflection  would  be —X 16080=  1608  (the  deflection 

for  1  megolun).    This  is  called  the  galvanometer  constant.     The 

shunt  is  now  removed  from  the  gal- 
vanometer as  in  Fig.  113.  The  coil 
C,  immersed  in  salt  water,  is  put  in 
place  of  the  100,000  ohms,  one  con- 
nection being  made  to  the  end  y  of 
the  coil,  and  the  other  to  the  metal 
tub.  The  other  end  x  of  the  coil  is 
kept  above  the  water,  so  tliat  any 
current  which  goes  through  G  must 
leak  through  insulation  of  the  wire 
coil  into  the  water. 
Assume  the  galvanometer  now  reads  16.'  Since  a  deflection 
of  1608  means  a  megohm  resistance  in  the  line,  a  deflection  of 
only  1()  means  a  much  greater  than  1  megohm  is  in  the  line.  In 
fact,  the  deflections  are  inversely  pro[)ortional  to  the  resistance 
of  the  line.  Thus  the  unknown  insulation  resistance  x  is  as  much 
greater  than  one  megohm  as  1608  is  greater  than  16. 

1608 
X  =  —---  =  100.5  megohms. 

This  is  the  insulation  resistance  of  the  coil. 

If  the  coil  were  i  mile  long  the  insulation  resistance  per  mile 
would  l)e  only  J  as  great,  or  25.1  megohms.  This  is  because  the 
current  would  have  4  times  as  much  area  to  leak  through  in  a 
mile  as  in  i  mile. 

X()tic(»  that  the  galvanometer  constant  1608  is  not  used  as  a 
irinltiplU'r  but  as  a  dividend,  which  is  divided  by  the  defleiiions. 

Note  that  in  this  test  the  resistaiH^e  of  the  battery  and  gal- 
vanometer ar(5  neglected  lx?cause  they  are  too  small  in  comparison 
with  the  resistance  of  the  insulation  and  standard  boxto  appreciably 
aff'e(rt  the  results.      When  the  standard   100,0(X)-<jhm  box  above 


Fio.  113. — Insulation  resis- 
tance. 
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ia  ID  the  line,  the  galvanometer  is  shunted  so  that  it  has  less  than 
10  ohms  resistance,  which  U  one  ten- thousandth  of  the  total  re- 
sistance of  the  circuit.  \^  hen  unshunted  in  the  second  part  of  the 
teat,  the  rewstaiire  of  the  galvanometer  is  but  one  fifty-thousandth 
of  the  total  hne  renstance.  In  fact,  the  standard  resistance  of 
100.000  ohms  might  be  left  in  the  line  in  the  second  part  as  well, 
and  its  resistance  neglected,  so  small  is  it  in  comparison  with  the 
insulation  resistance. 

Problem  37-8.    In  a  test,  as  in  Paragraph  89,  for  the  insula- 
tion of  a  coil  of  wire  the  following  data  were  taken; 
ReMstance  of     Gal.  =3000  ohms; 
"  "  Shunt-  200  ohms. 

Deflection  of  shunted  Gal.  with  200,000  ohms  in  8eries=18.4. 
Deflection  of  imshunted  Gal.  with  the  resistance  of  the  insulu- 
tion  inBeries=4.3. 
Length  of  coil=500  ft. 
(o)  What  ia  the  galvanometer  "  constant?  " 

"     "    "    insulation  resbtance  per  mile  of  cable? 

90.  Constniction   of   Various  Types  of  Bridges.     The 

appearance  of  the  regular  "  Post-office  "  form  of  Wheat- 
stune  bridge  is  shown  in  Fip;.  114. 


Fro.  lU.— WhMfslooe  bricige.  '■port-oflici^"  form. 

The  resistance  wire  is  wound  non-inductively  on  spools 
as  in  Fig.  116.  The  ends  of  the  wire  are  now  connected 
across  the  gap  between  two  adjacent  bra.sa  blocks,  a-s  shown 
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in  Fi^.  115  and  1 16.    The  construction  of  one  such  coil  and 


Fio.  IIB. — DlBcnm  of  wnuMtkuu  ot  P.  O.  loim  of  ' 

set  of  blocks  is  ehown  in  Fig.  116.  When  the  brass  plug 
in  inserted  in  the  tapered  hole 
between  the  blocks,  it  forms 
a  short  circuit  around  the 
coil  and  "  cuts  the  coil  out " 
of  the  circuit.  In  order  to 
put  a  certain  amount  of  re- 
sistance into  a  circuit,  e&y 
between  z  and  y,  Fig.  115, 
it  m  merely  necessary  to  re- 
move the  plug,  which  short- 
circuits  a  coil  of  the  desired 
resistance.  Thus  the  jAv% 
being  removed  from  hole  C, 
the  current  must  go  through 
the  coil  C  of  10  ohms  in 
flowing  from  z  to  y  or  vice 
versa.  Binding  posts  an 
connected  to  certain  of  the 
blocks  a.s  x,  y,  z  and  t, 
so  that  the  bridge  can  be  di- 
vided into  three  parts.     Thus 

from  2  to  (/  may  be  one  ratio,  from  j-  to  2  the  other  ratio, 
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and  from  i  to  (,  the  variable  resistance  by  which  the 
bridge  is  balanced.  Of  course  the  unknown  resistance  has 
to  be  connected  across  the  end  from  y  to  t  oi  the  bridge  in 
order  to  complete  the  loop  of  four  resistances. 

In  Fig.  117  is  shown  the  appearance  of  the  "Decade" 
form  of  bridge.     In  thb  type,  resistance  is  introduced  into 


a  circuit  by  placing  the  pliig  in  the  hole,  instead  of  by  re- 
moving the  plug.  The  details  of  the  construction  are 
shown  in  Fig.  118. 

The  coils  composing  the  variable  resistance  for  balancing 
the  bridge  are  arranged  in  such  an  ingenious  way  that  10 
variations  in  value  in  each  "  decade  "  or  row  are  made  by 
the  use  of  only  4  coils.     The  diagram  shows  the  details 
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of  this  Bcheme.  The  student  will  be  interested  in  studying 
out  for  himself  how  the  different  values  are  obtained  by 
"  plugging  in  "  at  the  proper  place.  In  a  bridge  where 
there  are  four  "  decades,"  the  same  arrangement  and 
ratios  among  coils  is  made  for  each  decade,  the  diffwence 


being  that  one  decade  represents  lOOO-ohm  steps,  the 
next  10()-ohm  stops,  etc.  This  givwi  a  total  range  in  the 
four  dcca<IcH  of  95)99  ohms,  by  one-ohm  steps. 

The  ratio  arms  are  made  by  "  plugging  in  "  between  bar 
A  and  any  l)lock  for  one  arm,  and  between  bar  B,  and  any 
otAer  Uork  Sot  the  other  aim. 
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Fia.  119.— Wbeatatone  bridge,  dial  fon 


Fia.  120. — Diagnun  of  connecUons  in  dial  fomi  of  bridge. 
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The  arrangement  of  the  resistance  coils  which  compose 
these  arms  is  clear  from  the  diagram. 

The  "  Dial  "  form  of  bridge  is  shown  in  Fig.  119.  It  is 
seen  by  inspecting  Fig.  120,  that  the  ratio  arms  are  formed 
as  in  the  "  decade "  style.  The  balancing  resistance  is 
adjusted  by  turning  the  brushes,  by  means  of  the  knurled 
head,  fron>  block  to  block  on  the  dials.  The  resistance 
coils  are  connected  between  these  blocks  as  per  Fig.  120. 

By  means  of  this  form  of  bridge  a  balance  may  be  obtained 
in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

The  galvanometers  used  in  connection  with  these  bridges, 
are  described  in  detail  in  Chapter  XIV. 
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SUMMARY   OF  CHAPTER  V 

MIL-FOOT.  A  round  wire  one  foot  long  and  one  circular 
mil  cross-section  area. 

A  circular  mil  is  the  area  of  a  circle  one  mil,  i.e.y  one- 
thousandth  of  an  inch,  in  diameter. 

The  area  of  a  circle  in  circular  mils  equals  the  square  of  the 
diameter  in  mils.    A  -^d^. 

SPECIFIC  RESISTANCE.  The  resistance  of  a  mil-foot  of 
any  material.  (Sometimes  also  taken  as  the  resistance  of  a 
centimeter  cube,  from  face  to  face  opposite.) 

The  specific  resistance  of  commercial  copper  at  20°  C.=io.4 
ohms.     Symbol =K. 

RESISTANCE  OF  WIRE.  The  resistance  of  a  wire  equals 
the  specific  resistance  (resistance  per  mil-foot)  multiplied  by 
the  length  in  feet  and  divided  by  the  section  area  in  circular 
mils. 


For  copper  at  25°  C. 


j^_io.4/ 


d2  • 

TEMPERATURE  COEFFICIENT  OF  RESISTANCE.  For 
every  degree  centigrade  rise  in  temperature,  the  resistance  of 
a  pure  copper  wire  increases  .0042  of  its  resistance  at  0°  C. 
This  constant  .0042  is  called  the  Temperature  Coefficient  of 
Resistance.  It  has  a  much  lower  value  in  alloys,  and  a  nega- 
tive value  in  carbon,  porcelain,  etc.  If  coefficient  of  metals  is 
based  on  the  resistance  at  some  point  above  0°  C.  it  becomes 
smaller.  See  table.  Other  pure  metals  have  about  the  same 
coefficient  as  copper. 

RESISTANCE  OF  COPPER  AT  TEMPERATURE  (T). 
Based  on  resistance  at  0°  C, 

Rt=Ro(i±.oo42T). 
Based  on  resistance  at  25^  C, 

Rt=R26(i±.oo38iT). 
Based  on  any  initial  temperature  (Ti), 

Rt=Ri(i±aT), 
where  T  » change  in  temperature. 
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TEMPERATURE  RISE  MEASURED  BY  RESISTANCE 
RISE.  Any  one  of  the  above  equations  can  be  used  to  find  the 
temperature  rise  of  copper  wire,  when  hot  and  cold  resistances 
are  known. 

Rt — Ro 


T= 


or 


or 


T= 


T= 


.0042R0' 

Rt-R2s 
.00381R25' 

Rt-Rj 
aRi 


METHODS   OF   MEASURING   RESISTANCE. 
(i)  Fall  of  potential. 

(a)  Standard    resistance  and   voltmeter   which  need 

not  be  accurately  calibrated  to  read  volts. 

(b)  Accurate    method    for  measuring  low  resistance 

if  voltmeter  has  high  resistance  or  if  a  poten- 
tiometer is  used. 

(2)  Voltmeter-ammeter. 

(a)  Makes  use  of  instruments  in  general  use,  but 
which  must  be  accurately  calibrated. 

(3)  Wheatstone  bridge. 

(a)  Three  standard  variable  resistances  and  galvan-, 

ometer.  Has  advantage  of  being  a  ''  noHleflec- 
tion  "  method,  thus  galvanometer  need  not  be 
calibrated.  A  slide  wire  may  take  the  place  of 
two  of  the  resistances. 

(b)  Modifications  of  this  bridge  are  used  in  the  Murray 

and  Varley  '4oop  "  methods  of  locating   faults 
in  cables. 

(4)  Voltmeter,  for  high  resistance. 

A  simple  method  of  ascertaining  whether  of  not  insu- 
lation resistance  between  different  parts  of  a  machine 
exceeds  a  certain  minimum. 

(5)  Insulation  resistance  of  covered  wire. 

Galvanometer  ''  constant  "  found  by  noting  deflection 
when  a  standard  resistance  takes  the  place  of  the 
coil.  Galvanometer  deflections  must  be  propor- 
tional to  current  through  it.  Source  of  power  must 
be  of  constant  potential.  Wire  must  be  soaked  for 
24  hours. 
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PROBLEMS   ON  CHAPTER  V 

38-6.  A  copper  wire  is  500  ft.  long  and  .038  in.  in  diameter. 
How  many  volts  will  it  take  to  send  1.5  amperes  through  it? 

39-6.  What  will  be  the  drop  per  mile  in  a  line  wire  consisting 
of  No.  10  (B.  &  S.)  copper  carrying  32  amperes? 

40-6.  What  will  be  the  line  loss  in  voltage  and  in  watts  per 
mile  in  transmitting  10  K.W.  at  550  volts  if  a  No.  00  copper  wire 
is  used? 

41-6.  A  group  of  incandescent  lamps  takes  12  amperes.  The 
line  loss  is  not  to  exceed  1.6  volts.  What  must  be  the  size  of  the 
copper  wire  to  be  used  if  the  lamps  are  1500  ft.  from  the  generator? 

42-6.  What  size  must  line  wires  be  in  Problem  38-3  if  motor 
is  500  ft.  from  generator? 

43-6.  If  wire  used  in  line  in  Problem  42-3  is  No.  6  (B.  &  S.), 
how  far  must  lamps  be  from  generator? 

44-6.  Distance  between  Mi  and  M2  is  200  ft.,  Problem  51-3. 
What  size  is  line  wire  between  motors?  Temperature  of  wire  = 
50^  C. 

46-6.  To  what  size  wire,  B.  &  S.,  are  feeder  and  trolley,  joined 
as  in  Problem  57-3  equivalent? 

46-6.  A  rough  rule  for  the  safe  carrying  capacity  of  copper  is, 
**  1000  amperes  per  sq.in.  cross-section.''  According  to  this  rule 
what  should  be  the  diameter  of  a  round  wire  capable  of  carry- 
ing 250  amperes? 

47-6.  According  to  rule  in  Problem  46,  what  should  be  safe 
carrying  capacity  of  No.  0000  (B.  &  S.)  ? 

48-6.  At  65°  C,  what  is  the  resistance  per  1000  ft.  of  No.  6 
copper  wire? 

49-6.  A  trolley  wire  consists  of  No.  0  hard-drawn  copper. 
What  will  be  the  drop  per  mile  on  a  day  when  the  temperature 
of  the  wire  is  — 10°  C,  if  the  wire  carries  45  amperes? 

60-6.  A  generator  is  supplying  10  amperes  to  50  arc  lamps 
in  series.  Drop  across  each  lamp =45  volts.  Twelve  miles  of 
No.  10  wire  are  used  for  line.  Find  brush  potential  of  generator 
if  temperature  of  wire  is  25°  C. 

61-6.  If  generator  has  65  ohms  resistance  and  line  wire  is  at 
temperature  of  —5°  C,  what  E.M.F.  and  brush  potential  must 
be  used  in  Problem  50? 

62-6.  Compute  efficiency  of  transmission  in  Problems  50  and  51. 
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63-5.  A  110- volt  system  has  an  insulation  resistance  for  each 
wire  of  200  megohms  per  mile.  What  will  the  leakage  be  on  a  5- 
mile  line? 

54-5.  Insulation  resistance  should  be  high  enough  so  that 
not  more  than  one-millionth  of  the  rated  current  leaks  through 
the  insulation.  On  this  basis,  what  should  be  the  insulation  per 
mile  of  a  2-mile  line,  transmitting  120  K.W.  at  550  volts? 

55-5.  According  to  rule  in  Problem  46,  what  size  wire  B.  &  S. 
should  be  used  in  system  of  Problem  54? 

56-5.  In  Fig.  121  the  wires  used  are  No.  6  B.  &  S.,  copper. 

i4i?  =  1500ft.; 
i?C=//G  =  700  ft.; 
CZ)=GF=700ft.; 
JE:F=100ft. 

Each  lamp  takes  2  amperes. 
Find : 

(1)  Line  loss  in  each  section. 

(2)  Voltage  across  each  group. 

(3)  Efficiency  of  transmission. 


T 
s 

o 


m 


n 
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KM 
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57-5.  A  line  consisting  of  copper  wire  has  a  resistance  of  2 
ohms  at  (f  F.    What  is  its  resistance  at  85°  F.? 

58-5.  It  is  generally  specified  that  the  temperature  of  the  field 
coils  of  a  dynamo  must  not  rise  more  than  50°  C.  on  full  load. 
The  resistance  of  a  set  of  field  coils  before  running  was  80  ohms 
at  20°  C.  After  run  of  3  hours  at  rated  load  the  resistance  became 
92.4  ohms.     Did  machine  meet  the  usual  specifications? 

59-5.  The  resistance  of  a  car  heater  when  cold  (20°  C.)  is  120 
ohms.  If  the  temperature  rises  to  150°  C.  when  hot,  how  much 
less  current  does  it  take  when  hot  than  when  cold?  Material  of 
heater  is  iron  wire.    Voltage  is  550. 

60-5.  It  is  desired  to  keep  the  current  constant  through  a 
coil  of  copper  wire,  which  is  on  a  constant  voltage  circuit.  The 
resistance  of  coil  at  85°  C.  is  40  ohms.    How  many  feet  of  Boker's 
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lAIA  wire,  No.  18  B.  &  S.,  must  be  added  to  copper  wire  when 
the  temperature  falls  to  25°  C.  in  order  that  current  may  not  change? 

61-6.  A  motor  2000  ft.  from  the  generator  requires  50 
amperes  at  550  volts.  What  wire  should  be  used  according  to 
rule  in  Problem  46-5?  What  is  brush  potential  of  the  gene- 
rator and  the  power  lost  in  line?  Efficiency  of  transmission? 

62-6.  If  wire  of  twice  the  cross-section  is  used  in  Problem  61-5, 
what  would  answers  be? 

63-6.  A  110-volt  25-H.P.  motor  of  90  per  cent  efficiency  is 
situated  500  ft.  from  the  generator.  No.  0000  B.  &  S.  copper  wire 
is  used  for  line.  What  must  brush  potential  of  generator  be? 
Efficiency  of  transmission? 

64-6.  What  size  wire  might  have  been  used  in  Problem  63  if  a 
line  drop  of  4  per  cent  of  brush  potential  of  generator  was  desired? 

66-6.  What  size  aluminum  wire  could  have  been  used  in  Prob- 
lem 63-5  and  have  the  same  line  drop? 

66-6.  What  size  of  copper  wire  is  required  between  a  11 5- volt 
generator  and  a  110-volt  10-H.P.  motor  of  85  per  cent  efficiency? 
The  motor  and  generator  are 
800  ft.  apart. 

67-6.  In  Fig.  122,  the  num- 
bers represent  the  ohms  resis- 
tance in  that  part  of  the  circuit. 
The  battery  has  a  terminal  po- 
tential of  2  volts. 

Find : 

Current  in  AB. 
**  AD. 
"  BD. 
"  BC. 
"  DC. 

6&-6.  A  building  situated  1200  ft.  from  a  1 15- volt  generator 
is  to  be  supplied  with  sufficient  current  from  the  generator  to  light 
500  lamps  each  taking  .45  ampere.  The  efficiency  of  transmission 
must  be  97  per  cent.    What  size  copper  wire  must  be  used? 

69-6.  In  Fig.  Ill,  voltmeter  has  resistance  of  15,000  ohms. 
Voltage  across  AB  ^112  volts.  When  connected  as  shown  in 
diagram,  voltmeter  reads  4  volts.  What  is  the  insulation  resistance 
between  armature  coils  and  frame? 
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CHAPTER  VI 

MAGNETIC   FIELD  DUE  TO  A  CURRENT 

Field  within  a  Coil — Ampere-turns — Magnetomotive  Force.  Re- 
luctance— Ohm's  Law  of  the  Magnetic  Current — Relation  between 
B  and  H — Permeability  at  Different  Degrees  of  Magnetization- 
Three  Stages  of  Magnetization — Saturation  Point — Hysteresis. 

91.  Field  within  a  Coil.  We  have  seen  in  Chapter  II 
that  wherever  there  is  an  electric  current  there  is  always 
present  a  magnetic  field.  An  electric  current,  then,  possesses 
the  property  of  producing  and  maintaining  a  magnetic 
field.  This  property  of  an  electric  current  is  called  its 
magnetomotive  force.  The  strength  of  this  field  depends 
upon  the  strength  of  the  current,  the  shape  of  its  path,  and 
the  permeability  of  the  medium  in  which  the  magnetic  field 
Ls  set  up. 

For  instance,  the  field  about  a  straight  wire  in  air  is  com- 
paratively weak,  while  the  field  on  the  inside  of  a  solenoid 
con  tabling  an  iron  core  constitutes  our  most  powerful 
electromagnet. 

It  is  this  magnetic  field  of  a  solenoid  that  we  wish  to  con- 
sider here.  A  solenoid  is  a  long  coil,  or  a  coil  the  length 
of  which  is  great  in  comparison  to  its  diameter. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  if  we  wind  a  solenoid  so  that 
there  is  one  turn  of  wire  to  every  centimeter  of  the  length 
of  the  solenoid,  and  send  1  ampere  through  the  wire,  then 
the  field  intensity  in  the  air  on  the  inside  of  the  solenoid 

is  1.26  gausses  or  —  gausses.     That  is,  there  is  an  average 

of  1.26  lines  per  sq.cm.  cross-section  of  the  solenoid. 
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This  is  generally  written  in  the  form  of  an  equation. 

\.2%NI 


or, 


AnNl 
IW    ' 

where  i/=field  strength  in  gausses] 

N  =  total  number  of  turns  on  solenoid ; 
/  =current  in  amperes] 
I  =length  of  solenoid  in  centimeters. 

Example.  WTiat  is  the  field  strength  within  a  solenoid  in  the 
shape  of  a  ring,  30  cms.  long,  consisting  of  150  turns  of  wire  carry- 
ing a  current  of  8  amperes?    Air  core. 

iSr  =  150  turns. 

/==  30  cms. 

/=8  amperes. 

„     1.26X150X8      .^. 

H  — ~ =  o0.4  gausses. 

Since  H,  the  nuiaber  of  lines  per  sq.cm.  set  up  in  air, 
is  also  the  measure  of  the  magnetizing  force,  it  is  possible 
to  find  the  number  of  lines  of  force  per  sq.cm.  set  up  in  any 
material,  providing  its  permeability  //  Ls  known. 

For  instance,  if  the  coil  in  the  above  example  contained 
an  iron  core,  the  permeability  of  which  was  800,  the  flux 
density,  B,  in  the  iron  would  be  800X50.4  or  40,300  gausses. 
Of  course,  in  order  to  compute  the  complete  number  of  Hues 
in  the  iron,  it  would  be  necessary  merely  to  know  the  cross- 
section  area  of  the  iron.    That  is,  <}>  =BA. 

1  26  V/ 
This   equation,  then,   H=—^ ,  is  the   fundamental 

equation  on  which  the  computation  of  all  magnetic  circuits 
is  based.  Its  most  important  use  is  in  the  computation 
of  the  number  of  amperes  and  turns  of  wire  necessary  to 
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magnetize  given  magnetic   circuits  up  to  a  certain   flux 
density. 
That   part   of   the   equation   representing   the  product, 

A7  (the  amperes  times  the  number  of  turns),  is  called  th^ 
Ampere-turns.  As  this  expression  is  divided  by  the 
length  I,  it  is  evident  that  the  value  of  H  depends,  not 
upon  the  total  number  of  Ampere-turns,  but  upon  the 
Ampere-turns  per  centimeter  of  length. 

Note  then  in  particular  that  the  equation,  ff =-^ — j , 

gives  the  magnetizing  force  for  one-centimeter  lengths  only. 
So  in  using  it  to  compute  the  necessary  ampere-turns  to 
magnetize  a  piece  of  iron,  remember  that  the  value  of 
-^7  obtained,  will  be  sufficient  for  merely  a  centimeter  of 
iron.  If  the  iron  has  a  greater  length  than  one  centimeter 
the  result  must  be  multiplied  by  this  length. 

Problem  1-6.  What  is  the  magnetizing  force  of  a  coil  forming 
a  closed  ring  having  200  turns  to  the  centimeter  and  carrying  4 
amperes? 

Problem  2-6.  What  would  be  the  flux  density  in  a  piece  of 
iron  placed  within  the  coil  of  Pt-oblera  1?     (jti=500.) 

Problem  3-6.  liow  many  ampere^turns  per  centimeter  are 
necessary  to  produce  a  field  mtensity  of  16  gausses  within  a  solenoid 
having  a  wooden  core? 

Problem  4-6.  How  many  ampere-turns  are  necessary  to  pro- 
duce a  field  strength  of  10  gausses  with  a  solenoid  40  cms.  long? 
Wooden  core. 

Problem  6-6.  It  is  desired  to  magnetize  a  piece  of  iron  (;£-■  1000) 
to  a  flux  density  of  9000  gausses,  (a)  What  magnetizing  force 
is  necessary?     (6)   How  many  ampere-turns  per  cm.  are  required? 

Problem  6-6.  If  solenoid  used  to  magnetize  iron  in  Problem 
5-C  has  50  turns  per  cm.,  how  many  amperes  must  be  used? 

Problem  7-6.  If  iron  in  Problem  5-6  is  10  cms.  long,  how 
many  ampere-turns  are  necessary? 

Problem  8-6.  A  ring  of  iron  25  cms.  long  is  wound  by  a  coil 
of  e(|ual  length.  What  will  be  flux  density  within  iron  if  the  coil 
consists  of  1250  turns  of  wire   carrying  .4  ampere?     (/£  =  750). 
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Problem  9-6.  How  many  ampere-turns  arc  needed  to  magnetize 
30  cms.  of  steel  of  a  permeability  of  1200  to  a  flux  density  of 
16,000  gausses? 

Problem  10-6.  A  ring  of  iron  24  cms.  average  length  and  1 .5 
i*|.cm.  cross-section,  is  wound  with  960  turns  of  wire.  If  4.2 
amperes  are  sent  through  wire  what  is  flux  dcMisity  in  the  iron? 
(ai«850.) 

Problem  11-6.  (o)  What  is  the  total  flux  in  iron  of  Problem 
10-6?     (6)  What  is  its  magnetic  strength  in  unit  polos? 

Problem  12-6.  A  cylindrical  piece  of  iron  30  cms.  long,  3.6 
cms.  in  diameter,  is  bent  into  a  circle  and  wound  with  1200  turns 
of  wire.  How  many  amperes  must  be  sent  through  the  wire  to 
produce  a  magnet  of  24,000  unit  poles?     { /£ = 040.) 


92.  Magnetomotive  Force.      In   the   above   section   we 

1    nn  \r  T 

have  seen  that  H,  which  equals         ' — ,  is  the  force  tending 

to  magnetize  one  centimeter  length  of  core,  and  that  if  we 
wish  to  xnagnetize  a  length  I  of  more  than  one  centimeter 
we  must  multiply  the  above  force  by  the  length  /.  This 
expression,  HI,  is  sometimes  called  the  M.vgnetomotive 
Force  symbol,  M. 

This  magnetomotive  force  M  might  be  defined  as  the 
Pressure  which  forces  the  magnetic  flux  or  current  through 
the  circuit,  and  corresponds  to  the  electromotive  force  E, 
or  voltage  which  forces  the  electric  current  through  its 
circuit.  They  both  are  pressure;  M  is  magnetic  pressure, 
and  E  is  electric  pressure. 

We  have  said  that  the  magnetic  pressure  M  of  a  long  coil 
equals  the  field  strength  times  the  field  length.  That  is, 
adding  to  the  length  I  of  the  magnetic  path,  adds  to  the 
pressure  needed  to  set  up  a  given  flux  density  throughout 
the  circuit. 

T^ewise  adding  to  the  flux  density  to  be  set  up  throughout 
the  circuit  adds  to  the  pressure  needed  to  set  up  the 
flux. 
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Thus,  as  we  have  seen ; 

l,26Ar/ 


But  i/  = 


/      • 


Then  3/  =  (-?^)/  =  1.26iV/. 

This  may  be  written, 

M  =  1.26iV/or^^, 

Of  course  if  we  are  considering  one  centimeter  length  of 
coil,  the  field  intensity  H  equals  the  magnetomotive  force  M. 

93.  Comparison  of  Equations  for  H  and  M.  We  have 
then,  these  two  very  similar  equations,  and  the  distinction 
between  them  must  always  be  kept  clearly  in  mind. 

The  one: 

1.26A7 


i/  = 


/ 


determines  the  field  strength  H  in  lines  per  sq.cm  within 
a  long  coil  with  an  air  core,  or  the  force  necessary  to  magnet- 
ize one  centimeter  length  of  the  air  core. 
-    The  other: 

M=1.26A7, 

determines  the  magnetomotive  force  (pressure)  tending  to 
set  up  the  magnetic  field  throughout  the  entire  path  of  any 
kind  of  material. 

The  equation  for  M  is  rarely  used,  it  being  customary 
to  compute  the  magnetizing  force,  H^  for  one  centimeter 

length  by  the  equation  H  =-^— — ,  and  then  to  multiply 

the  result  by  the  length  of  the  path  (Z),  as  in  previous  prob- 
lems in  this  chapter. 

However,  the  term  magnetomotive  force,  3f ,  is  used  when 
problems  in  magnetism  are  solved  by  means  of  what  may 
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be  called  "Ohm's  Law  of  the  Magnetic  Circuit"  as  explained 
below. 

94.  Reluctance.  Ohm's  Law  of  the  Magnetic  Circuit. 
The  analogy  between  a  magnetic  circuit  and  an  electric 
circuit  is  so  complete  that  Ohm's  law  may  be  applied  to 
both. 

It  has  just  been  shown  that  there  is  a  magnetic  pressure 
M  which  causes  a  magnetic  current  to  flow  in  a  magnetic 
circuit,  exactly  as  an  electric  pressure  (voltage)  E  causes 
an  electric  current  to  flow  in  an  electric  circuit. 

There  is  a  magnetic  current  consisting  of  the  lines  of 
force  if>  just  as  there  is  an  electric  current  consisting  of  the 
amperes  /. 

Similarly,  there  is  a  magnetic  resistance  in  a  magnetic 
circuit  which  opposes  the  flow  of  the  magnetic  current, 
just  as  the  electric  resistance  opposes  the  flow  of  an  electric 
current.  This  magnetic  resistance  is  called  Reluctance, 
(R,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  electric  Resistance,  R. 
There  is  no  recognized  name  for  a  unit  of  reluctance. 

The  electric  current  flowing  through  a  circuit  equals  the 
electromotive  force  divided  by  the  resistance. 

The  magnetic  current  flowing  through  a  magnetic  cir- 
cuit equals  the  magnetomotive  force  divided  by  the  reluc- 
tance.    By  equations: 

/=!     (Electric); 
^  ""S^     ^^^Snetic) ; 


{fi»electric  resistance  in  Ohms. 
<H  =magDetic  reluctance  in  (Oersteds) 


electric  current  in  Amperes, 
magnetic  current  in  Lines. 

electric  pressure  in  Volts. 
magnetic  pressure  in  (Gilberts). 
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Thus  in  order  to  find  the  number  of  lines,  ^,  threading 
a  magnetic  circuit,  it  is  necessary  to  find  the  magnetic 
pressure  M  and  divide  it  by  the  reluctance  (R. 

Example.  The  magnetic;  circuit  of  an  olecjtro-magnet  has  a 
reluctance  of  0.002.  How  many  lines  of  force  thread  the  circuit 
if  the  magnetomotive  force  is  16  uniti^. 

By  Ohm's  law  of  magnetic  circuits: 

*=«  = 


.002* 
«^= 8000  lines. 

Example.  How  many  aini)cre-turns  are  necessary  to  supply 
the  mjignct(>-niotiv(»  force  in  above  example? 

1.20 

_  16 
~l.2() 

=  12.7  ampere-turns. 

Problem  13-6.  The  magnetic  circuit  of  an  electro-magnet  has 
0.4  unit  of  reluctance.  How  great  a  magnetomotive  force  is 
necessary  to  set  up  a  flux  100,000  lines? 

Problem  14-6.  How  many  ampere-turns  are  necessary  in 
Problem  13-6? 

Problem  16-6.  A  certain  electro-magnet  has  a  flux  of  200,000 
lines.  The  coil  has  450  turns  carrying  1.4  amperes.  What  i^ 
the  reluctance  of  the  magnetic  circuit? 

Problem  16-6.  A  coil  consists  of  980  turns.  The  reluctance 
of  the  magnetic  circuit  is  .008  unit.  How  many  amperes  must 
flow  through  coil  to  set  up  a  flux  of  1,000,000  lines? 


^- 
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96.  Computation  of  Reluctance.  In  tinding  the  reluc- 
tance of  a  magnetic  circuit  of  known  size  and  materials, 
we  use  the  same  method  employed  in  finding  the  resistance 
of  an  electric  circuit  of  known  size  and  materials. 

To  find  the  resistance  of  a  conductor  we  use  the  equation, 


(P  (area) ' 


where  i5^  =  resistance  of  unit  (mil-fL); 
I  =length  in  feet ; 
cP  =section  area  in  circvlar  mils. 

Similarly,  to  find  the  reluctance  of  a  magnetic  conductor 
we  use  the  equation: 

Kl 


61  = 


A  (area)' 


where  K  =  reluctance  of  unit  (cubic  centimeter) ; 
/=length  in  centimeters; 
A  =  section  area  in  square  centimeters. 

The  magnetic  tables  or  data,  however,  instead  of  giving 
/f,  the  Reluctance  of  a  cubic  centimeter,  generally  give 
jt£,  the  Permeability,  which  is  merely  the  inverse  of  the 
reluctance  of  a  eubie  centiitieter.  This  is  exactly  analogous 
to  the  fact  that  tibe  electric  conductivity  is  the  inverse 
of  the  resistance  of  a  mil-ft. 

We  may  write,  then,  the  equation: 

In  order  to  use  the  tables,  we  generally  use  [- j  instead  of 
{K)  and  write  the  equation  for  reluctance: 


(R 


W^' 
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Example.  A  piece  of  iron  is  400  cms.  long  and  has  a  cros»- 
section  area  of  200  sq.cms.  Permeability  =  1000.  What  is  the 
reluctance? 

Since  the  permeability  (.tt)  =  1000,   the  reluctance  of  a  cubic 

^        Thus 


centimeter  (K)  — 


1000 


(R  = 


Kl 


-m 


1 


X 


400 


1000    200 
=  .002  units. 

Reluctances  in  series  are  added  like  resistances  in  series. 

Reluctances  in  parallel  are  treated  like  resistances  in  parallel. 

Example.  A  magnetic  circuit,  Fig.  123,  is  made  up  of  a  curved 
bar  of  iron  400  cms.  long,  cross-section  80  s(i.cms.,  and  an  air  gap 
2  cms.  long.  What  is  reluctance  of  circuit?  Permeability  of 
the  iron  =  1000. 

For  the  iron 


for  the  air 


total  reluctance 


Fig.  123. 


*=i^^w=-'^^: 


«=[x^-.025; 


(R  =  . 025 +  .005  =  .03  unit. 


Problem  17-6.  What  is  the  reluctance  of  a  piece  of  cast  iron 
30  cms.  long  with  a  cross-section  of  2  X  4  cms.?     (/* = 200.) 

Problem  18-6.  A  wrought-iron  ring,  2.4  cms.  cross-section, 
has  a  mean  diameter  of  20  cms.  What  is  the  reluctance  if  tiie 
permeability  of  the  iron  is  900? 

Problem  19-6.  A  magnetic  circuit  is  made  up  of  the  following 
parts  in  series:  (1st)  18  cms.  of  2X3  cms.  cast  iron,  /i£««150;  (2d) 
25  cms.  of  3X2.5  annealed  steel,  /i  =  14(X);  (3d)  2  air  gaps  each 
3.8  cms.  long  and  3.2X2.0  cms.  cross-section.  Find  reluctance 
of  circuit. 
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Such  problems  as  the  following  can  be  solved,  when  the  com- 
putation of  reluctance  is  possible. 

Example.  How  many  ampere-turns  are  required  to  set  up 
500,000  lines  in  an  iron  ring  250  cms.  long  and  50  sq.cms.  section 
area?    Permeability  =  500. 

^       1       250      ^, 
(Jl=T:n^X-Tr-  =  .01; 


M 
500,000 


500      50 
1.26A7; 
500.000  lines; 
1 .2r)A7 

".or  ' 


NI  =  3980  ampere-turns. 


But  note  that  this  same  example  can  also  be  solved  as  follows 
by  the  same  method  used  in  the  first  twelve  problems  in  this 
(liapter,  which  is  the  method  generally  used. 

Lines  per  wi.cm.  (B)  in  the  iron  must  equal  total  lines  {<f>) 
divided  by  area  (A)  of  ring. 

^^A 

^500,000 
50 

=  10,000  lines; 

B 


H=- 


B 

10,000 
500 


20; 


/ 
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\,26NI 


H  = 


NI  = 


I 
HI 


1.26 

^20X250 
1.26 

=3980  ampere-turns. 

Problem  20-6.  How  many  ampere-tums  are  necessary  to 
magnetize  an  iron  ring  40  cms.  long,  2.8  sq.cms.  cross-section  area, 
so  that  the  total  flux  equals  200,000  lines?   (/£«950.) 

Problem  21-6.  A  magnetic  circuit  consists  of  three  parts: 
{1st)  28  cms.  of  cast-iron,  2X1.5  cms.  section,  ^  =  100;  (2d)  80 
cms.  of  wrought  iron,  4X2  cms.  section,  /£  =  1200;  (3d)  1.5  cms.  air 
gap,  4.5X3  cms.  section.  Find  ampere-tums  necessary  to  set 
up  100, OCX)  lines  in  this  circuit. 

Problem  22-6.  A  flux  of  400,000  lines  is  set  up  in  magnetic 
circuit  of  Problem  19-6  by  a  coil  consisting  of  1500  turns.  What 
current  flows  in  coil? 

Problem  23-6.  How  many  ampere-tums  are  necessary  to  set 
up  a  flux  density  of  10,000  gausses  in  ring  of  Problem  18-6? 

96.  Flux  Density  (B).  Field  Intensity  (H).  Permea- 
bility (//).  We  have  seen  that  by  means  of  a  form  of  Ohm's 
law,  we  can  find  the  total  flux  (^)  threading  a  magnetic 
circuit,  and  that  the  number  of  lines  per  square  centimeter 
of  any  part  of  the  circuit  is  the  Flux  Density  of  that 
part.  We  use  the  symbol  B  to  denote  flux  density  in 
any  material  except  air.  For  instance,  a  20-sq.cm.  cross- 
section  iron  circuit  might  have  a  total  flux  ^  of  100,000 
lines.     The  flux  density  would  be  ^oyoo  or  5000  gausses. 

There  are  more  lines  set  up  in  iron  than  in  air  by  the  same 
nuignetizing  force,  H,  because  the  permeability  of  iron  is 
larger.  In  fact,  the  number  of  lines  per  sq.cm.,  fi,  is  as 
much  greater  in  iron  than  in  air,  //,  as  the  permeability 
of  the  iron  is  greater  than  the  permeability  of  the  air. 
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Thus  the  permeability  of  a  material  may  be  found  by  com- 
paring the  flux  density  produced  in  it  with  the  field  intensity 
produced  in  air.  The  field  intensity  in  air,  H,  is  also  called 
the  magnetizing  force.  We  often  define  permeability  of 
a  material,  therefore,  as  the  ratio  of  flux  density  B  set  up 
in  the  material  to  the  magnetizing  force  Jff.  That  is, 
the  permeability  of  a  material  is  the  ratio  of  the  number 
of  lines  of  force  per  sq.cm.,  set  up  in  that  material,  to  the 
number  that  would  be  set  up  in  air  imder  the  same  con- 
ditions. 

For  instance:  A  coil  may  have  a  field  intensity,  H,  of 
10  lines  per  sq.cm.  when  the  inside  of  the  coil  is  air.  If 
the  inside  of  the  coil  were  an  iron  core,  there  might  be  40000 
lines  per  sq.cm.,  5,  in  the  iron.  There  are  then  ^^^^^ 
or  4000  times  as  inany  lines  per  sq.cm.  set  up  in  the  icon 
as  in  the  air  under  the  same  conditions.  The  ratio  of  B 
to  H  is  4000,  or  in  other  words  the  iron  has  a  permeability 
of  4000.  It  is  often  expressed  in  the  form  of  an  equation, 
as  we  have  seen, 

B 

This  term  H,  which  we  know  represents  the  field  intensity 
in  air,  or  the  number  of  lines  of  force  per  sq.cm.  in  air, 
is  often  spoken  of  as  the  Magnetizing  Force.  This  is 
not  to  be  confused  with  M  the  magnetomotive  force 
which  ia  HXL 

97.  Permeability  Depends  upon  Degree  of  Magnetization. 
Magnetic  Permeability  has  been  compared  to  Electric 
Conductivity.  There  is,  however  this  difference:  The 
conductivity  of  a  given  piece  of  copper,  for  instance,  is 
constant,  imless  the  temperature  changes.  We  know  that 
if  we  wish  to  send  double  the  current  through  a  wire  we 
can  count  on  the  conductivity  remaining  the  same  as  though 
we  were  not  increasing  the  current. 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  we  wish  to  double  the  number  of 
lines  in  a  piece  of  iron,  we  find  that  we  cannot  do  so  by 
merely  doubling  the  magnetizing  force.  Sometimes  we 
need  but  increase  the  current  a  very  little.  Again,  we 
must  use  many  times  the  original  current.  In  other  words, 
the  permeability  of  iron  or  steel  depends  upon  how  many 
lines  it  already  contains.  Another  way  of  stating  it  is: 
the  value  of  [i  depends  upon  B,  the  magnetic  condition  of 
the  iron.  ^  After  a  certain  point  is  reached,  as  the  flux 
density  increaseSf  the  permeability  decreases  very  rapidly, 
and  it  becomes  diflScult  to  set  up  a  greater  number  of  lines. 

98.  Sattiration.  This  makes  it  impracticable  to  magnetize 
a  piece  of  iron  beyond  a  certain  flux  density,  called  the 
Saturation  Point.  Of  course  it  is  possible  to  magnetize 
iron  beyond  the  saturation  point,  but  for  ever>'  small  increase 
in  flux  density  there  must  be  a  larger  and  larger  increase 
in  magnetizing  force,  which  it  is  unprofitable  to  maintain. 

This  relation  of  B  to  ^  is  clearly  shown  in  curves  plotted 
from  some  data  taken  by  students  at  Pratt,  on  a  sample 
piece  of  wrought  iron. 


WROUGHT   IRON 


B 

// 

fi 

B 

II 

ft 
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3,000 

.78 

3,850 

11,000 

6.70 

1,640 

4.000 

92 

4,340 

11,500 

9.46 

1,220 

6,000 

1.20 

5,000      j 

12,000 

12.40 

953 

7,000 

1.40 

5,000 

12,500 

16.00 

781 

8,000 

2.00 

4,000 

13,000 

23.80 

546 

In  Fig.  124,  the  Magnetization  Curve,  as  the  curve  show- 
ing the  relation  of  B  to  H  is  called,  the  point  x  denotes  the 
"  knee  "  of  the  curve  and  is  the  point  generally  spoken  of 
as  the  Saturation  Point.    It  is  the  point  where  a  small 
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increase  of  flux  density  B  requires  a  large  increase  in  magnet- 
izing force  S.  In  this  Bpecimen  of  iron,  it  occurs  when  a 
flux  density  of  about  8000  lines  per  sq.cm.  has  been  set 
up.     This  requires  a  magnetizing  force  of  2.00  gausses. 

If  the  field  cores,  for  instance,  of  a  motor  were  made  of 
this  iron,  the  flux  density  at  which  it  could  be  most  proflt- 
ably  run,  would  be  about  8000  lines  per  sq.cm.  The  number 
of  ampere-tunts  to  set  up  this  flux  density  in  each  centi- 
meter of  the  length  of  the  magnetic  circuit  of  the  motor 
can  be  determined,  as  we  have  seen.     Of  course  there  must 
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he  added  to  this  enough  turna  to  overcome  the  reluctance 
of  whatever  air  gaps,  etc.,  there  may  be  in  the  magnetic 
circuit. 

The  principal  point  to  remember  about  the  magnetisation 
of  the  iron  in  any  machine,  is  that  there  is  a  certain  flux 
density  called  the  saturation  point,  beyond  which  it  b 
possiWe,  but  not  pnuHcable,  to  carry  the  magnetization.  The 
reason  for  tiiis  is  that  it  requires  an  ever-increasing  propor- 
tion of  power  to  magnetize  iron  or  steel  beyond  this  point, 
because  of  the  rapid  decrease  in  the  permeability.' 

'  Phydciste  aie  accustomed  to  call  the  curve  dcacribed  above  the 
"  InductioD    Curve "    and  to  draw  as  a  Magnetization    Curve,  a 
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99.  Three  Stages  of  Magnetization.  Three  stages  are 
generally  noted  in  the  magnetization  of  a  piece  of  iron. 
If  we  divide  up  the  curve,  Fig.  124,  into  the  sections  oft, 
bx,  and  xc,  the  three  stages  will  be  fairly  well  represented. 

First  Stage.  When  there  are  very  few,  or  no,  lines  in 
the  specimen  as  represented  by  the  part  ab,  it  seems 
to  be  quite  difficult  to  set  up  lines,  and  the  flux  density 
B  is  almost  proportional  to  the  magnetizing  force  H,  Ac- 
cording to  the  Magnetic  Molecule  Theory,  this  means  that 
some  difficulty  is  experienced  in  turning  the  first  few  mole- 
cules around  into  the  magnetic  position. 

Second  Stage.  But  once  these  molecules  are  turned, 
most  of  the  others  seem  to  turn  more  readily,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  great  increase  in  flux  density  caused  by  a  slight  in- 
crease in  the  magnetizing  force.  This  is  shown  by  the 
section  of  the  curve  bx  rising  very  abruptly. 

Third  Stage.  When,  however,  the  saturation  point  is 
reached,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  turn  the  rest  of  the 
molecules  into  the  magnetic  position,  and  there  is  required 
an  ever-increasing  magnetizing  force.  The  curve,  therefore, 
falls  oflF  rapidly  along  the  section  xc. 

100.  Relation  of  Permeability  to  Flux  Density.  If  we 
plot  a  curve,  as  in  Fig.  125,  between  permeability  p,  and 
flux  density  B,  we  see  that  the  permeability  starts  small  and 
increases  as  the  flux  density  increases,  until  the  latter  has 
reached  a  value    between    6000  and  7000  gausses.     Then 

suddenly,  the   permeability   begins    to   decrease    rapidly, 

— 

curve  between  the  magnetizing  force  and  the  poles  set  up  in  the  iron. 
This  differs  but  very  little  from  the  one  used  here,  except  in  the  por^ 
tion  which  we  have  called  xc.  As  this  part  of  the  curve  is  never  uaed 
in  practical  construction,  we  have  followed  the  general  practice  in 
calling  the  above  "  BH  curve  "  the  "  Magnetization  Curve." 

The  term  **  Saturation  Point,"  as  used  above,  indicates  the  Prac- 
tical Satura'oon  Point,  and  not  the  Theoretical,  which,  of  course, 
is  much  further  out  on  the  curve. 

For  a  theoretical  discussion  of  this  subject  sec    any  book  on  the 

*^ary  of  magnetization. 
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which  it  would  continue  to  do  till  it  reached  the  value  of 
p  for  air. 

Thus,  ia  detennining  the  value  of  ft  for  iron,  we  must 
know  not  only  the  quality  of  the  iron,  but  also  the  flux 
density  at  which  it  is  to  be  used.  As  stated  previously, 
it  is  in  this  particular  that  magnetic  permeability  differs 
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from  electric  conductivity.  In  electrical  circuits,  it  makes 
no  difference  whether  the  current  density  ia  I  ampere  or 
100  amperes,  the  conductivity  remains  the  same  (barring 
temperature  changes).  But,  as  has  juat  been  shown, 
the  magnetic  permeability  changes  every  time  the  current 
(or  8ux  density)  changes. 
In  using  any  aquation  containing  the  quantity  fi,  it  i:j 
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necessary,  therefore,  to  select  the  value  to  be  applied  to  it, 
with  due  regard  to  the  magnetic  conditions  of  the  material. 

101.  Practical  Computation  of  Ampere-turns.  It  is  on 
account  of  this  change  in  permeability,  that  in  computing 
the  ampere-turns  necessary  to  produce  a  certain  flux  in  a 
magnetic  circuit,  it  is  not  customary  to  use  the  equation 

<f>  =— .     Instead,  the  flux  density  {B)  is  computed  (5=2-). 

and  the  value  of  H  to  produce  this  density  is  found  in  a 
table.  The  number  of  amperc-tums  to  produce  this  value 
of  H  is  then  computed  from  the  equation 

„     1.26iNr/  ^,-      HI 

H= — -J — ,        or        iV/  = 


Z      '  1.26' 

as  explained  earlier  in  this  chapter. 

Example.  How  many  ampere-turns  are  required  to  set  up  a 
flux  of  1,200,000  lines  in  a  cast-iron  circuit  200  cms.  long,  with 
a  cross-section  area  of  300  sq.cms.? 

„     1,200,000     ^^^^ 
=      3o|)      =  4000  gausses. 

From  table,  in  Api>endix,  for  relation  oi  B  io  II  in  cast-iron, 

//(for  fi  of  4000)  =8.5; 

...    8.5X200     ^_. 
NI = — --— —  «=  1350  ampere-turns. 
1.2o 

The  design  of  an  electro-magnet  includes  many  details  in  addi- 
tion to  the  number  of  ampere-turns.  The  size  of  wire  and  the 
amount  of  surface  required  for  radiation  are  two  factors  wWch 
affect  the  design  fully  as  much  as  the  ampere-turns.^ 

'  For  practical  directions  in  the  design  of  electro-magnets,  the  Vaiky 
Electro-Magnet  Co.  of  Jersey  City  has  published  a  most  excellent  book- 
let. It  contains  a  mass  of  information  and  practical  formulas  which 
will  be  found  invaluable  to  one  designing  a  magnet  for  a  definite  use. 
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Solve  the  following  problems  by  use  of  BH  tables  in  Ap- 
pendix. 

Problem  24-6.  A  wrought-iron  magnetic  circuit  has  a  length  of 
65  cms.  How  many  turns  must  be  wound  on  it  to  give  a  flux  den- 
sity of  6000  gausses  if  the  current  through  the  turns  is  .75  ampere? 

Problem  26-6.  If  circuit  in  Problem  24  has  section  area  of  8  sq. 
cms.,  what  total  flux  is  set  up? 

Problem  26-6.  A  magnetic  circuit  consists  of  wrought-iron 
ring  and  air  gap  of  the  dimensions  in  Fig.  123.  It  is  desired  to 
set  up  a  flux  of  1,280,000  lines  in  this  circuit.  How  many  ampere- 
turns  must  be  wound  upon  it? 

Problem  27-6.  If  ring  in  Problem  26  were  cast-iron,  how  many 
ampere-turns  would  be  necessary  to  set  up  1,200,000  lines  in  circuit? 

Problem  28-6.  In  generator  of  Fig.  149,  how  many  amperes 
must  be  sent  through  field  coils  containing  400  turns  each  to  set 
up  1,200,000  lines?  Poles  and  yoke  of  wrought  iron  140  cms. 
long,  average  cross-section  area  100  sq.cms.,  armature  of  sheet 
steel,  10  cms.  long,  average  section  area  120  sq.cms.  Air  gap 
8  cms.  each,  average  cross-section  area  130  sq.cms.? 

102.  Hysteresis.  In  Fig.  124,  we  saw  how  the  flux 
density  B  increases  when  the  magnetizing  force  H  increases, 
even  when  the  eurve  was  carried  to  a  point  considerably 
beyond  saturation.  If  now  we  gradually  take  away  the 
magnetizing  force*,  let  us  see  what  happens. 

In  Fig.  126,  the  line  ahxc  is  the  magnetization  curve 
of  Fig.  124.  At  point  Cthe  flux  density  is  11,800  gausses 
and  the  magnetizing  force  12.5  gausses. 

When,  however,  the  magnetizing  force  H  is  decreased, 
the  flux  density  B  does  not  decrease  along  the  same  line 
by  which  it  had  increased,  but  follows  the  curve  cdef.  At 
the  point  e,  although  the  magnetizing  force  H  has  become 
zero,  there  still  remains  a  flux  density,  -B,  of  8800  gausses. 
The  flux  Bj  therefore,  is  said  to  Lag  behind  the  force  H, 
This  lagging  is  called  Hysteresis,  and  is  the  cause  of  a 
certain  loss  in  every  alternating  current  machine  and  in 
the  armatures  of  D.C.  machines.  The  reason  for  this 
is  seen  if  we  consider  the  rest  of  the  curve. 
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At  the  point  c,  as  has  been  said,  although  H  has  become 
zero,  the  value  of  B  has  only  decreased  to  S800,  represented 
by  the  line  ae.  This  value  is  called  the  Reuanence.  To 
get  this  magnetic  Remanence  out  of  the  iron,  it  is  necessary 
to  set  up  a  magnetizing  force  H  in  the  opposite  direction,  of 
1.2  gausses.  This  force  is  represented  by  the  line  of,  and 
is  called  the  Coercive  Force. 
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If  now  this  magnetizing  force  in  the  opposite  direction, 
—  H,  is  increased,  a  flux,-B,  will  be  set  up  in  the  opposite 
direction  and  a  curve  of  magnetization  in  this  direction 
can  be  drawn  as  fg,  until  B  has  as  large  a  negative 
value  at  !7  as  it  had  a  positive  value  at  c 

The  magnetizing  force  Ls  again  gradually  decreased,  and 
again  the  flux  "  lags  "  behind  the  force,  until  when  H  has 
again  become  zero,  the  value  of  B  has  decreased  to  i  only- 
There  is  thus  a  remanence  of  about  9000  gausses,  at,  left 
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in  this  direction,  to  remove  which  again  requires  a  coercive 
force  ak. 

To  bring  the  flux  density  up  to  the  value  c  again,  we 
merely  have  to  increase  this  force  to  its  original  value 
for  density  at  this  point.  The  cycle  thus  completed  la 
called  the  "  Hysteresis  Loop." 

It  can  be  shown  that  the  area  of  this  loop  represents 
the  work  done  in  overcoming  the  Hysteresis  effect  on  a 
cubic  centimeter  of  this  specimen  of  iron,  just  as  the  area 
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of  a  steam  indicator  card  represents  the  work  done'  in 
overcoming  the  resistance  to  motion  offered  by  the  piston. 
Only,  in  this  case,  all  work  done,  as  represented  by  the 
area  of  the  loop,  is  wasted. 

This  can  be  shown  as  followa : 

•Since  the  value  of  B,  ie.,  the  mAgnetic  density  of  the  iron,  always 
lugs  a  little  behind  tlie  magnetiEing  force,  Rome  c\tra  force  rnuxt 
Ik  oxerted  continually  \o  urge  on  the  chnngc  in  ihp  magnetization. 
When  the  flux  di;nsity  is  being  increased,  tlic  valuu  uf  //,  r)r 
magnetizing  force,  has  to  be  a  little  greater  than  would  be  iieccs- 
saiy,  were  there  no  hyeteFesis  effect.    Similarly,  aa  the  iron  is 
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being  demagnetized,  the  magnetizing  force  must  be  larger  in  the 
opposite  direction  in  order  to  overcome  the  drag  of  the  magnetic 
lines  which  seem  to  p>ersist  in  the  u-on.  Thus  there  is  a  constant 
action  taking  place  between  the  magnetized  iron  and  the  mag- 
netic field  of  the  coil. 

This  a<*tion  between  a  magnet  and  a  magnetic  field  has  been 
described  in  Chapter  I  and  has  been  shown  to  be  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  magnetic  strength  of  the  iron  (m)  times  the  strength 
of  the  field  H. 

In  the  form  of  an  equation  this  becomes 

F=m//, 
where  /^= force  in  dynes; 

m= strength  of  magnet  in  unit  poles; 
H= strength  of  field  in  gausses. 

The  cubic  centimeter  of  iron,   which  we  are  considering,  is 

magnetized  to  a  density  of  B  gausses  and  must  contain  — -  unit 

poles.  The  action  of  the  field  H  of  coil  upon  the  iron  must, 
therefore,  be  represented  by  the  equation, 

4;r 

BH  , 

dvnes. 


4;r 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  dealing  with  but  one  cubic  centimeter  of  iron, 

BH 
this  force,  — —  dynes,  must  be  acting  through  a  centimeter  length 

only.    That  is,  the  magnetization  is  made  to  change  throughout 
one  centimeter  length. 

Now,  when  a  force  of  one  dyne  acts  through  a  centimeter  space,  it 

BH 
does  one  erg  of  work.     Thus,  — —  dynes,  acting  through  one  centi- 

meter,  would  do  — —  ergs  of  work. 

4;r 

BH 
l^ut  the  value  of  -- —  is  continually  changing  during  the  cycle  of 

47r 

magnetization. 

The  total  amount  of  work  done  during  one  cycle  would  then  be 

BH 

the  summation  of  all  the  different  values  of  -r—  throughout  the 
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cycle.    The  area  of  the  loop,  in  BH  values,  represents  this  summa- 
tion, and  accordingly,  the  amount  of  energy  consumed  in  over- 
coming the  magnetic  lag,  or  hysteresis  during  one  cycle. 
'     It  is  customary  to  compute  this  energy  loss  in  watt-sees. ;  1  watt- 
sec.  =10'  ergs. 

The  equation  for  hysteresis  loss  in  1  cu.cm.  thus  becomes 

_  area  of  loop  (RH  units) 
4;rX10'  ' 

Example  1.  Find  the  hysteresis  loss  per  cubic  centimeter,  per 
cycle,  in  the  iron  used  to  obtain  loop  in  Fig.  126.  Area  of  loop 
e<iuals  24  sq.in. 

Solution.     On  horizontal  axis: 

1  in.  =  2  gausses;  magnetizing  force  H. 

On  vertical  axis: 

I  in.  =2000  gausses;  flux  density  B, 
1  sq.in. -2X2000  =  4000  {BH  units). 

Area  of  curve : 

24  sq.in.  =24X4000=96000  {BH  units). 

Hvsteresis  loss: 

96000  (/?// units) 

4;rX10' 
=0.000764  watt-sees. 

Example  2.  If  20  lbs.  of  the  iron  in  Example  1  go  through 
the  cycle  of  magnetization  60  times  per  second,  what  power  would 
be  lost  on  account  of  hysteresis? 

Solution, 

O.XIU       20X454     ^^^^ 
20  lbs. « — =-: — =1230  cu.cms. 
7.4 

From  above  example, 

1  cu.cm.  loses  0.000764  watt-sec.  per  cycle. 

Tlien  1230  cu.cm.  would  lose 

0.000764X60X1230  watt-sec.  in  60  cycles 

«=5.5  watt-sees. 

Since  this  loss  occurred  in  one  second  the  power  lost 

«5.5  watts. 

With  every  cycle  (double  alternation)  of  an  electric 
current  in  a  machine,  there  is  always  this  hysteresis  loss 
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in  the  iron  cores.    The  greater  the  number  of  alternations 
a  second,  the  greater  the  total  loss.     For  this  reason,  the 
iron  to  be  used  in  iVltemating  Current  machines,  and  in| 
armaturas  in  general,  has  to  be  selected  with  proper  care 
as  to  its  hysteresis  qualities. 

If  a  piece  of  annealed  wrought  iron  or  annealed  silicon- 
steel  is  put  to  this  test,  the  loops  plotted  will  be  very  narrow 
and  contain  little  area  (Fig.  127),  showing  the  loss  to  be 
small. 

In  the  case  of  hard  steel,  the  loop  will  widen  out  (Fig.  128), 
and  contain  a  large  area.  For  this  reason,  either  annealed 
iron  or  annealed  silicon-steel  is  used  in  transformer  cores, 
armatures,  etc. 

103.  Computation  of  Hysteresis  Loss.  Dr.  Steinmetz 
has  given  the  following  equation  for  computing  the  hys- 
teresis loss: 

KB      1-6 

10'        ' 

where     P=loss  per  cu.rm.  of  iron  for  1   cycle  per  sec.  in 

watts. 
^max  =n^J^^iiuuni  flux  density  in  gausses. 
iv  =constant,  depending  on  material. 


The  following  table  of  the    values  of   Ti   is  taken  from 
Foster's^'  Electrical  Engineer's  Pocket  Book.'' 


HYSTERESIS  CONSTANTS  FOR  DIFFERENT  MATERIALS 

Hjr?«terrsis 
Material.  Constant. 

K 
Best  annealed  transformer  sheet  metal 001 

Very  soft  iron  wire 002 

Thin  good  sheet  iron 003 

Thick  Hheet  iron 0033 

Most  ordinarj'  sheet  iron 004 

Transformer  cores 003 

Soft  annealed  cast  steel 008 

Soft  machine  steel 0094 

CMt  steel 012 

no 016 

cast  steel 025 
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Example.  What  loss  in  power  is  due  to  hysteresis  in  a  machine 
that  contains  2500  cu.cms.  of  annealed  iron,  which  is  subjected 
to  60  cycles  a  second?    K  =  .003.    Maximum  Flux  Density  =  1 2,000. 


P- 


KR       1*® 


P 


107         ' 

.0a3X12,000^-g 

107   " 

.003X3.370.000 


107 
*=  .00101  watt  per  cu.cm.  at  1  cycle  per  sec. 

Tot  al  power  lost  =  .001 01 X  60  X  2500 

=  152  watts. 

Example.  If  cast  iron,  /iL  =  .0l6,  had  been  used  and  same  flux 
density  and  frequency  maintained,  what  would  have  been  the 
loss  in  above  machine? 

.016X12,000^Q 
107 

=  .00539  watt  per  cc.  at  1  cycle  per.sec. 

Total  loss  =  .00539  X  60  X  2500 

=  .81  K.W. 

Since  2500  cu.cms.  of  iron  weigh  less  than  45  lbs.,  it  can  be 
seen  that  the  machine  is  not  very  large.  A  loss  of  .8  K.W.  then, 
would  be  fatal  to  it. 

For  methods  of  obtaining  the  hysteresis  loop,  see  the  Labor- 
atory Notes  on  the  experiment  with  this  title. 

Problem  29-6.  The  armature  of  a  motor  contains  70  lbs.  of 
sheet  iron  (specific  gravity  7.7).  The  magnetic  flux,  which  has  a 
maximum  value  of  11,000  gausses,  goes  through  40  cycles  per.sec. 
What  b  the  K.W.  loss? 
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SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  VI 

FIELD  INTENSITY  WITHIN  A  COIL;  AIR  CORE. 

4;rNI  '  1.26NI 


lol  I 

MAGNETOMOTIVE  FORCE. 

M=^^=i.26NI. 

10 

These  two  equations  must  not  be  confused.  The  Magneto- 
motive Force  is  the  magnetic  pressure  which  sets  up  the 
magnetic  current.  It  corresponds  to  the  Electromotive 
Force  which  sets  up  the  electric  current. 

RELUCTANCE.  The  reluctance  of  a  given  magnetic 
circuit  corresponds  to  the  resistance  of  an  electric    circuit 

The  same  form  of  equation  is  used  to  find  the  reluctance 
of  a  certain  part  of  a  magnetic  circuit  as  is  used  to  find  the 
resistance  of  any  part  of  an  electric  circuit. 

(R= -Xt-. 
fi     A 

Reluctances  in  series  are  added  like  resistances  in  series. 

Reluctances  in  parallel  are  treated  like  resistances  in  par- 
allel. 

OHM'S  LAW  OF  THE  MAGNETIC  CIRCUIT.  Ohm's 
Law  applies  to  the  magnetic  circuit  as  well  as  to  the  electric 
circuit. 

n         .    /•     1-      X       Pressure 
Currenv  (m  lines)  =: 


Reluctance' 


^     (R 


VALUE  OF  /£  DEPENDS  ON  B.  The  value  of  the  Per- 
meability jjL  of  iron  and  steel  is  not  constant  like  the  value 
of  the  Conductivity  of  copper.     Every  change  in  the  Flux 


J 
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Density  B  changes  the  value  of  the  Permeability  /£.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  know  at  what  Flux  density  a  piece 
of  iron  is  to  be  used,  before  the  correct  value  of  ft  can  be 
determined. 

THREE  STAGES  OF  MAGNETIZATION.  When  a  piece 
of  iron  or  steel  contains  few  or  no  magnetic  lines,  it  requires 
considerable  magnetizing  force  to  set  up  an  increase  of  flux 
density.  After  starting  the  building  up  of  the  lines  within 
the  iron,  it  becomes  easy  to  increase  the  flux  untU  a  point 
called  Saturation  is  reached.  While  it  is  possible  to  go  on 
increasing  the  flux  density  beyond  the  Saturation  point,  it 
is  highly  impracticable,  because  with  each  succeeding  increase 
in  flux  density,  a  greater  and  greater  magnetizing  force  must 
be  used,  until  soon  a  very  great  increase  in  magnetizing 
force  gives  but  a  small  increase  in  flux  density. 

The  Saturation  point  is  located  at  the  '*  knee  "  of  the  Magnet- 
ization curve.  A  machine  should  be  run  with  the  flux  density 
of  the  magnetic  circuit  at  about  the  Saturation  Point. 

HYSTERESIS.  When  we  remove  the  magnetizing  force, 
all  the  magnetic  lines  do  not  fall  out,  because  there  is  a  certain 
« lag ''  in  the  magnetic  flux  with  regard  to  the  magnetizing 
force.    This  *'  lagging  "  is  called  *'  Hysteresis." 

In  all  armature  cores  and  in  A.C.  machines  it  is  necessary 
to  expend  a  certain  amount  of  power  to  overcome  the  effects 
of  this  '^  lagging.''  Since  soft  iron  and  annealed  silicon- 
steel  exhibit  this  property  of  hysteresis  to  a  very  limited  degree, 
it  is  customary  to  use  these  materials  wherever  frequent 
and  lai^e  changes  in  the  magnetic  flux  are  required. 

Steinmetz  gives  the  following  formula  for  computing  the 
'*  Hysteresis  Loss  "  in  Watts  for  i  cu.cm.  of  iron  for  i  cycle 
per  second. 


P= 


KBmaxl-6 


I07 


It  can  also  be  computed  from  the  area  of  the  Hysteresis 
Loop* 
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PROBLEMS   ON  CHAPTER  VI 

30-6.  A  wrought-iron  ring  200  cms.  long  is  to  carry  a  flux  of 
800,000  lines.  Flux  density  is  to  equal  6000  gausses,  (a)  What 
is  the  cross-section  area?  (6)  What  is  the  permeability  at  this 
density?  (c)  How  many  ampere-turns  are  required?  (d)  What 
is  reluctance  of  circuit? 

31-6.  In  order  to  magnetize  an  iron  rod,  a  magneto-motive 
force  of  4(X)  units  is  necessary.  How  many  volts  must  be  applied 
to  a  coil  of  200  turns  and  68  ohms  resistance? 

32-6.  If  wire  in  Problem  31  is  No.  24,  B.  &  S.  copper,  how  many 
feet  of  it  are  in  the  coil? 

33-6.  It  is  desired  to  magnetize  a  40  cm.  cast  steel  ring  to  a 
density  of  16,500  lines  per  sq.cm.  800  turns  of  No.  23,  B.  &  S. 
copper  wire  are  used.  Average  length  of  each  turn  is  14  in.  How 
many  volts  must  be  applied  to  coil  in  order  to  set  up  desired  flux 
density? 

34-6.  How  many  ampere-turns  are  necessary  to  magnetize 
a  r2-cm.  cast-steel  bar  of  6  sq.cms.  cross-section  so  that  it  has  a 
strength  of  2000  unit  poles? 

35.-6.  A  magnetic  circuit  is  made  up  of  300  cms.  of  wrought 
iron  .50  scj.cm.  in  cross-section;  1.5  cms.  of  air,  55  sq.cms.  in 
cros^'^section.  Kind  number  of  ampere-turns  necessary  to  set 
up  ()00,000  lines  of  force  in  above  circuit. 

36-6.  A  magnetic  circuit  is  made  up  of 

200  cms.  of  cast  steel,  40  sq.cms.  cross-section 
120    "      '*  sheet   ''      50    *' 
1.2     ''      "  air,  50    " 

Find  current  that  must  \ye  sent  through  a  coil  of  2000  turns  in 
order  to  set  up  800,000  lines  in  above  circuit. 

37-6.  If  cross-section  of  each  part  of  circuit  in   Problem  36, 
were  doubled,  what  current  would  be  necessary? 
3^-6.  A  magnetic  circuit  is  made  up  of: 

150  cms.  of  ^vrought  iron,  -5  =  10,000  gausses. 
200    '*      **  sheet  steel,        ^  =  14,000       " 
50    ''      "  cast  iron,  B=  7,500       " 

1    '*      ^'  air,  ^  =  12,000       " 

Find  ainpcre-turns  necessary  to  maintain  the  circuit  at  these  flux 

densities. 
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39-6.  If  the  total  flux  in  circuit  of  Problem  38  is  1,000,000, 
what  must  be  the  area  of  each  part  of  the  circuit? 

40-6.  What  is  the  reluctance  of  circuit  in  Problem  39-6? 

41-6.  A  cast-iron  ring  has  a  mean  diameter  of  50  cms.  and  a 
cross-section  area  of  36  sq.cms.  How  many  ampere-turns  are 
required  to  set  up  a  flux  of  460,000  turns? 

42-6.  What  is  the  reluctance  and  permeability  of  ring  in  Problem 
41? 

43-6.  What  would  be  the  reluctance  and  permeability  of  ring 
in  Problem  41-6,  if  230,000  Unes  were  set  up? 

44-6.  Fig.  129  represents  a  magnet  used  to  hoist  steel  rails. 
Magnet  core  A  is  of  wrought  iron,  120  sq.cms.  cross-section. 
Rail  B  has  a  cross-section  of  250  sq.cms.  There  is  a  space  of 
0.15  cm.  between  ends  of  core  A  and  rail  By  due  to  rust.  The 
flux  required  is  1,800,000  Unes.  How  many  ampere-turns  are 
required? 


*^  ^  •0\|-©flH.'Ow  -»•« 
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' aO-ems. ' 
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F^Q.  129. 


Fig.  130. 


46-6.  The  lifting  magnet  Fig.  130  has  the  following  dimensions: 
Core  A,  mean  length  of  11  inches,  area  of  section  1  sq.in.  Core 
B,  mean  length  6.5  inches,  area  of  section  .9  sq.in.  Material 
of  both  is  sheet  steel.  Air  space  between  ends  of  A  and  B  |  in. 
If  100,000  lines  are  required  in  circuit  to  lift  B,  how  many  ampere- 
turns  must  be  wound  on  C? 

46-6.  The  core  of  a  transformer  weighs  280  lbs.  If  it  is  used 
on  an  alternating  current  circuit  of  133  cycles  per  sec,  what  will 
the  hysteresis  loss  be?    Bniax  =  1000  gausses. 

47-6.  What  would  the  hysteresis  loss  be  in  Problem  46-6,  if 
the  transformer  were  used  on  a  60-cycle  circuit? 

48-6.  In  Fig.  156,  the  field  cores  are  of  wrought  iron  each 
50  cms.  long  and  an  average  cross-section  area  of  140  sq.cms. 
Yoke  is  of  cast  steel  25  cms.  long,  80  sq.cms.  cross-section;  armature 
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core  is  of  sheet  steel  14  cms.  long,  average  cross-sectiod  of  120 
sq.cms.  Two  air  gaps  each  .8  cm.  long,  of  250  sq.cnxs.  cross-sec- 
tion area.  If  1,250,000  lines  are  desired  in  air  gap,  of  how  many 
ampere-turns  must  the  field  coils  consist? 

49-6.  The  coils  in  Problem  48  each  have  800  turns  of  wire. 
Each  lamp  in  a  circuit  supplied  by  this  generator  takes  .4  ampere. 
How  many  amperes  must  armature  deliver? 

60-6.  Armature  of  generator  in  Problem  48  makes  1200  R.P.M. 
What  is  hysteresis  loss? 

61-6.  Assume  1  sq.in.  of  curved  surface  of  coil  is  needed  to 
radiate  1  watt  to  prevent  a  coil  from  becoming  overheated. 
What  must  be  outside  diameter  of  coil  Jn  Problem  33-6  if  it  is 
to  be  used  continuously?    Length =15  cms. 

62-6.  On  basis  stated  in  Problem  51,  what  must  diameter  of 
coil  in  Problem  36  be  if  length  is  28  cms.?    Resistance— 40  ohms. 

63-6.  On  basis  stated  in  Problem  51,  the  temperature  of  a  coil 
rises  55°  C.  above  surrounding  temperature  on  continuous  run. 
If  the  curved  surface  of  Problem  52  is  2750  sq.cms.,  how  high 
will  temperature  rise? 


\ 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  GENERATOR 

Electromagnetic  Induction — Direction  of  Induced  E.M.F. — Amount 
of  Induced  E.M.F. — Current  in  Revolving  Loop — Sine  Curve  of 
E.M.F. — CoUecting  Rings — A.C.  Power — Commutator — D.C.  Power 
— Ring  and  Drum  Armatures — Action  within  an  Armature 
— Magnetization  of  the  Core — Neutral  Axis — Axis  of  Least 
Sparking — Voltage  and  Resistance  of  D.C.  Armature — Field 
Excitation  of  Generator — Separately  Excited,  Series  Wound, 
Shunt  Wound,  Compound — Losses  in  Generator — Eddy  Current 
Loss. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  studying  the  laws  controlling 
the  action  of  electric  and  magnetic  pressures  and  currents. 
We  are  now  to  consider  how  electric  pressures  and  currents 
are  generated  and  maintained. 

101.  Electromagnetic  Induction.  It  has  been  shown 
that  we  always  set  up  a  magnetic  field  around  a  con- 
ductor whenever  we  set  up  an  electric  current  in  the  con- 
ductor.   This  magnetic  field  lasts  as  long  as  the  current  lasts. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  found  that  if  we  have  a 
magnetic  field  present,  and  wish  to  set  up  an  electric  current 
in  a  conductor,  it  is  necessary  to  move  the  conductor  in  such 
a  way  as  to  cut  the  magnetic  lines.  For  instance,  if  a  wire 
is  swung  in  the  earth's  magnetic  field  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cut  across  the  lines,  we  find  that  an  E.M.F.  is  induced  in 
"the  wire.  This  is  shown  by  placing  a  galvanometer  across 
"the  ends  of  the  wire  and  noting  the  deflection  every  time 
"the  wire  is  swung.  As  long  as  th^wire  remains  stationary 
no  curraat  flows.    In  fact,  even  if  the  wire  moves,  but  in 
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a  direction  parallel  to  the  linea  of  force,  no  current  flows. 
This  shows  that  the  conductor  must  move  and  cut  linee  of 
force  in  order  to  have  an  E.M.F.  induced  in  it. 

105.  DirectioD  of  Induced  &.H.F.  Consider  Fig.  131.  If 
the  wire  AB  is  moved  down  across  the  lines  of  force  as 
niurked,  an  electric  current  will  flow  along  the  wire  from  .4 
to  B.  If  the  wire  were  moved  up  acroiis  the  lines,  the 
current  would  (low  in  the  opposite  direction,  from  B  to  A. 


igontie  Una  of  totrr. 


The  rule  for  finding  the  direction  of  the  Intluced  E.M.F. 
which  HCttf  up  thU  current,  in  as  follows. 

Extend  the  Thumb,  Eohefixcer  and  Middle  Finger 
of  the  KicHT  hand  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  1*1 
ihc  Thumb  point  in  the  direction  of  the  motion,  the  Foke- 
Fi.vtiER  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  flux,  then  tlie 
Milium  Fi.vciKR  will  be  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the 
induced  E.M.F. 

The  hand  in  Fig.  131  shows  the  ap}>licatiou  of  thb  rule 
to  the  ca.sc  of  the  wire  lieing  moved  down. 

Fig.   1.3*2  bi'ings  out  this  relation  more  clearly. 

The  direction    of    the  induced  E.M.F.  then,  is  seen  to 
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depend  upon  the  direction  of  tlie  flux  and  the  din^ction  of 
the  motion  of  the  conductor. 

106.  Amount  of  Induced  E.M.F.  The  amount  of  the 
induced  E.M.F.  depends  upon  the  numl^er  of  lines  cut 
per  second.  It  has  been  found  that 
if  a  conductor  cuts  100,0(X),000 
lines  per  sec,  that  an  E.M.F.  of  1 
volt  is  produced  between  the  tenni- 
nals.  This  number  100,000,000  is 
usually  written  10®,  and  we  read 
it  "  ten-to-the-eighth-power." 


Fio.  132.  -  U'lKlit-hand  rulo  for 
IikIikmnI  K.M.F. 


Example  21.    A  wire  passes  40  times 
a  secrond  across  the  pole  face  of  a  field 
magnet   the  flux  density  of  which   is 
15,000   gausses.     The  dimensions  of  the  facjivare  30X20^cnus. 
What  E.M.F.  is  induced  in  the  wire?     /i     vf^^^    'J?  ^   '   r 

^ =600X1 5,000=9,000,000  =  yxi()<^.  "^ 

Lines  cut  ixt  sec.  =  9  X 10^  X  40  =  3.<>  X 1 0*. 

,,  ,^       3.6X1()8      ..^      , 
Volts = — -T^s —  =  3.6  volts. 
10° 

Problexn  1-7-  How  many  volts  are  induced  acnxss  tlu;  ends  of 
a  wire  which  cuts  3X10^®. lines  in  2.4  sees.? 

Problem  2-7.  A  wire  cuta  through  a  field  of  2,000,(KK)  lines,  nt 
an  average  rate  of  2400  times  per  minute*.  How  many  volts 
(average)  are  set  up  across  the  wire? 

Problem  3-7-  A  wire  100  cms.  long  passes  tlirough  a  magnetic 
field  where  the  flux  density  is  8000  gausses.  If  the  velocity  at 
right  angles  to  the  lines  is  1200  cms.  per  sec.  what  voltage  is  in- 
duced in  the  wire? 

Problem  4-7.  If  a  wire  which  is  cutting  through  a  magnetif^  field 
at  the  rate  of  100  ft.  per  sec.  induces  4  volts  across  its  terminals, 
how  fast  must  it  move  to  set  up  6  volts? 

107.  Current  in  Revolving  Loop.  The  E.M.F.  of  a 
generator  is  the  E.M.F.  induced  in  wires  revolvhig  so  as 
to  cut  the  lines  of  force  of  a  powerful  magnetic  field.  Ixt 
us  consider  the  caae  of  a  single  loop  of  wire  so  revolved. 
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In  Figs.  133  and  134,  the  loop  of  wire  is  revolving  as  shown 
bv  the  arrow. 

In  Fig.   133,  the  side  of  the  loop  BD  is  moving  down 

across  the  lines.  By  apply- 
ing the  Right-Hand  Rule,  the 
induced  E.M.F.  is  found  to  be 
in.  the  direction  of  D  to  B 
as  marked.  The  side  AC  ia 
moving  up  and  the  induced 
E.M.F.  is  from  ^  to  C  as 
marked.  Thus  a  current  will 
flow  around  the  loop  in  the  direction  ACDB,  as  marked. 
In  Fig.  134,  the  wire  BD  has  now  turned  to  the  opposite 
side,  and  is  moving  up  instead  of  down.  The  induced 
E.M.F.  has  now  reversed  and  is  from  B  to  Z>.  For  the 
same  reason,  the  E.M.F.  in  AC  is  reversed  and  is  from  C 
to  A.  This  now  causes  a  current  to  flow  around  the  cofl 
in  the  direction  BDCA,  which  is  the  reverse  of  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current  when  the  coil  was  in  the  other  position. 


Fig.  133. — Model  sin^  loop  generator. 


Fig.  134.— E.M.F.  in  loop,  after  one-half  turn. 

Thus  the  current  in  a  revolving  coil  flows  one  way  dur- 
ing half  the  revolution  and  in  the  reverse  direction  during 
the  other  half. 

There  is  then  an  alternating  current  in  a  closed  loop  of 
wire  revolved  in  a  magnetic  field. 

The  current  will  be  at  its  maximum  value  in  one  direc- 
tion when  the  coil  is  in  the  position  of  Fig.  133,  and  at  its 
maximum  value  in  the  opposite  direction,  when  in  the  posi- 
tion of  Fig.  134,  because  at  these  positions  the  sides  of  the 
coib:  are  cutting  the  greatest  number  of  lines  per  sec.     When 
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the  loop  is  vertical,  as  in  Fig.  135,  the  sides  of  the  loop  are 
moving  parallel  to  the  magnetic  lines  and  are  not  cutting 
them.  There  is  then  no  E.M.F.  induced  in  the  loop.  It  is 
then  said  to  be  in  the  "neutral  position." 

108.  Sine  Curve  of  E.M.F.     If  we  consider  the  neutral 
position  of    the  coil   (Fig.   135),  as  the  "  zero  "  position, 


Fia.  135.— Loop  in  neutral  position.    The  sidea  are  not  cutting  linea. 

then  the  horizontal  position  of  Fig.  133  would  be  90°  from 
the  zero  position.  When  the  coil  had  become  vertical 
again,  it  would  be  again  in  a  neutral  position,  at  ISO°  from 
the  first  neutral  position.  When  again  horizontal,  aa 
in  Fig.  134,  it  would  be  270°  from  the  first  neutral  position. 
We  may  plot  a  curve  using  the  position  (in  degrees  from  the 
neutral  position)  as  the  abscissae  and  the  induced  E.M.F.  as 
the  ordinates. 
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Fia.  Ise.^Siae  curve  of  ioduced  E.M.F. 

When  the  E.M,F.  is  in  one  direction,  we  call  it  +,  and  in 
the  other,  when  the  field  is  uniform—. 

We  obtain  a  curve  as  in  Pig.  136. 

This  curve  shows  that  the  voltage  (induced  E.M.F.) 
rises  rapidly  to  a  maximum  at  the  90°  position  (horizontal) 
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where  the  lines  are  bemg  cut  at  the  greatest  rate.  It 
falls  again  to  zero  at  the  180°  position  (vertical)  when  the 
sides  of  the  loop  are  moving  parallel  to  the  lines  and  are 
thus  not  cutting  them.  Then  the  sides  begin  cutting  in 
the  opposite  direction  and  a  voltage  is  thus  induced  in  the 
opposite  direction  (which  we  have  agreed  to  call  "  negative.") 
The  voltage  in  this  direction  increases  rapidly  to  a  maximum 
at  the  270°  position  (horizontal)  where  the  lines  are  again 
being  cut  at  the  greatest  rate  (only  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion) .  Again  it  decreases  as  it  begins  to  approach  the  neu- 
tral (vertical)  position  where  the  sides  again  move  parallel 
to  the  lines,  and  thus  again  at  this  point  no  voltage  is  in- 
duced. This  '*  cycle  "  of  events,  as  it  is  called,  takes  place 
every  complete  revolution  in  a  two-pole  machine,  the 
maximum  voltage  reached  in  each  direction  depending 
upon  the  number  of  lines  cut  per  sec,  at  the  instant  the 
sides  are  cutting  at  the  greatest  rate. 

In  order  to  get  a  high  maximum  voltage  in  a  generator: 

First.  The  inside  of  the  loop  is  filled  with  an  iron  core 
to  increase  and  concentrate  the  magnetic  field. 

Second,  A  great  many  loops  of  wire  are  wound  in 
series  on  this  core,  so  that  the  voltage  across  the  ends 
at  any  time  is  the  sum  of  the  voltages  in  each  loop. 

The  '*  loops  "  and  the  "  core,"  .together  with  the  device 
for  taknig  out  current  from  the  loops,  form  the  armature 
of  most  Direct  Current  and  many  Alternating  Current 
Generators. 

The  current  within  the  armature  of  a  Direct  as  well  as 
of  an  Alternating  Current  Generator  is  always  an 
Alternating  Current,  and  goes  through  much  the  same 
"  cycle  "  of  values  described  by  the  curve  in  Fig.  136.* 

Whether  a  machine  delivers  an  Alternating  or  a  Direct 

Current,  then,  must  depend  upon  the  device  used  for  taking 

• 

♦  The  one  exception  to  this  statement  is  the  Unipolar  generator, 
^h  has  come  into  some  use  with  the  advent  of  the  high-speed  steam 
>iDe. 
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Fio.  137.— SinKlo  loop  fittod  with  col- 
lectinK  riniT).  An  alternating  cur- 
rent Sa  delivered. 


off  the  current  from  the  armature.  This  device  may  consist 
of  either  Collecting  Rings,  which  deliver  an  alternating 
current,  or  a  Commutator,  which  delivers  a  direct  current. 

109.  Collecting  Rings.  If  we  have  the  outside  circuit 
cordinuaUy  connected  with  the  two  ends  of  the  revolving 
coUs,  we  must  get  the  same 

kind  of  voltage  induced  across 

the  outside  circuit  that  we  do 

across    the   inside.     That  is, 

we  would  get  an  alternating 

current    from    the    machine, 

since    the    inside    current    is 

always    alternating.      This    is 

done  by  connecting  the  ends 

of  the  wire  of  the  coils  to  rings,  called  Collecting  Rings. 

Brushes  bearing  on  these  rings  will  lead  the  alternating 

current  to  any  desired  outside  circuit. 

Fig.  137  shows  the  principle  of  Collecting  Rings.     Ci,  C2 

represent  the  sides  of  a  coil  of  wire 
in  the  armature;  i?i  and  R2  the 
collecting  rings  joined  one  to  each 
end  of  the  coil;  Bi  and  B2f  the 
brushes,  and  L,  a  bank  of  lamps  as 
outside  circuit. 

Since  the  lamps  always  fonn  a 
continuous  circuit  with  the  coil, 
they  will  always  have  the  same 
E.M.F.  that  the  coil  has.  The  sine 
curve  of  Fig.  136  will  then  be  a  fair 
representation  of  the  E.M.F.  across 
the  lamps  as  well  as  across  the  arma- 
ture. A  single-coil  Magxeto  is  an 
example  of  a  very  simple  Alternator, 
and  is  shown  in  Fig.  137a. 

110.  Commutator.    If  we  can  connect  each  brush  first 
with  one  end  and  then  with  the  other  end  of  the  revolving 


Fio.  137a. — Magneto 
■enerator. 
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coil,  making  the  change  just  at  the  instant  the  current  in 
each  rri'Ie  L=  rever-inz.  we  ?hall  then  have  the  current  on 
the  oit>i'ie  alwav:?  in  the  same  liireotion.  This  is  accom- 
plL-he*i  by  meaiL-  of  a  Commitator.  Fig.  13S  shows  the 
priri'-iple  of  the  commutator.  The  segments  .?i  and  5^ 
are  attaf-Vie*!  each  to  an  end  of  the  revolving  coil  Ci.  C^ 
The  bru-rhe?  Bi  and  B2  collect  the  current  and  deliver  it  to 
the  lamp  hank  L, 

A.-nume  that,  at  the  instant,  the  current  in  Ci  is  coming 
to  tho  hnj.^h  .SV     The  r^urrent  in  the  side  €-2  must  be  going 

in  the  opposite  direction  or  away  from 
the  brusli  B2.  Bi  is  then  -r  and  B* 
is  — .  The  brush  Bi  bears  on  the 
segment  .5i  as  long  as  the  current  in 
C'l  is  in  this  direction.  -Vssoon  as  the 
current  in  C'l  changes  to  the  oppo- 
site direction,  the  segment  Si  has  left 
the  Ijrush  Bi  and  the  segment  iS2  has 
cr»me  into  contact  with  Bi.  But  just 
as  the  current  in  Ci  has  reversed,  .so 
the  current  in  C*  has  also  reversed, 
and  the  current  nttw  jloics  to  segment 
S2.  S2  now  rlolivers  current  to  brush  Bi  which  keeps  it 
still  the  positive  brush.  Thus  Bi  is  always  positive.  In 
tin*  snnie  way  it  is  seen  that  Bo  will  always  be  the  negative 
bru.'%h.  The?  current  delivered  to  the  lamps  then  will  always 
be  ill  tlie  same  direction. 

A  sin^Uj  loop  of  wire,  of  course,  does  not  deliver  a  steady 
current,  even  with  the  commutator,  although  the  current 
is  always  in  the  same  direction.  The  brushes  are  so  placed 
that  the  chanj!;e  from  one  segment  to  another  is  made  when 
t.hrrre  is  no  current  flownig  in  the  coil.  At  this  moment, 
al.Ho,  tlicTo  woulrl  be  no  current  flowing  in  the  lamps.  So 
w<!  would  hav(i  a  Pulsating  Current  in  the  lamps  as  repre- 
Hl'llU'^l  ill  Viir.  130.  The  current  on  the  inside  of  the  coil 
is  st  ill  that  repn^sented  by  the  curve  in  Fig.  13G.     The  values 


IV;.  ns— Sirij^k-  \(Mt],  fit- 
t'i|  with  i-ii[iiiiiiif:it4ir  A 
(lirf:'-ii  iiir<-rit  i.->ili  liv(-ri-<i. 
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of  the  voltages  on  curve  in  I'ig.  13!)  are  the  same  as  those 
on  curve  in  Fig.  136,  the  voitiige  across  the  himps  bciiif" 
zero  when  the  voltage  acrosa  the  coil  Is  zci-o,  and  greatest 
when  greatest  across  the  coil.  The  sign,  howevci,  for  the 
vohiige  across  the  lamps  is  always  positive  (-[-),  since  the 
current  is  always  in  the  same  ilircction.  Curve  13!)  then 
is  Curve  130,  with  the  negative  loops  turned  into  positi\e 
DUOS. 

To  obtain  a  steady  dirert  current,  a  large  number  of  coils 
is  placed  around  the  core,  and  the  commutator  divided 
up  into  a  correspondingly  largo  number  of  segment^^.  Tbe 
Jfiops  of  wire  of  the  different  coils  arc  distributed  so  that  al 
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every  instant  some  of  them  are  cutting  liiu?s  at  the  jna\- 

iinuni   rate.     Examples  of  the  more   important  of   these 

arrangements  will  be  given  later. 

It  can  be  stated  as  a  general  rule  that  an  armature  always 

maintains  an  alternating  pressure  acress  its  coils.  \A'heu 
u-ied  with  CoLLECriN-c  Kings,  the  brushes  are  then  placed 
always  acixisB  the  two  ends  of  the  same  coil  anti  thus  the 
machine  delivers  an  alternating  current.  When  used  with 
a  commutator,  each  brush  is  placed  so  that  it  takes  the 
current  from  one  side  of  the  coil  only  so  long  as  that  side 
is  in  a  certain  part  of  the  field,  ^^^len  the  current  reverse-; 
in  one  side  of  the  coil,  that  side  is  passed  on  to  the  other 
brush.     In  this  way  a  current  is  delivered  whiili  i-  alw^y-i 
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in  the  same  diret-tion.  Machiues  usinR  or  delivering  suet 
a  current  are  called  Direct  Current  Machines.  It  is  this 
type  that  we  will  now  study  more  in  detail. 


FiR.  1 10  shows  a  raoiuit<'d  jirmaturo  fitted  so  that  it  can 
deliver  both  direct  and  idterniuiiiK  current.  On  the  left-hsiid 
side  of  the  machine  arc  seen  the  colle.-tins  rings.     BruBbea 
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placed  on  these  rings  will  have  aiv  iiltcniating  JCM.!*". 
across  (hem  when  the  armature  is  revolved  in  a  »trong 
field  as  explaineil  al>ove.  On  the  ri^ht  is  a  <-onimutator 
with  a  large  number  of  segments.  Brushes  placed  on  the 
commutator  at  proper  positions  will  have  a  direct  K.M.F, 
across  them,  and  since  there  is  a  large  number  of  coils  in 
the  armature,  the  E.M.F.  will  be  ver>-  stcidy. 
Fig.  141  shows  a  partly-wound  Direct  Current  aniiafure. 


Flo.  Hi.— I^rtly- 


111.  Ring  and  Dnim  Annature.  In  making  an  armature, 
there  are  two  general  types  of  cores  on  which  the  loops  of 
wire  are  wound,  (1)  the  Drvm  and  (2)  the  Ring.  The 
Dkl'M  type  consists  of  a  cylintler  of  iron  built  up  of  thin 
sheets  cut  to  proper  shape  in  a  punch  press. 

The  wires  are  then  wound  around  the  outside  of  this 
drum,  an  in  Fig.  142,  which  represents  a  four-loop  armature. 


t  Fio.  143.— Dnini-wounit  armature. 

The  ring  core  is  similar  to  the  drum,  except  that  it  is 
hollow  and  the  wires  are  wound  in  and  out  and  do  not  i>;i.-;s 
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all  around  the  outside.  Fi^.  143  shons  the  ring  method 
of  constructing  an  armature. 

Note  that  in  a  DRUM-wound  armature  both  sides  of  each 
loop  cut  the  lines  of  force,  while  in  the  RiNG-wound  one  side 
only  cuts  lines,  the  other  side  being  on  the  inside  of  the  ring, 
which  is  a  space  practically  free  from  magnetic  Hnes.  See 
Fiff.  14."»  for  ilhistration  of  this  fact. 

lloiit  coifs  are  now  made  of  the  drum  type,  because  it 
is  sinijiic  in  construction  and  mechanically  stronger.  The 
surface  of  such  a  core  is  generally  not  smooth,  but  slotted 
so  that  the  loops  of  wire  lie  in  grooves  Ix'tween  projectionii 
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("iilli'tl  teeth.  I'ig.  114  shows  an  itieal  cross-section  (if  such 
a  slotted  armature. 

Ahliongh  the  riu;;  type  is  verj-  rarely  used,  it  affords  the 
simph'st  diagram  fixini  which  to  e.vplain  the  action  in  an 
annatiire.  Tlie  aclion  in  a  drum  armature  is  essentially 
the  same,  Init  it  is  more  difficult  to  represent  it  without 
complicated  diagrams. 

112.  Actions  within  an  Armature.  Magnetization  of 
the  Core.  When  a  soft  iion  ring  is  placed  in  the 
majnu'ti''  field  between  the  [joles  of  a  2-polc  machine,  the 
magnetic  field  may  Ix-  represented  as  in  Fig.  I4j. 

yiip]>os('  now  this  soft  iron  ring  were  wound  with  six 
coils  of  wire  and  connected  to  six  commutator  segments 
as-in  Fig.  HCi.     If  this  aimalure  were  rotated  in  the  dircc- 
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tion  shown,  the  outside  wires  would  cut  linos  of  force, 
and  there  would  be  a  tendency  for  an  eloctric  current  to 
flow  through  the  co'la  in  the  direetionH  marked.  Test 
this  by  the  Right-Hand  Rule. 


\  magnetic  field  would  then  be  set  up  within  the  iron 
ring  in  the  direction  of  the  dash  lines,  i.e.,  the  bottom  of 
the  ring  would   tend  to   become   a  north  pole.     We  now 


woidd  have  tw)(  fields  at  right  angles  to  each  other.     The 
resultant  field  Ss  then  the  combination  of  the  two,  shown 
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in  Fig.  147,  just  as  in  mechanics  a  single  force  is  often  the 
resultant  of  two  forces  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

When  any  current  flows  in  the  armature  and  sets  up  a 
cross  field  in  the  armature  core,  the  field  is  then  said  to  be 
distorted. 

The  angle  I  measures  the  amount  the  field  is  distorted. 
This  anglo  lies  between  a6,  a  line  drawn  perpendicular  to 
the  original  field ^  and  bisecting  angle  between  axes  of  poles, 
and  cdj  a  line  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  resultant  field. 

113.  Setting  the  Brushes.  Neutral  Axis.  Axis  of  Least 
Sparking.  The  line  ab,  Fig.  147,  is  called  the  Neutral  Axis, 
IxH'ause  it  is  perpendicular  to  the  field  at  no  load.  It 
indicates  the  places  in  which  a  wire  would  be  cutting 
no  lines  of  force,  if  the  armature  were  revolving  but  de- 
livering no  current.  The  line  cd  indicates  the  approximate 
positions  of  the  brushes,  in  order  that  there  be  no  sparking 
when  th(^  armature  is  delivering  a  current.  This  is  called 
the  Axis  of  Sparkless  Commutation  and  is  best  explained 
by  referring  to  Fig.   148. 

Xot(^  the  arrang(»ment  of  the  six  coils  in  Fig.  14S.  Each 
is  connected  across  the  gap  in  the  commutator,  the  ends 
being  joined  to  adjacent  segments.  The  segments  then 
serve  to  connect  all  the  coils  in  series. 

The  bruijlies  /?i  and  B2  arc  placed  180®  apart  on  about 
the  axis  CD,  perpendicular  to  the  resultant  field.  Notice 
t  hat  in  a  generatoi ,  this  axis  cd  is  ahead  of  the  neutral  axis 
ab  which  is  perpendicular  to  line  joining  poles.  This  axis 
of  commutation  CD  will  be  seen  to  be  behiyid  the  neutral  axis 
ab  in  a  motor.  The  words  "  ahead  "  and  "  behind/'  refer 
to  the  position  relative  to  the  motion  of  the  armature.  If 
the  motion  were  in  the  opposite  direction,  then  the  line  cd 
would  be  said  to  be  behind  the  line  ab. 

By  applying  the  Right-Hand  Rule  to  the  outside  wires 
in  coils  2  and  3  (the  inside  wires  cut  no  lilies)  we  find  that 
the  current  tends  to  flow  from  right  to  /c/^ across  the  face 
of  the  ring,  coming  out  of  the  face  of  the  rnig^  in  such  a  way 
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as  to  flow  away  from  brush  Bj,  and  toward  brush  B2.  The  ■ 
current  in  coila  5  and  6  goes  into  the  face  of  the  ring,  but 
away  from  Bj  and  toward  fij.  Thus  there  arc  two  cun-entn, 
i>ne  in  each  half  of  the  armature  flowinn  in  parallel  away 
Trom  Bf  and  toward  Bg.  The  brush  B,  would  then  be 
negative  and  Ca  positive,  since  B2  would  deliver  current 
to  the  outside  circuit,  and  Bj  receive  it  back  to  the  arma- 
ture. 

The  brushes,  however,  form  a  short  circuit  across  the 
coils   I  and  4,  when  they  are  in  just  this  position.     But 


Fia.  148.— Pontion 

note  that  in  just  this  position  these  c<nls  are  cutting  no  lines 
0/ force  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  current  flowing  in  them. 
ThL><  is  the  chief  reason  for  the  brushes  being  placed  at  this 
particular  place,  i.e.,  at  axis  of  sparkless  commutation. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  brushes  were  placetl  on  the 
neutral  axis  at.  When  the  coils  reached  this  position, 
they  would  be  cutting  lines  of  force  and  an  the  ))rusheN 
would  momentarily  short-circuit  them,  a  current  would 
flow,  which  mifj^ht  be  large  enough  t^)  ilamagc  the  coil. 
The  greatest  harm,  however,  would  be  done  when  the 
short«d  coil  moved  out  from  under  the  brush  and  this  cur- 
rent in  it  were  broken.     The  breaking  of  the  current  would 
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cause  an  arc  between  the  brush  and  commutator  segment 
which  would  soon  roughen  and  destroy  the  commutator. 

It  would  appear  from  the  above  that  in  order  to  secure 
sparkless  commutation,  the  brushes  must  be  placed  in  such 
a  position  that  such  coils  only  are  short-circuited  as  are 
cutting  no  lines  of  force,  and  thus  when  the  short  circuit 
is  broken,  there  is  no  current  to  be  broken  and  thus  no  arc 
is  formed.  This  would  place  the  brushes  exactly  an  the 
axis  of  sparkless  commviation. 

There  is,  however,  another  point  to  be  considered  which 
causes  this  axis  to  be  slightly  off  from  a  line  perpendicular 
to  the  resulting  field. 

Consider  brush  JS2.  Coil  3,  which  has  not  yet  reached 
the  brush,  is  delivering  current  to  it.  Coil  5,  which  has 
just  passed  away  from  the  brush,  is  also  delivering  current 
to  it.  Yet  the  current  in  Coil  5  is  flowing  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  current  in  Coil  3.  The  current  in  3  is  com- 
ing out  of  the  face  of  the  ring,  the  current  in  5  is  going  ir^ 
the  face  of  the  ring.  Thus  the  current  in  a  coil  must  not 
only  stop  flowing  when  it  reaches  the  brush,  but  also 
must  reverse  in  direction  on  leaving  it.  In  order  to  stop 
the  current  flowing  ii  this  coil  it  has  been  found  advisable 
to  set  up  an  E.M.F.  in  the  opposite  direction.  See  Chapter 
X  on  Induction.  This  can  be  done  easily  if  the  brush 
is  set  a  little  ahead  of  the  neutral  axis,  so  that  the  coil  has 
beguii  to  cut  lines  in  the  opposite  direction  before  it  is 
short-circuited.  The  E.M.F.  thus  induced  is  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  current  that  is  flowing  and  thus  quickly 
reduces  that  current  to  zero.  Before  this  E.M.F,  can  set 
up  a  current  of  its  own  in  the  opposite  direction  in  the  coil, 
the  brush  has  ceased  to  short-circuit  it,  and  thus  there  is 
no  "  short-circuit  current  "  to  be  broken.  In  this  position 
the  brush  is  said  to  lie  on  the  ''Axis  of  Commutation,'' 
which  in  a  generator  is  usually  a  little  ahead  of  the  line 
CD.  The  angle  between  the  Neutral  Axis  and  the  Axis 
OP  Commutation  is  called  the    ''Angle  of  Lead." 
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For  rertain  reoHon^  coiiceniiug  the  magnetic  dislurbiinres 
hieh  thU  Lead  of  the  brushes  causes,  it  shoultl  uiways 
2  made  as  small  as  possible. 

The  actions  taking  place  inside  of  a  6-c<»il  arniatm-e  in  a 
■pole  generator  have  been  ilewcribed  lx;cause  they  are 
"pical  of   all    D.C.    Generatora,  whether    Drum  or  King 


3Uii(l,  bipolar  or  multipolar.     It  would  not  be  inK-Jwable 
go  into  the  different  details  of  annatures  of  other  types 

■  into  further  details  in  this  type,  since  these  Iwloiig  to 

more  advanced  coutse. 

114.  Multipolar   Generators.      In    order    to    obtain    a 

>ltage  high  enou^  for  practical  purposes,   tlie  annul  ure 
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of  a  2-poIe  generator  has  to  l>e  run  at  speeds  which  ue 
prohibitive  for  machines  of  any  size.  Since  the  voltage 
depends  upon  the  number  of  lin&s  cut  jxtr  sec,  when  great 
speed  is  not  )XTmissible,  more  lines  of  force  mast  be  aaded 
to  the  field.  This  is  usually  done  by  a<hling  more  poles. 
Fig.  3.^  .sliows  a  -l-pole  generator,  \otice  that  when  the 
armature  niukes  one  revolution,  each  conductor  cuta  the 


lines  in  the  air  gaj)  four  tiriio'  iiLstetid  of  luice,  aw  in  a  2-(H)le 
machine.  The  speed  can  therefore  be  slowed  down  in 
[iroporiion  :in<l  practically  the  same  voltage  obtained, 
other  conditions  remaining  unchanged.  Fig.  149  show.s 
the  arrangement  of  the  poles  in  a  O-polc  geneiator. 

Fig.  150  shows  a  6-pole  generator  with  annatuie  in  place. 
Notice  that  every  other  bru.*h  is  connected  to  the  siwne 
terminal,  making  three  positive  bnishes  and  three  negative. 
Kig.  }&)'!  shows  ihi-!  dia grammatically. 

116.  Resistance  of  a  D.C.  Armature.  It  has  been 
shown  th.Tt  in  a  2-pole  generator,  the  current  flows  in  tvo 
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parallel  cireuite  witUn  the  armature,  since  the  brushes 
put  the  two  halves  of  the  armature  in  parallel.  Thus  the 
resistance  of  the  armature  is  one-half  the  resistance  of  either 
of  these  two  circuits.  If  there  were  4  poles  to  the  machine 
and  4  bnishee,  the  current  would  flow  in  4  parallel  circuits, 
and  the  Armature  Resistance  would  be  one-fourth  that 
of  any  single  path  or  circuit  through  the  armature. 


Fm.  IfiOa.— Bnub 


Example.  "ITie  aimature  of  a  4-pole  4-l>rush  I>.(;,  generator 
U  wound  with  360  ft.  of  No.  IS  (B.  &  S.  gauge)  cu|>|Mr  wia'.  What 
18  the  armature  reaistance  at  08°  F.? 

RcMstance  per  1000  ft.  of  No.  18=fi..37  ohms. 
"  of      360"    "    "      "  =2.a>ohni8. 

.....    2.73  . ,,     , 


■^   .143  ohm. 


Problem  5-7.  A  eix-pote  brush  generalnr  li.is  WW  ft.  of  No 
4  B.  &  S.,  copper  wire  wound  on  the  armature,  (a)  \Vh:U  is  the 
total  rewstance  of  the  wire  wound  on  the  arm^turp  (20°  C',)? 

(b)  Wltat  is  Uie  reaatance  of  one  path  through  the  urmalure? 

(c)  What  ifl  the  armature  reuetancc  from  brush  to  brush? 
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Problem  6-7.  What  will  armature  resistance  of  generator  m 
Prob.  5  become  when  the  machine  has  been  running  a  while  and 
the  temperature  has  risen  50°  C? 

Problem  7-7.  The  armature  resistance  of  a  bipolar  generator 
was  measured  at  20°  C.  and  found  to  be  2.3  ohms.  Size  wire  used 
was  No.  14  B.  &  S.  How  many  feet  of  wire  were  there  on  the 
armature? 

Problem  8-7.  What  is  armature  resistance  of  generator  Fig. 
150,  if  740  ft.  of  No.  6  B.  <&  S.  copper  are  used  in  winding  armature? 

116.  Voltage  across  a  D.C.  Armature.  The  voltage 
induced  in  a  D.C.  armature  is  the  sum  of  the  voltages 
induced  at  a  given  instant  in  the  separate  coils  forming 
one  circuit  of  the  armature. 

In  Fig.  148,  the  voltage  across  the  brushes  at  the  instant 
would  be  the  voltage  across  coil  2  plus  the  voltage  across 
coil  3. 

Generally  all  the  coils  are  not  cutting  lines  at  the  same 
rate,  and  thus  the  voltage  across  each  coil  is  different. 
Each  coil  then  does  not  contribute  an  equal  amount  to  make 
up  the  voltage  across  the  brushes. 

The  average  voltage  across  the  brushes  depends  upon 
how  many  lines  are  cut  per  sec.  by  the  wires  forming  one 
circuit  of  the  armature  between  the  brushes. 

Therefore,  to  find  the  voltage  which  any  D.C.  armature  is 
generating,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  find  the  number  of 
lines  of  force  that  is  being  cut  per  sec.  by  those  conductors 
only  which  lie  between  two  adjacent  brushes,  since  these 
conductors  fonn  one  path  through  the  armature. 

Example.  Assume  that  there  are  198  active  conductors  on 
armature  of  Fig.  150.  Speed  is  800  R.P.M.  Each  pole  hai 
5,000,000  lines.     What  E.M.F.  is  generated? 

The  nurnlx^r  of  conductors  between  any  two  adjacent  brushes, 
that  is,  in  one  path  in  armature,  must  Ik?  : 

19.S 

-—  -  33  conductors, 
t) 
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Voltage  induced  in   these    conductors    eciuak^pes  cut  jxir  sec. 
divided  by  10«.  g^^jj^  f^^^^''^^ 

_  33  X  5,000.000  X  6  X  8(io 

108X60  -x^'.yl     ^■ 

=  132  volts. 

Problem  9-7.  Assuming  resistance  found  in  Prob.  8  as  correct 
for  armature  in  above  example,  what  will  be  the  brush  potential 
of  the  generator  when  delivering  280  amperes? 

Problem  10-7.  The  armature  of  a  4-polc  4-brush  generator 
consists  of  800  active  conductors.  Speed  =  1200  II. P.M.  ^  for 
each  pole  is  6,000,000  lines.     Find  E.xM.F. 

Problem  11-7.  Armature  in  Prob.  5-7  hiis  200  active  con- 
ductors. R.P.M.  =  740.  ^=4,000,000  for  each  pole.  What  is  the 
E.M.F.? 

Problem  12-7.  What  is  the  terminal  voltiige  of  generator  in 
Problem  11  when  delivering  400  amperes?    Temperature  is  50°  C. 

Problem  13-7.  What  is  the  terminal  voltage  of  a  bipolar 
generator,  the  drum  armature  of  which  has  960  active  conductors? 
Speed  =-1800  R.P.M.     ^-8,000,000. 

117.  Excitation  of  the  Field  of  Generators.  D.  C.  gen- 
erators and  motors  are  often  classified  with  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  field  magnets  are  excited,  as  Separately 
Excited  br  Self  Excited.  The  Self  Excited  are  again 
divided  into  Shunt,  Series,  and  Compound  according  to  the 
manner  of  connecting  the  field  to  external  circuit.  When 
current  for  the  field  coils  of  a  generator  is  taken  from  an  out- 
side source,  the  field  is  then  said  to  be  Separately  Excited. 
When  the  exciting  current  is  drawn  from  the  armature 
of  the  machine  itself,  the  field  is  said  to  be  Self  Excited. 

The  current  through  the  field  coils  of  a  self-excited  gen- 
erator depends  upon  the  brush  potential.  It  is  often 
desirable  to  maintain  a  field  strength  independent  of  Inrush 
potential,  and  separately  excited  generators  are  then  used. 
This  happens  most  frequently  in  the  testing  department 
of  a  manufacturing  plant. 
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118.  Separately  Excited  D.C.  Machines.  Self-excited 
machines  sometimes  change  their  polarity  on  starting  and 
stopping.  It  is  customary,  therefore,  to  use  a  separately 
excited  generator  whenever  it  is  desired  that  the  current 
shall  never  change  its  direction.  This  point  is  of  greatest 
importance  in  electroplating. 

Fig.     151   represents  the  connections  for  a  separately 

excited  generator  supplying 
current  to  a  set  of  electro- 
plating vats.  The  fields  are 
excited  from  a  storage  battery, 
thus  insuring  a  permanent 
polarity.     Fig.  152  shows  the 


^^-1  Electro 

\^=r\  plating 

=J     Vata 


Storage 

Cells 


Fi«.  151. — Separately  excited  Keuerator 
Hupplying  current  to  electro-plating 
vata. 


I 


Firs.  152. — Conventional  way  of  repre- 
senting separately  excitetf  generator 
feeding  electro-plating  vats. 


standard  way  of  representing  a  separately   excited  gen- 
erator, connected  to  electroplating  vats  V. 

119.  Self  Excitation.      Series-Wound.      Fig.    153  shows 
a  series-wound  generator.      Fig.   154  is  the  standard  dia- 
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Fio.  153. — Series  wound  generator  feeding  series  arc  lamps. 

gram  for  the  same.     The  same  current  that  goes  through 
the  main  line  of  arc  lamps  also  goes  through  the  field  coils. 
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The  field  is  thus  in  series  with  the  external  circuit.     When 

a  series  generator  is  not  delivering  current  there  is  only 

the  residual  magnetism  in  the  fields.    Thus  the  voltage  is 

almost  zero. 

The  more  current  that  is  used  by  the  line,  the  more  highly 

magnetized  the  field  becomes  and  thus  the  higher  the  voltage 

induced  in  the  armature.    The 

external   circuit  must  there-  >,«ooonor>of^^x/     v 

ynsoobooooo  ^— X — X — I 

fore  be  arranged  to  keep  about  /      ^*®^*^                    JL 

the     same     current     flowing  {f<\                               I 

through  the  circuit  and  thus  ^^                              .  X 

maintain    the  field  constant.        .^^—jvwwvvv ^x — x— ' 

It    would    not    do    to    have    a        p,^    l54.-Conventional  diagram  for 
great   number  of  incandescent  J^^^  generator   feeding  series  arc 

lamps  in  multiple  on  the  line. 

Every  time  someone  turned  off  a  set,  the  voltage  in  all  the 

rest  woidd  drop. 

For  this  reason  a  series  generator  is  called  a  Con- 
stant Current  Generator,  not  because  it,  of  itself, 
delivers  a  constant  current,  but  because  it  works  best 
on  a  circuit  where  a  constant  current  is  desired  and 
maintained. 

Arc  lamps  in  series  form  one  of  the  best  loads  of  this 
nature.  Several  thousand  volts  are  generated  in  order  to 
force  the  current  through  these  lamps.  When  a  lamp  is 
not  in  use,  it  is  short-circuited  so  as  not  to  break  the  main 
circuit.  When  several  lamps  are  thus  "shorted'*  the  current 
(and  thus  also  the  voltage)  is  likely  to  become  excessive, 
on  account  of  the  decreased  resistance  of  the  circuit.  A  re- 
sistance {R)  may  be  introduced  to  take  the  place  of  the  idle 
lamps.  Another  device  for .  controlling  the  voltage  is  to 
put  a  variable  resistance  in  multiple  with  the  field  coils, 
and  thus  make  the  amount  of  current  going  through  the 
field  coils  any  desired  fraction  of  the  current  in  the  outside 
circuit,  instead  of  all  of  it. 

Owing  to  the  high  brush  potential  of  the  commercial 
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series  generator,  great  care  must  be  observed  in  handling 

such  a  circuit. 

If  we  plot  a  curve  between  the  amperes  delivered  by  a 

series  generator  and  the  brush  potential  while  running  at  a 

constant  speed,  we  obtain  a  curve  like  that  of  Fig.  155. 
Notice  that  the  curve  does 
not  start  from  the  origin  on 
account  of  the  fa<:t  that  there 
must  be  always  some  mag- 
netism (residual)  in  the 
fields,  even  with  no  current 
through  the  field  coils.  If 
there  is  no  residual  magne- 
tism in  the  field,  the  ma- 
chine will  have  no  induced 
voltage  with  which  to  start  a 
small  current  flowingthrough 
the  field  coils  in  order  to  ex- 
o.~r™B™=.«iu.  wLutrv....uL..,=     .    ^.^^    ^^    fi^iS..      Thus    the 

machine  would  fail  to  "  build  up  "  a  brush  potential. 

Note  also  that  the  voltage  increases  very  rapidly  with 
any  increase  of  the  amperes  delivered,  until  the  point  s 
ia  reachetl.  At  that  pmint  the  fields  are  saturated,  so  that 
an  increase  in  current  through  the  field  coils  does  not 
theieafter  give  a  very  large  increase  in  magnetization,  and, 
therefore,  no  great  increase  in  voltage. 

The  fact  that  the  voltage  actually  falls  off  if  too  much 
current  ia  taken  fi^om  the  generator  is  due,  in  part,  to  the 
great  magnetic  disturbances  produced  in  the  armature  by 
excessive  currents  through  the  annature  windings,  and  in 
part  to  the  increased  armature  drop. 

The  field  coils  of  a  series  generator  should  be  wound  with 
a  few  turrw  of  large  wire,  because  the  necessary  ampere- 
turns  must  be  obtained  with  as  little  i-esistanee  to  the  flow 
of  the  current  as  possible.  This  is  because  the  current 
used  in  the  field  U  the  same  as  the  current  used  in  the  line, 
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uiiil  OS  little  voltage  aa  potuil^Ie  should  be  iiHeil  in  furting 
it  through  the  field  coils. 

120.  Shitot  Generator.  When  the  fields  iiro  excited  by 
u  current  shunted  around  the  main  cinuit  lu;  in  Fi^.  l.)(i 
and  157,  many  turns  of  fine  copper  wire  are  used.  In 
this  case  it  ia  not  desirable  to  have  a  larf^e  current  going 


i.  160. — rib  unt  wound  smcntor  !iu|iptviiiK 


through  the  coils,  because  every  bit  thus  used  is  really 
stolen  from  the  outside  circuit.  The  resistance  of  the  coils 
is  therefore  high  and  the  necessary  ampere-turns  arc  ol)- 
tained  by  the  large  number  of  turns  which  make  up  for 
the  mnall  current. 

A  shunt  generator  "  builds  up  "  in  the  same  way  that 
a  series  generator  docs.  The  small  amount  of  residual 
magnetism     in     the     fields 

causes  a  small  induced  volt- 

age  in  the  armature.  This 
voltage  sends  a  slight  cur- 
rent through  the  field  coils, 
which  increases  the  mag- 
netization. Thus  the  induced 

voltage    in    the    armature    is    ioneralor  suoplyiug  uicandisiwut  lamps, 

increased.       This,    in   turn, 

increases  the  current  through  the  fields,  which  still  further 
increases  the  magnetization,  and  so  on,  until  the  saturatitm 
point  and  normal  voltage  of  the  machine  are  reached.  This 
"  building   up "  action  is  the  same  for  any   self-excited 
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generator  -and  the  process  often  requires  from  20  to  30 
seconds. 

121.  Voltage  Regulation  and  Control.  A  shunt  gen- 
erator is  used  to  supply  a  circuit  where  only  fairly  constant 
voltage  is  required,  as  it  has  only  fair  Voltage  Regula- 
tion. 

By  voltage  regulation  is  meant  the  percentage  of   "  Full 

Load  "  Voltage,  that  the  Voltage  falls  as  the  load  rises 

from  "  no  load "  to  "  full  load  "   (the  speed  remaining 

constant). 

T,  ,^        r»      1  M'        iio  load  roZtoae— full  load  voltage 

Voltage  Regulation  = T-.ni      i — r. -^-« 

^^       ^  Full  load  voltage 

By  Regulation  is  always  meant,  some  change  which  a 
machine  makes  of  its  own  accord  when  the  load  is  changed. 
This  change  is  then  inherent  in  the  machine,  and  depends 
upon  the  construction  of  the  machine. 

By  Control  is  always  meant  some  change  which  an  at- 
tendant brings  about  in  a  machine,  as  the  raising  of  the 
voltage  by  cutting  out  resistance  from  field  circuit. 

If  the  shunt  generator  is  run  at  constant  speed,  as  more 
and  more  current  is  drawn  from  the  generator,  the  voltage 
across  the  brush  falls,  though  but  slightly.  This  fall  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  requires  more  and  more  of  the  gen- 
erated voltage  to  force  this  increased  current  through  the 
windings  in  the  armature.  This  necessarily  leaves  a  smaller 
part  of  the  total  E.M.F.  for  brush  potential.  And  then, 
when  the  brush  potential  falls,  there  is  a  slight  decrease  in 
the  field  current,  which  depends  upon  the  brush  potential. 
This  causes  the  total  E.M.F.  to  drop  a  little,  which  still 
further  lowers  the  brush  potential. 

These  two  causes  combine  to  gradually  lower  the  brush 
potential  to  a  noticeable  degree,  especially  at  heavy  over- 
loads. The  curve  in  Fig.  158  shows  these  characteristics 
of  a  shunt  generator.  At  first,  for  small  loads,  the  curve 
runs  nearly  horizontal,  but  at  heavy  loads  it  shows  a 
decided  drop. 
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The  V01.TAOB  (brush  potential)  may  be  kept  fairly  con- 
stant by  automatic  devices  for  regulating  the  speed  of  the 
"  prime  mover,"  which  may  be  a  water  wheel  or  a  steam 
engine.  By  this  means  the  speed  may  be  increased  whenever 
the  brush  potential  falls  a 
little,  thus  increasing  the 
total  E.M.F.  and  thereby 
raising  the  brush  potential. 

.Vnother  method  is  to  have 
an  extra  resistance  in  the 
field  circuit,  which  may  be 
cut  out  as  the  brush  poten- 
tial falls.  This  will  allow 
more  current  to  flow  through 
the  field  coils  and  increase 
the  number  of  lines  set  up 
in  the  mJi^etic  circuit.  If 
the  speed  b  kept  constant, 
the  armature  conductors  cut  through  the  stronger  magnetic 
field  at  the  same  speed,  and  thus  induce  a  greater  E.M.F. 
and  restore  the  brush  potential  to  its  former  vjJue.  This 
resistance  may  be  cut  out  either  automatically  or  by  hand. 

Ezampla.  The  resistance  of  the  armutun?  of  generator  in  Fig, 
I5fi  is  .16  ohm.  When  running  with  iio  load  at  rated  speed 
the  terminal  voltage  ia  130  volts,  (a)  Wliat  will  the  terminal 
voltage  be  when  the  generator  is  delivering  50  aini)en?s,  assuming 
field  remains  unchanged?  (b)  What  is  the  voltage  regulation 
on  this  basis? 

.\nnature  drop  =-50X. 16=8.0  volts. 
E.M.F.  —arm.  drop  =  terminul  voltagt;. 
130-8=122  volts. 

volts  at  no  load  -volts  at  full  load 

voltage  regulation— : r~,iT~i  ' 

.  ^       °  volts  at  full  load 

130-122 


in  of  bniah  pojential  of 
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Of  course  the  field  would  also  decrease,  due  to  the  current  in 
the  field  coils  bei*oining  less  as  the  terminal  ventage  fell.  Thia 
would  cause  the  terminal  voltage  to  faU  to  a  point  stiU  lower  than 
122  volts. 

Problem  14-7.  In  the  generator  of  Fig.  156,  the  brush  potential 
falls  from  130  volts  at  no  load  to  116  volts  at  full  load.  Wliat  is 
the  voltage  regulation? 

Problem  15-7.  Assuming  12  volt^  of  the  fall  in  voltage  in 
Problem  11-7  to  be  due  to  pressure  used  in  fonang  current  through 
armature,  what  is  the  full  load  current  of  machine?  Resistance  of 
armature  =  .16  ohm. 

Problem  1^7.  Assume  the  resistance  of  armature  in  Fig. 
150  18  .20  ohm.  Voltage  at  no  load  is  135  volts.  When  shunt 
ru»ld  alone  is  used,  the  voltage  regulation  is  7  per  cent.  What 
is  the  full-load  voltage? 

Problem  17-7.  Assuming  90  per  cent  of  the  change  in  voltage 
from  no  load  to  full  load  in  generator  of  Problem  16  is  due  to  arma- 
ture drop,  how  much  current  does  each  path  in  armature  cany 
at  full  load? 

122.  Compound  Generators.  Another  method  for  keep- 
ing the  voltage  corLstant  is  to  add  a  set  of  series  windings 
to  the  field,  as  in  Figs.  159,  160  and  161.     These  series  coils 


c— 


oooo 


Fio.  160. — Compound  generator  feeding  incandescent  lamps  in  paralleL 

will  tend  to  increase  the  magnetization  of  the  field  as  the 
current  increases,  just  as  the  coils  of  a  series  generator. 
This  increase  in  the  magnetization  of  the  fields  as  the 
current  is  increased  will  cause  the  voltage  to  rise  and  thus 
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Fia.  160, 


-Diagram  of  short  shunt  com- 
pound generator. 


compensate  for  the  fall  in  voltage  that  would  take  place  if 

the  machine  were  a  simple  shunt  generator. 

If  the  series  coils  are  adjusted  so  that  the  voltage  remains 

practically  constant  at  all  loads,  the  generator  is  said  to  be 

Flat-Compounded, 

It   is   sometimes   desirable   for   the   brush   potential   to 

actually  rise  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  increased  "  line 

drop,"  etc.,  when    the    load    increases.     In  this  case,  the 

machine  is  said  to  be  Over-Compounded,     By  this  method 

a  constant  voltage   might 

be  maintained  at  a  point 

some     distance    from    the 

generator    under    varying 

loads. 

There  are  two  ways  of 

connecting  the  shunt  field  in 

compound  generators.    One 

method,  shown  in  Fig.  160,  is  to  connect  the  shunt  coils  B 

around  the  armature  A  only.     This  is  called  a  Short  Shunt. 
The  other  method,  shown  in  Fig.  161,  is  to  connect  the 

shunt  coils  B  around  both  the  armature  A  and  the  series 

coils  C     This  is  called  a  Long  Shunt. 

If  three  generators  of  the  same  shape  and  K.  W.  output  were 

to  have  the  fields  wound  in 
the  three  different  ways, 
series,  shunt,  and  compound, 
the  number  of  ampere- 
turns  would  be  the  same 
in  each.  As  far  as  effici- 
ency goes,  one  type  has  no 
advantage  over  the  others. 
The  question   of   selecting 

any  one  of  the  three  depends  upon  the  use  to  which  it  is  to 

be  put. 

When  several  shunt  or  compound  machines  are  used  in 

one  station,   as  is  very  common,  they  are  almost  always 


OOqOO 


Fia.  161. — Diagram  of  long  shunt  com- 
pound generator. 
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operated  in  parallel.  Series  machines  are  operated  in 
series  whenever  used  in  combination.  This,  however,  is 
not  a  common  practice. 

Example.  Assume  that  there  are  9000  turns  in  the  shunt 
field  of  generator,  Fig.  150.  No  load  voltage  equals  120  volts. 
Current  through  shunt  field  coils  at  120  volts,  is  .8  ampere.  In 
order  that  the  full  load  voltage  equal  120  volts,  it  is  found  that 
9600  ampere-turns  are  necessary.  If  the  full  load  current  is  100 
amperes,  how  many  turns  must  be  wound  on  the  series  fields  to 
fiat  compound  the  machine? 

Ampere-turns  in  shunt  field  =  9000 X. 8  =7200 
Ami>ere-turns  to  l)e  added  in  aeries  field =9600 -7200 =2400 

2400   --^v^vf-i 


Tunis  to  lx»  added 


100 
=  24 


Problem  18-7.  How  many  series  turns  must  be  added  to  the 
field  of  above  cxiimpie  if  the  full  load  current  is  200  amperes' 

123.  Losses  in  a  Generator.  In  Chapter  IX  it  b 
stated  that  there  are  three  sources  of  loss  in  a  generator. 

(1)  Mechanical  losses:    friction,  windage,  etc. 

(2)  Copper  loss  (/^/?) :  in  field  and  armature  windings. 

(3)  Iron  losses:   hysteresis  and  eddy  currents. 

The  value  of  the  mechanical  losses  may  be  obtained  by 
mechani(;al  means. 

The  copper  loss  we  have  seen  is  computed  by  multiply- 
ing the  square  of  the  current  in  the  armature  by  the  re- 
sistance of  the  annature  and  adding  to  that,  the  product 
of  the  scjuare  of  the  current  in  the  field  multiplied  by  the 
resistance  of  the  field,  i.e. : 

Pf^lf^Rf 

Pa  -h  Pf  =  Copper  loss. 
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Of  the  iron  losses  we  have  seen  that  the  part  due  to 
hysteresis  may  be  determined  from  the  equation 


107 

This  gives  the  loss  in  watts  for  each  cubic  centimeter  of 
iron  going  through  the  magnetic  cycle  once  every  second. 

It  remains  to  discuss  the  Eddy  Current  Loss. 

124.  Eddy  Current  Loss.  We  have  seen  that  when  any 
conductor  cuts  lines  of  force,  there  is  always  set  up  an 
induced  electromotive  force  which  tends  to  send  an  electric 
current  along  the  conductor.  This  is  the  fundamental 
principle  underlying  the  construction  of  the  generator. 

The  copper  wires  of  the  armature  which  are  to  carry  this 
induced  current  are  wound  on  an  iron  core.  This  iron  core 
is,  itself,  an  electrical  conductor,  and  when  it  revolves  in 
a  magnetic  field,  it  cuts  lines  of  force.  This  sets  up  an 
E.M.F.  across  certain  portions  of  the  core  which  tends  to 
send  an  electric  current  through  the  core. 

Currents  thus  set  up  are  called  Foucault  or  Eddy  Cur- 
rents, and  if  they  are  allowed  to  flow  around  in  the  iron 
they  will  soon  heat  up  the  core  and  damage  the  windings 
on  it.  Also,  it  is  always  true,  that  there  is  required  an 
expenditure  of  power  to  set  up  an  electric  current.  iVs  we 
cannot  use  these  eddy  currents  within  the  aimature  core, 
the  power  used  in  generating  them  is  a  dead  loss.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  reduce  these  eddy  currents  to  as 
small  a  value  as  possible. 

This  is  done  by  laminating  the  core;  that  is,  building  it 
up  of  thin  sheets  of  iron,  insulated  from  one  another  by 
japan  or  iron  rust.  This  does  not  much  affect  the  magnetic 
circuit,  but  cuts  down  these  electric  currents,  since  the  lami- 
nations are  ''  transverse  ''  to  the  direction  in  which  they  tend 
to  flow.  The  thinner  the  laminations,  the  more  effective 
is  this  method  in  decreasing  the  eddy  current  loss.  Fig. 
162  is  a  photograph  of  a  pole   face  laminated  in  this  way. 
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There  is  no  formula  Bufficiently  accurate  to  determine 
the  eddy  current  loss  in  the  core  of  a  given  generator, 
owing  largely  to  the  impossibility  of  knowing  the  insula- 
tion resistance  between  the  plates.  For  this  reason  the 
designer  of  a  generator  usually  "  estimates  "  rather  than 
"calcidatea  "  the  probable  eddy  current  loss  of  his  machine 
bj-  means  of  tables  made  up  from  tlata  taken  on  similar 
machines. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  however,  that  the  eddy  current 
loss  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  speed,  to  the  square 


of  the  flux  ilvnsilij,  and  to  the  squiirc  of  tlie  tkirkiics.i  of  the 
laminations.  AVhen  slotted  iinuature  cores  are  used,  S 
is  cuj=tomarj-  to  laminate  the  pole  faces  as  well  as  the  arms* 
turc  core.     Fig.  163  explains  the  reason  for  this. 

The  teeth,  between  which  the  conductors  lie,  become  more 
drn.'^ely  magnetized  than  the  slots,  and  act  like  small 
jK.les,  When  they  move  across  the  pole  face,  therefore, 
I  he  iJole  face  is  really  cut  by  lines  of  f<irce  and  small  eddy 
currents  are  set  up  as  shown  in  Fig.  IC3{6).  Laminating 
the  pole  face  breaks  Tip  the  olcctrii-  circuits  and  diminishes 
llicse  curicnts. 
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'or  a  discussion  of  the  use  of  Eddy  Currents  in  damp- 
watt-hour   meters,  etc.,  see  Chapter  XIV.      For  their 


(a)    '" 

Fia.  163. — Action  of  nlotted  armature  on  pole  faoo. 

?t    upon   the  efficiency  of  generators   and   motors  see 
pter  IX. 
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SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  VH 

ELECTROMAGNETIC  INDUCTION.  When  an  electric 
conductor  cuts  magnetic  lines  of  force,  an  E.M.F.  is  set  up 
across  the  conductor,  proportional  to  the  rate  of  cutting. 

DIRECTION  OF  INDUCED  E.M.F.  (RULE.)  If  the 
Thumb,  Forefinger,  and  Middle  Finger  of  the  Right  Hand 
are  held  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  with  the  Thumb 
extended  in  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  Conductor, 
the  Forefinger  in  direction  of  the  Flux,  then  the  Middle  Finger 
will  indicate  the  direction  of  the  Induced  E.M.F. 

AMOUNT  OF  E.M.F.  When  10^  magnetic  lines  are  cat 
per  second,  one  volt  of  E.M.F.  is  induced. 

MODERN  GENERATORS  are,  fundamentally,  loops  of 
wire  revolved  so  as  to  cut  through  a  strong  magnetic  field.  An 
Alternating  E.M.F.  is  induced  in  these  loops,  the  curve  of 
which  approximates  a  Sine  Curve. 

If  Collecting  Rings  are  attached  to  ends  of  these  coils, 
an  alternating  current  is  delivered  by  the  Generator. 

If  a  COMMUTATOR  is  used,  a  direct  current  is  delivered. 
Since  the  armature  coils  are  each  connected  across  a  gap 
between  two  commutator  segments,  the  brushes  must  contin- 
ually short  circuit  some  two  coils. 

ANGLE  OF  LEAD.  AXIS  OF  COMMUTATION.  The 
brushes  must  be  so  placed  that  the  coils  short  circuited  by 
them  are  not  cutting  lines  of  force  at  the  instant  of  the  short 
circuit.  This  position,  owing  to  the  cross  magnetization 
due  to  the  current  in  the  armature  coils,  is  on  a  line  ahead 
of  the  neutral  axis  by  the  angle  of  lead.  This  position  is 
called  the  AXIS  OF  COMMUTATION. 

THE  NEUTRAL  AXIS  may  be  defined  as  a  line  which 
bisects  the  angle  between  the  axes  of  the  poles. 

THE  E.M.F.   INDUCED  IN  a   D.C.   ARMATURE   equals 

^-^  of  the  number  of  lines  cut  per  second  by  the  conductors 

in  series  between  any  two  adjacent  brushes;  that  is,  in  any 
single  armature  path  (there  being  as  many  paths  as  brushes.) 

THE  ARMATURE  RESISTANCE,  from  plus  terminal 
to  negative  terminal,  equals  the  resistance  of  the  wire  wound 
on  the  armature  divided  by  the  square  of  the  number  of  brushes. 

D.C.  GENERATORS  are  divided  into  two  classes:  1st, 
Separately  Excited;  2d,  Self  Excited. 
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SEPARATELY  EXCITED  Generators  have  their  fields 
excited  by  some  outside  source  of  current,  and  are  used  (ist) 
wherever  the  field  strength  must  be  independent  of  the  terminal 
voltage;  (2d)  wherever  a  g^ven  polarity  is  the  essential  factor. 
They  have  very  limited  use. 

SELF-EXCITED  machines  are  divided  into  three  types, 
according  to  the  method  of  connecting  the  field  coils  to  the 
receiving  circuit: 

(ist)  Series. 

(2d)  Shunt. 

(3d)  Compound. 

SERIES.  All  the  current  delivered  to  the  line  flows  through 
field  coilSy  which  consist  of  a  few  turns  of  heavy  wire.  Voltage 
rises  as  load  increases.  Operates  satisfactorily  on  a  constant 
current  line. 

SHUirr.  Field  is  connected  in  parallel  with  line  and  only 
a  small  current  goes  through  coils,  which  consist  of  many  turns 
of  fine  wire.  Is  a  nearly  constant  potential  generator,  the 
voltage  falling  slightly  as  the  load  increases.  Voltage  may 
be  controlled  somewhat  by  field  rheostat. 

COMPOUND.  The  field  consists  of  two  sets  of  coils;  one 
series  and  the  other  shunt.  When  enough  series  turns  are 
wound  on,  to  offset  exactly  any  fall  in  terminal  voltage  due 
to  increased  armature  drop,  etc.,  the  machine  is  said  to  be 
Flat-Compounded.  When  terminal  voltage  rises  slightly  with 
load,  it  is  said  to  be  Over-Compounded. 

EDDY  CURREICT  LOSS.     The  losses  in  a  generator  are 
Ist,   Mechanical  losses;  (friction  and  windage.) 
2nd,  Copper  losses;  (I^  losses.) 
3rd,  Iron  losses;  (hysteresis  and  eddy  currents.) 

Eddy  currents  are  local  currents  set  up  within  the  core  of 
the  armature  and  of  the  poles,  when  they  cut  magnetic  fiux. 
They  cause  heating  and  consume  power;  are  greatly  dimin- 
ished by  the  use  of  laminated  parts. 

There  is  no  method  by  which  the  eddy-current  losses  in 
modem  machines  may  be  computed  to  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
The  losses  are,  accordingly,  estimated  by  comparison  with 
machines  of  similar  design  and  characteristics. 
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PROBLEMS     ON    CHAPTER    Vn 

19-7.  An  armature  has  100  conductors  connected  in  series. 
If  these  conductors  cut  800  times  a  minute  through  a  field  of 
5,000,000  lines,  what  average  voltage  is  induced? 

20-7.  Assuming  that  the  resistance  of  the  armature  con- 
ductors in  Problem  19  is  20  ohms,  and  if  the  external  circuit  is 
zero,  what  power  is  consumed  in  the  armature  circuit? 

21-7.  Assume  the  external  resistance  to  be  100  ohms,  instead 
of  zero,  what  power  is  consumed  in  the  complete  circuit  in  Prob- 
lem 20? 

22-7.  (a)  How  much  power  is  consumed  by  the  armature 
alone  in  Problem  21-7?     (b)  What  is  the  brush  potential? 

23-7.  Assuming  no  friction,  how  many  H.P.  would  be  required 
to  drive  armature  of  Problem  21? 

24-7.  The  drum  armature  of  a  4-pole  generator  has  a  speed 
of  1200  R.P.M.  Number  of  active  conductors =418.  Number 
of  brushes  =  4.  ^,  per  pole,  =4,000,000.  What  E.M.F.  does  it 
generate? 

25-7.  If  the  armature  in  Problem  24,  is  wound  with  560  ft.  of 
No.  10.  B.  &  S.,  what  is  the  armature  resistance? 

26-7.  \Vhat  current  will  generator  in  P*roblem  25  deliver  when 
connected  to  an  external  circuit  of  24  ohms? 

27-7.  What  will  be  the  brush  potential  of  generator  in  Prob- 
lem 26? 

28-7.  How  would  you  rate  the  generator  of  Problem  27,  if  tlus 
is  its  full  load;  (a)  as  to  K.W.  output;  (6)  as  to  its  voltage  regula- 
tion? 

29-7.  How  much  power  is  used  in  each  armature  winding 
of  Problem  27? 

30-7.  A  ring  armature  of  a  2-pole  generator  has  480  turns,  a 
speed  of  1000  R.P.M.  <f>,  per  pole,  =8,000,000  lines.  What  E.M.F. 
is  induced? 

31-7.  The  armature  of  a  bipolar  generator  has  450  conductors. 
^  =  6,000,000  lines.  Induced  E.M.F.  =  120  volts.  What  is  the 
speed  in  R.P.M.? 
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32-7.  The  armature  of  a  6-pole  generator  has  1200  active 
conductors.  The  speed  is  900  R.P.M.  Area  of  each  pole  face  is 
800  sq.cms.  Flux  density  in  air  gap  =  7500  gausses.  Number 
of  brushes  6.    What  E.M.F.  is  induced? 

33-7.  Armature  resistance  in  Problem  32  is  .12  ohm.  What 
power  is  generator  deUvering  to  external  circuit  at  full  load  if  the 
brush  potential  falls  24  volts? 

34-7.  What  is  voltage  regulation  in  Problem  33? 

35-7.  If  ring  armature  of  Problem  30  were  used  in .  an  8-pole, 
8-brush  generator,  what  voltage  would  be  induced,  other  data 
remaining  unchanged? 

36-7.  What  would  the  armature  resistance  be  if  armature 
of  Problem  25  were  used  in  a  6-pole  6-brush  generator? 

37-7.  What  voltage  would  be  induced  in  armature  of  Problem 
24,  if  used  on  a  6-pole,  6-brush  generator,  and  other  data  of  problem 
remained  unchanged? 

38-7.  The  resistance  of  the  field  coils  of  a  1  K.  W.  shunt  generator 
is  220  ohms.  Full  load  brush  potential  is  110  volts,  (a)  What 
current  is  used  by  field  coils?  (6)  Power  consimied  in  field  coils 
equals  what? 

39-7.  (a)  How  many  turns  are  there  in  shunt  field  of  Problem  38, 
if  the  ampere  turns  equal  1000?  (6)  If  machine  were  a  series 
generator  of  same  output,  how  many  turns  would  be  required? 

40-7.  A  12-pole,  12-brush,  750-K.W.  generator,  has  a  terminal 
voltage  of  660  volts  on  full  load.  There  are  5000  ft.  of  No.  4, 
B.  &  S.  copper  wire  wound  on  armature.  What  E.M.F.  must  be 
induced  in  armature? 

41-7.  If  there  are  100  active  conductors  in  each  circuit  of  gen- 
erator in  Problem  40,  what  must  the  flux  per  pole  be?  Speed  = 
120  R.P.M. 

42-7.  How  much  would  the  flux  of  generator  in  Problem  31-7, 
have  to  be  increased  in  order  to  have  a  terminal  voltage  of  115 
volts,  when  deUvering  a  current  of  20  amperes?  Armature  re- 
sistance =  1 .8  ohms. 

43-7.  The  total  resistance  of  a  series  generator  is  .12  ohm. 
When  delivering  10  amperes,  the  brush  potential  is  100  volts. 
Find  the  brush  potential  when  machine  runs  at  same  speed,  but 
deUvers  20  amperes.  Assume  the  field  strength  increases  50  per 
cent  with  increased  current. 
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44-7.  In  compound  generator,  Fig.  164; 

Resistance  of  arm.  (il)  =  .04  ohm; 

"         "  shunt  field  (L)  =  550  ohms ; 
"series     "     (iS)  =  .03ohm. 
When  delivering  60  amperes  to  line  at  550  volts,  (a)  What  is 

E.M.F.  of  generator?  (6)  How 
much  current  flows  through  ar- 
mature? 


45-7.  The  drum  armature  of  a 
bipolar  generator  is  wound  with 
600  turns  of  No.  8,  B.  &  S.  copper 
Fia.  164.— Long  shunt  compound      wire.     Each  tum  is  3.5  ft.  long, 
generator.  What  is  the  armature  resistance? 

46-7.  Allowing  1000  amperes  per  sq.in.  of  cross-section  of 
conductor,  how  many  amperes  should  generator  of  Problem  45 
deliver? 

47-7.  Assuming  that  580  of  the  turns  on  the  armature  of  Problem 
46  are  active,  what  E.M.F.  must  be  generated  to  maintain  a  brush 
potential  of  110  volts  at  full  load? 

48-7.  \Vhat  must  be  the  value  of  <^  in  Problem  47? 

49-7.  What  would  be  the  resistance  of  armature  and  the 
current  delivered  to  the  brushes  in  Problem  46,  if  the  armature 
were  used  in  an  8-pole,  8-brush  generator? 

60-7.  An  8-pole,  8-brush  generator  has  640  active  conductors 
on  armature  which  makes  180  R.P.M.  No  load  volt^e  is  115 
volts.  Area  of  each  pole  face  is  800  sq.('ms.  What  is  the  flux 
density? 

51-7.  WTien  generator  in  Problem  50  is  delivering  2000  amperes 
the  brush  potential  is  110  volts.  If  the  armature  resistance  is 
.004  ohm,  what  must  the  flux  density  be  at  this  load? 

52-7.  The  resistance  of  the  armature  in  a  bipolar  shunt  gen- 
erator is  .40  ohm.  The  field  resistance  is  50  ohms.  If  the  gen- 
erator delivers  40  amperes  to  the  line  at  a  brush  potcflitial  of  100 
volts,  what  E.M.F.  must  it  generate? 

53-7.  What  current  flows  in  each  armature  circuit  of  generator 
in  Problem  52? 

54-7.  The  resistance  of  the  armature  of  a  series  generator  is 
.20  ohm;    of    the  field,  .25  ohm.    The  generator  supplies  25  arc 
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lamps,  each  of  which  takes  9.5  amperes  at  55  volts.     What  must 
be  E.M.F.  of  generator? 

55-7.  Assume  that  1  mile  of  No.  10,  B.  &.  S.,  copper  wire  is 
used  in  line  of  arc  lamps  in  Problem  54.  (a)  What  E.M.F.  must  be 
generated?     (6)  What  is  brush  potential? 

66-7.  The  resistance  of  the  armature  of  a  10-pole,  10-brush 
generator  is  .005  ohm.  ^,  per  pole,  =8,000,000  lines.  Speed  = 
180  R.P.M.  Generator  delivers  a  current  of  1200  amperes  at 
115  volts.    How  many  active  conductors  are  there  in  the  armature? 

57-7-  Each  lamp  in  Fig.  164a  takes  25  amperes  at   110  volts. 
Armature  has  .04  ohm  resistance. 
Find: 

(1)  E.M.F.  of  generator. 

(2)  Current  in  armature. 

.02  Ohms. 


8^.02  Ohms. 


es- 


.Q2  0hm8. 


Fia.  164a. 


5&-7.  Find  E.M.F.  and  armature  current  of  machine  in  Problem 
57,  when  connected  as  a  short-shunt  compound  generator  and 
supplying  same  circuit. 

59-7.  Assuming  that  the  same  power  is  lost  in  the  field  windings 
of  both  machines  in  Problem  39-7,  what  must  be  the  resistance  of 
the  series  field? 

60-7.  In  designing  a  generator  to  have  an  E.M.F.  of  230  volts, 
a  drum  armature  is  wound  with  400  conductors.  Two  brushes 
are  used  which  reduce  the  number  of  active  conductors  to  360. 
The  flux  per  pole  is  3,000,000  lines.  How  many  poles  must  gen- 
erator have  in  order  to  run  as  nearly  as  possible  at  a  speed  of  480 
R.P.M.  ? 

61-7.  What  would  the  flux  per  pole  in  Problem  60  have  to  be 
to  produce  exactly  the  230  volts  desired? 

62-7.  A  compound  generator,  short  shunt,  is  delivering  power 
to    the    following  pieces  in    multiple.     1000    20-c.p.,    110- volt 
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tungsten  lamps,   taking  1.25  watts  per  candle.      One   ll(X-voIt 
15-H.P.  motor,  with  an  efficiency  of  90  per  cent.    The  resistance 
of  shunt  field  of  generator =35  ohms;  of  series  field,  .007  ohm;  of 
armature,  .014  ohm;  of  line  wire,  .03  ohm. 
Find : 

(a)  Armature  current. 

(b)  Field  current. 

(c)  E.M.F. 

63-7.  What  are  the  brush  potential  and  K.W.  ratings  of  gen- 
erator in  Problem  62? 

64-7.  If  a  short-shunt  generator  were  used,  what  would  be 
the  answers  to  Problems  62  and  63?  All  other  data  as  given  in 
Problem  62. 

65-7.  From  the  following  data,  find  the  number  of  ampere- 
turns  required  in  the  field  coils  of  a  11 5- volt  2-pole  generator- 
Armature  has  280  active  conductors.  Speed  =1800  R.P.M. 
Magnetic  circuit  is  made  up  of  the  following  parts  in  series:  120 
cms.  of  cast  steel,  250  sq.cms.  croSvS-section ;  20  cms.  of  wrought 
iron  240  sq.cms.  cross-section;  1.4  cms.  air  gap,  260  stj.cms.  cross- 
section.    Assume  no  leakage  of  magnetic  lines. 
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Force  on  Wire  in  Magnetic  Field — ^Torque  of  Motor — Power  Necessary 
to  Drive  Generators — Damping  of  Electrical  Instruments — Counter 
E.M.F. — Armature  Reaction  in  Motors — Direction  of  Rotation 
of  Motor — Shunt  Motor — Starting  Box — Speed  Regulation  and 
Control  of  Shunt  Motor — No  Voltage  Release — Overload  Release — 
Starting  and  Stopping  Shunt  Motor — Series  Motor:  Starting — 
Series- Parallel  Control — Compound:  Differential  and  Cumulative 
— Motor  and  Generator  Characteristics  Compared. 

In  order  to  understand  the  operation  of  a  motor,  it  Ls 
necessary  to  refer  to  Figs.  27  and  28,  Chapter  11. 

Fig.  27  shows  the  circular  magnetic  field  about  a  wire 
carrying   a   current.     Fig.   28  shows  the  efTect   produced 


Fio.  1^. — Field  about  a  loop  carrying  an  electric  current  in  a  magnetic  field. 

V)y  placing  this  wire  in  a  magnetic  field.  The  result  is 
a  condensation  of  the  lines  above  the  wire  and  a  thinning 
out  of  the  lines  below  the  wire.  The  "  rubber-band  " 
efTect  of  the  lines  then  causes  a  downward  push  on  the 
wire. 

126.  Force  on  Wire  in  Magnetic  Field.    Torque.     Fig. 
165  shows  a  cross-section   of  a  single  loop  in  a  magnetic 
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field.  If  a  current  is  sent  in  at  A  and  oiU  at  B^  as  marked, 
the  flux  would  be  weakened  below  A  and  above  B.  Thus 
the  loop  would  tend  to  revolve  counter-clockwise  as  marked. 
The  force  with  which  it  tends  to  revolve  is  proportional 
to  the  length  of  the  wirej  the  field  strength,  and  the  current 
in  the  mire.  This  force,  in  dynes,  may  be  computed  from 
the  following  equation: 

where  F  =  force  on  wire  in  dynes; 
/= current  in  amperes; 

H= field  intensity  in  gausses;  ^ 

I  =  length  of  wire  in  centimeters,     ^       -p.  r^-^  ^ 

Example.  A  wire  15  cms.  long  carrying  40  amperes,  is  in  a 
field  of  20,000  gausses.     What  is  the  force  acting  on  the  wire? 

^=lo 

40 
=— X20,000X15 

=  1,200,000  dynes 
=  1225  grams 
=  2.7  lbs. 

Example.  Loop  in  Fig.  165  has  a  mean  diameter  of  16  cms. 
and  is  carrying  12  amperes.  Each  side  of  loop  is  20  cms.  long. 
Field  intensity  between  the  poles  is  15,000  gausses.  What  torque 
is  developed  with  the  loop  in  this  position? 

10 

=  -^X  15,000X20 

=  360,000  dynes,  on  each  wire 
=  368  grams 
=  .81  lb.; 
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16  cms.  = ft. 

2.54X12 

=  .525  ft. ; 

Torque  =  force  X  arm 

=one  of  couple  X  distance  Ixstwecn  them 

-.81 X. 525 

=  .426  lbs.  ft.  torque. 

It  is  a  torque  built  up  in  this  way  that  causes  the  armature  of 
a  motor  to  rotate.  There  are  many  loops,  ea(;h  adding  its  share 
to  make  up  the  total  torque.  When  there  is  no  current  flowing 
in  the  loop  there  is  no  force  acting  on  the  sides  of  the  loop. 

Problem  1-8.  A  wire  20  cms.  long  lies  at  right  angles  to  the 
lines  in  a  magnetic  field.  The  force  on  the  wire  is  1.4  lbs.  when 
25  amperes  flow  through  it.     How  strong  is  the  magnetic  field? 

Problem  2-8.  A  28-cm.  wire  is  urged  perpendicular  to  lines 
in  a  magnetic  field  of  20,000  gausses  by  a  force  of  2  lbs.  What 
current  is  flowing  in.  wire? 

Problem  3-8.      (a)  Indicate  resultant 
field  if  poles  and  current  are  as  marked  in 

Fig.  IGG.  S  If^     O 

(b)  Indicate  direction  in  which  loop  will 
tend  to  turn. 

(c)  If  flux  is  8000  gausses,   length  of 
sides  of  loop  25  cms.  each;  current  through  '°'      ' 
loop,  80  amperes.;   what  force  in  lbs.  is  there  on  each  wire? 

Problem  4-8.  T^oop  in  Problem  3  has  a  diameter  of  15  inches, 
what  tor(]ue  does  loop  possess? 

Problem  5-8.  If  the  field  strength  of  Problem  4  were  doubled, 
^•hat  would  be  the  torque? 

126.  Power  Necessary  to  Drive  Generator.  The  fact 
that  there  is  a  force  on  a  wire  in  a  magnetic  field  when 
it  carries  a  current  explains  why  it  takes  power  to  drive 
a  generator  when  it  is  delivering  current  and  why  it  does 
fwt  take  power  when  the  generator  is  not  delivering  current, 
even  though  a  high  voltage  may  be  developed. 
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WTien  the  generator  is  not  delivering  current,  practically 
no  current  is  flowing  in  the  armature  windings,  thus  there 
is  no  force  to  be  overcome.  But  as  soon  as  a  current  flows 
through  the  armature,  this  force  is  present,  as  explained 
in  Fig.  165,  and  must  be  overcome.  In  other  words,  the 
torque  that  we  get  in  a  motor  when  we  send  a  current  through 
the  armature,  is  exactly  the  torque  we  have  to  overcome 
when  we  desire  to  run  the  machine  as  a  generator  and  draw 
this  amount  of  current  from  it.  This  fact  may  be  illus- 
trated as  follows: 

Suppose  we  wish  to  use  the  loop  in  Fig.  165  as  a  generator 
to  set  up  a  current  in  the  direction  marked.  By  applying 
the  right-hand  rule,  it  is  seen  that  the  direction  of  rotation 
must  be  the  reverse  of  the  direction  it  has  as  a  motor.  This 
shows  very  clearly  that  the  torque,  which  it  has  as  a  motor, 
must  be  overcome,  when  the  machine  is  run  as  a  generator 
and  supplies  the  current  to  the  line. 

Problem  6-8.  A  single  coil  armature  as  in  Fig.  166  is  delivering 
10  amperes.  Wires  are  15  ems.  long  and  the  field  strength  is  12,000 
gausses;  diameter  of  coil  is  9  inches.  What  torque  is  needed 
to  turn  armature  when  in  this  position  if  there  is  no  friction? 

Problem  7-8.  In  what  direction  would  coil  in  Problem  6  have 
to  turn  in  order  to  deliver  the  current  as  marked  in  Fig.  166? 

127.  Power  Lost  in  Setting  up  Eddy  Currents.  The  above 
also  explains  how  laminating  the  armature  cores  decreases 
the  eddy  current  loss,  by  decreasing  the  amount  of  current 
in  the  **  eddies."  Thus  little  torque  is  wasted  in  overcoming 
any  opposing  torque,  set  up  by  thos(^  currents. 

128.  ''  Damping  "  of  Electrical  Instruments.  Again  it 
explains  the  ''  damping "  of  electrical  measuring  instru- 
ments. In  the  Weston  D.C.  Ammeters  and  Voltmeters, 
for  instance,  the  moving  coil  is  wound  on  an  aluminum 
bobbin.  When  this  bobbin  is  moved  in  the  magnetic  field, 
currents  arc  generated  in  it  by  the  cutting  of  lines  of  force. 
These  currents  then  produce  a  torque  on  the  bobbin  which 
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opposes  the  motion,  and  thus  the  tendency  to  keep  oscil- 
lating is  constantly  opposed  by  the  torque  of  the  current 
induced  in  the  bobbin. 

129.  Counter  Electro-Motive  Force.  We  have  just 
been  considering  the  "  motor-effect "  that  is  present  in  a 
generator  when  it  is  delivering  a  current.  We  have  seen 
how  this  "  motor-effect "  is  produced  by  the  current  flow- 
ing in  the  armature  coils  and  that  it  is  opposite  to  the 
motion  of  the  armature  of  a  generator. 

Similarly,  there  is  a  "  generator  effect ''  in  a  motor  which 
i3  called  the  Counter  or  Back  Electro-motive  Force. 

This  will  be  clear  when  we  consider  that  a  motor  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  conductors  turning  in  a  magnetic 
field.  Now  if  conductors  move  in  a  magnetic  field  so  as 
to  cut  lines  of  force,  an  E.M.F.  will  be  set  up,  whether  we 
call  the  machine  a  generator,  a  motor,  or  anything  else. 

If  we  apply  the  Right-Hand  Rule  to  the  motor  coil 
turning  as  in  Fig.  165,  we  find  that  there  must  be  a  voltage 
induced  in  Aj  which  would  tend  to  send  a  current  out. 
The  current  is  actually  sent  in  at  A  to  cause  the  coil  to  turn. 
By  applying  the  rule  to  B,  we  find  that  here,  too,  there 
is  a  voltage  induced  which  would  tend  to  send  a  current 
IN,  while  the  current  is  realbf  flounng  out  of  B. 

This  pressure,  which  we  find  in  each  case  opposes  the 
flow  of  the  current  through  the  armature,  is  the  Counter 
E.M.F. 

It  is  called  the  Counter  E.M.F.  because  it  is  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  E.M.F.  impressed  across  the  armature  to 
cause  it  to  turn  as  a  motor. 

There  are  then  two  sources  of  pressure  in  the  windings 
of  a  motor  that  is  running:  one,  the  voltage  which  is 
impressed  on  the  terminals  from  an  outside  source;  the 
other,  the  voltage  which  is  set  up  by  the  windings  in  cutting 
lines  of  force.  These  two  pressures  are  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, and  thus  the  current  that  flows  must  be  propor- 
tional to  their  dififerenee. 
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We  might  represent  this  graphically  as  in  Fig.  167.  The 
arrow  E^  represents  the  impressed  voltage  across  the  motor. 
The  counter  E.M.F.,  generated  when  the  motor  is  running 
would  be  represented  by  a  slightly  shorter  arrow,  ^ 
pointing  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  voltage  E^  tends 
to  send  a  current  down  through  the  armature,  while  the 
counter  E.M.F.  tends  to  send  a  current  up.  The  current 
will  flow  in  the  direction  of  the  greater  pressure  E^^  The 
pressure  under  which  it  flows,  however,  will  be  the  difference 
between  the  two  forces  {Ex^Ec).  This  is  analogous  to 
the  way  any   mechanical  body  behaves  when  acted  upon 


Fio.  167. — Ex  rcproscnta  imprcascd  E.M.F.     Ec  represents  counter  E.M.F. 

by  two  opposing  forces.  It  moves  in  the  direction  of  the 
greater  force,  and  accelerates  at  a  rate  proportional  to 
the  (lifTercnce  between  the  opposing  forces. 

Thus  if  the  impressed  voltage  Ex=110  and  the  counter 
IO.M.F.=  106  volts,  the  resulting  voltage,  forcing  the  current 
through  the  armature  of  the  motor,  equals  110  —  106,  or 
4  volts.  And  the  result,  as  to  current  flow,  is  just  as  though 
there  were  but  4  volts  drop  across  the  armature.     THat  is, 

if  the  annature  resistance  of  this  motor  were  .5  ohm,  the 

4 
flow  of  current  would  be  — =8  amperes. 

.5 


Example.  The  arm.'iture  resistance  of  a  motor  is  .24  ohm. 
If  it  has  u  counter  E.M.F.  of  108.8  volts  when  running  on  a  110- 
yrft  circuit,  what  current  does  it  take? 


v;,—  ^,<-^-,- 
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Effective  volts  =  110~ias.8  =  1.2; 

R' 

,     1.2     , 

/  =  -—  = .)  amperes. 

Problem  8-8.  The  impressed  voltage  across  a  motor  armatm*e 
is  115  volts;  the  counter  E.M.F.  =  112  volts;  current =6  amperes. 
Wliat  is  resistance  of  armature? 

Problem  9-8.  It  is  desired  to  find  the  counter  E.M.F.  in  a 
motor  armature  at  a  certain  speed.  Armature  resistance  =  .2 
ohm.    Impressed  voltage— 112  volts.     Current  =  16  amperes. 

Problem  10-8.  If  speed  in  Problem  9  were  reduced  one-half 
and  field  remained  the  same,  what  current  would  flow  in  the 
armature? 

Problem  11-8.  Suppose  armature  in  Problem  9  were  stopped 
altogether,  what  current  would  flow? 

130.  Reaction  in  Armatures  of  Motors.  Any  generator 
may  be  used  as  a  motor. 

Assume  the  armature  of  a  bipolar  generator  to  run  in 
a  certain  direction.  Instead  of  taking  a  current  from  it, 
suppose  we  send  the  current  through  it,  only  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  one  it  is  generating.  The  machine  will 
then  run  as  a  motor  and  in  the  same  direction  in  which  it 
was  being  run  as  a  generator.  That  is,  if  current  in  the 
machine  as  a  motor  flows  in  the  opposite  direction  to  its  cur- 
rent as  a  generator,  the  machine  turns  in  the  same  direction 
in  both.  Of  course,  the  change  in  direction  of  the  arma- 
ture current  will  magnetize  the  armature  core  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Thus  the  field  will  be  distorted  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  the  axis  of  commutation  will  be  shifted  back 
behind  the  neutral .  axis.  The  brushes  therefore  must  be 
shifted  to  about  this  line  in  order  to  maintain  sparkless 
commutation. 

A  comparison  of  Figs.  148  and  168  will  make  this  clear. 
Fig.  148  represents  a  six  coil  armature  of  a  bipolar  D.C. 
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Fig.  I6S  represents  a  six  coil  armature  of 
u  bipolar  D.C.  motor.  Notice  that  the  direction  of  rotation 
ia  the  same.  The  direction  of  the  current  through  the 
coils  is  opposite.  The  field  distortion  is  ahead  in  Fig. 
148,  and  back  in  Fig.  168.  The  axis  of  commutation  cd 
■of  the  generator  (Fig.  148)  is  ahead  of  the  neutral  axis.  The 
axis  of  commutation  cd  of  the  motor  is  behind  the  neutni 
axis  ab. 

The  brushes  of  the  generator  are  thus  said  to  have  s 
FoRWABD  Lead. 


The  brushes  of  the  motor  (Fig.  168)  have  a  Backward 
Lead, 

The  brushes  of  the  generator  in  Fig.  148,  it  was  said,  are 
Bet  a  little  forward  even  of  cd.  This  b  in  order  to  bring 
the  current  in  the  shorted  coil  to  zero  as  soon  as  possible, 
by  causing  a  alight  voltage  to  be  set  up  in  it  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  which  this  current  is  flowing.  For  a  similar 
reason  the  brushes  of  the  motor  are  set  a  little  behind  cd. 

Consider  coil  No.  6  shorted,  at  a  certain  instant,  by  the 
negative  bnish  B,  of  the  motor.  As  it  reaches  the  brush 
there  must  l>e  a  current  flowing  in  it  in  the  direction  of 
the  current  in  coil  No.  6.  In  order  that  this  current  may 
atop  flowing  while  the  brush  shorts  the  coil,  the  brush  ii> 
made  to  short  it  just  before  it  moves  to  a  neutral  spot  and 
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ceases  to  cut  lines.  Of  course  the  cutting  of  the  lines  in  a 
motor  always  sets  up  a  back  E.M.F.  which  opposes  the 
current  actually  flowing.  So  the  E.M.F.  now  set  up  in 
this  shorted  coil  No.  6  opposes  the  current  that  Ls  flowing 
in  it  and  quickly  brings  it  to  zero.  Before  this  E.M.F.  has 
succeeded  in  actually  setting  up  a  current  in  the  opposite 
direction  the  brush  has  ceased  to  short-circuit  the  coil 
and  therefore  there  is  no  current  to  be  broken.  Thus  no 
sparking  results  as  the  segment  passes  from  under  the  brush. 

131.  Rule  for  Direction  of  Rotation  of  Motors.  When 
all  other  conditions  are  the  same,  the  current  in  a  motor 
flows  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  current  in  a  generator. 
In  other  words,  the  hack  voltage,  the  (voltage  which  the 
machine  produces  as  a  generator)  is  opposite  to  the 
impressed  voltage — ^the  voltage  which  causes  it  to  run  as 
ci  motor. 

The  rule  for  finding  the  direction  of  rotation  of  a  motor 
is  the  same  as  that  for  finding  the  direction  of  rotation  of 
a  generator.  We  must,  however,  deal  with  the  back 
voltage,  which  opposes  the  impressed  voltage. 

Therefore,  poijit  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  in  the 
direction  of  the  flux,  the  middle  finger  opposite  the  direction 
of  impressed  voltage,  and  the  thumb  will  point  the  direction 
of  rotation, 

NOTICE  THAT  ALL  RULES  FOR  DIRECTION  OF  MAGNETIC 
FIELD,  CURRENT,  INDUCED  VOLTAGE,  MOTION,  ETC.,  APPLY 
ONLY  TO  THE  RiGHT  HaND. 

To  change  the  direction  of  rotation  of  a  motor,  it  is 
necessary  to  change  the  relation  between  the  direction  of 
the  flux  and  the  direction  of  the  armature  current.  If 
we  change  the  direction  of  both  the  flux  and  the  aniiaturc 
current  we  do  not  change  the  relation  between  them  and 
therefore  the  direction  of  rotation  remains  as  before. 

The  rule,  then,  for  reversing  the  direction  of  rotation  of 
a  motor,  is  to  reverse  eUher  thefidd  or  armuture  connections, 
noi  both. 
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132.  The  Shunt  Motor.  There  are  three  general  types 
of  motors,  as  there  are  three  general  types  of  generators, 
Shunt,  j Series  and  Compound.  They  are  named  accord- 
ing to  the  way  the  fields  are  connected.  The  shunt  motor 
is  by  far  the  most  common  type  of  the  three  and  will  be 
described  first. 

133.  Starting  Box.  We  have  seen  that  the  current 
which  a  motor  takes  in  the  armature  depends  upon  the 
difference  between  the  impressed  voltage  and  the  counter 
E.M.F.  This  counter  E.M.F.  keeps  the  current  from  being 
excessive  although  the  armature  resistance  is  very  low. 
We  have  seen  that  this  counter  E.M.F.  depends  upon  the 
speed,  since  is  it  caused  by  the  armature  conductors  cut^ 
ting  lines  of  force. 

WTien,  therefore,  the  armature  is  not  rotating,  there  Is 
no  counter  E.M.F.  and  the  current  through  the  armature 
depends  upon  the  impressed  voltage  and  the  armature 
resistance  only.  Suppose  then,  that  full  voltage  were 
thrown  on  to  the  armature.  Since  the  resistance  Is  small, 
the  current  through  the  armature  would  be  excessive  and 
might  burn  out  the  windings. 

Example.  The  armature  of  a  shunt  motor  contains  ,2  ohm 
resistance.  The  motor  is  to  run  on  a  110  volt  circuit,  (a)  Sup- 
poses that  it  is  thrown  on  the  circuit  suddenly  while  the  armature 
is  standing  still,  what  current  will  it  take? 

/  =  — —  =  ooO  amperes. 

With  the  machine  running  at  normal  speed  on  110  volts  there 
is  a  ('ounter  E.M.F.  of  107  volts,  (b)  What  current  does  it  take 
at  this  speed? 

110-107 
/  = —  =  15  anii)eres. 

In  order  to  avoid  this  excessive  current  on  starting,  a 
Starting  Resistance  is  introduced  into  the  circuit  which 
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cuts  down  the  voltage  across  the  motor  armature  at  first, 
and  allows  but  a  small  current  to  flow  through  it.  By 
slowly  cutting  out  this  resistance  as  the  motor  speeds  up 
and  sets  up  its  counter  E.M.F.,  it  is  possible  to  throw  the 
full  voltage  across  the  motor.  It  Ls  safe  to  have  this  high 
voltage  across  the  motor  as  long  as  the  speed  is  high  enough 
to  oppose  it  by  a  high  counter  voltage,  but  at  low  speed 
(and  thus  a  small  counter  voltage)  too  much  current  is 
likely  to  be  forced  through  the  armature. 

Fig.  169  is  a  simple  diagram  of  the  starting  resistance  used 
with  a  shunt  motor. 


Fio.  Ifi9. — Diagram  of  starting;  r«viistain'0  fcir  r<hunt  motor. 

When  the  line  switch  is  thrown  and  C  is  swung  to  first 
point,  it  merely  puts  the  shunt  field  F  on  to  the  circuit, 
thus  building  up  the  field  immediately.  Then  when  i\w 
arm  C  is  swung  to  the  next  contact  point,  the  starting 
resistance  SR  Ls  put  in  series  with  the  annature  across  the 
line.  The  resistance  SR  prevents  too  large  a  current  from 
entering  the  armature.  As  soon  as  some  speed  is  acquired 
by  the  armature  (and  therefore  a  counter  E.M.F.)  the  ann 
C  Ls  swung  to  the  next  contact  point,  cutting  out  some  of 
the  resistance.  As  the  motor  gets  up  its  full  speed  the 
rest  of  the  resistance  SR  Ls  gradually  cut  out.  Finally  the 
armature  is  put  directly  across  the  line,  by  swinging  the 
ann  C  to  the  point  P. 

134.  Speed  Regulation  of  Shunt  Motor.  A  shunt  motor 
has  the  advantage  of  having  a  definite  speed  at  ''  no  load," 
that  Ls,  it  does  not  tend  to  *^  run  away  *'  or  ''  nice  '*  when 
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the  load  is  taken  off.  The  ''  full  load  "  speed  is  but  sUl^ily 
lower  than  the  "no  load"  speed.  Thus  the. motor  pos- 
sesses a  good  '*  speed  regulation." 

The  percentage  of  the  full  load  speed,  that  the  speed 
changes  of  its  own  accord  as  the  load  changes  from  ."no 
load  "  to  *'  full  load  "   is  called  the  "  Speed  Regulation." 

No  Load  Speed  — Full  Load  Speed 

Speed  Regulation  = ^  „  , -— . 

Full  Load  Speed 

Thus  if  the  speed  of  a  machine  fell  from  1280  R.P.H. 
at  no  load  to  1200  R.P.M.  at  full  load,  the  regulation  would 

^^T^ob"'^'^^^^^^^*' 

By  regulation  is  meant  always  some  change  which  the 
machine  itself  makes  as  the  load  is  changed.  By  control 
is  meant  some  change  that  an  attendant  brings  about  on 
the  machine,  as  by  throwing  of  more  resistance  into  the 
field,  to  raise  the  speed.     See  Chapter  VII. 

136.  Speed  Control  of  Shunt  Motor.  The  usual  method 
of  changing  the  speed  of  a  shunt  motor  is  to  change  the 
strength  of  the  field. 

Suppose  l^y  means  of  a  variable  resistance  in  the  shunt 
field,  we  increase  the  resistance  of  the  field  coils.  This 
causes  a  decrease  of  current  through  the  coils,  which  in 
turn  causes  a  decrease  in  the  magnetization.  Then  fewer 
number  of  lines  are  cut  per  second  by  the  armature  coils, 
and  thus  the  counter  E.M.F.  is  lowered.  This  allows 
more  current  to  flow  into  the  armature  coils. 

This  increase  of  current  in  the  armature  coils  is  much 
greater  in  proi)ortion  than  the  decrease  in  the  strength 
of  the  magnetic  field.  Thus  the  actual  force  or  the  torque 
of  the  motor  is  greater,  and  the  armature  speeds  up  until 
a  balance  is  again  obtained.  Of  course,  if  the  current 
increased  only  in  proportion  as  the  field  decreased,  the 
product  of  current  times  field  strength   (which  is  always 
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the  force  on  the  annature  conductors)  would  remain  con- 
stant and  there  would  be  no  gain  in  torque,  hence  no  increase 
in  speed  when  the  field  strength  was  decreased. 

Therefore,  strange  as  it  appears  at  first  sight,  the  weaker 
the  field,  the  faster  a  shunt  motor  tends  to  run.  This 
method  of  changing  the  field  strength  by  means  of  a  vari- 
able resistance  in  series  with  it  is  very  common. 

When  a  slower  speed  is  desired,  some  resistance  is  cut 
out  and  more  current  allowed  to  flow  through  the  field 
coils.  The  armature  coils  then  have  to  cut  through  a 
denser  field,  and  a  higher  counter  E.M.F.  is  developed, 
which  cuts  down  the  current  in  the  annature  and  causes 
it  to  run  at  a  lower  speed.  The  machine  will  keep  approx- 
imately this  speed  at  any  load  within  the  range  of  its  rating. 

There  are  limits  to  the  changes  in  speed  which  can  be 
effected  by  this  means.  (1)  It  is  not  feasible  to  increase 
the  flux  density  of  the  iron  much  beyond  saturation,  and 
thus  the  machine  can  be  slowed  down  to  a  certain  point 
only.  (2)  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  flux  density  gets 
low  in  the  field,  the  magnetic  disturbances  caused  by  the 
armature  are  so  great  that  serious  sparking  at  the  brushes 
results. 

Another  scheme  which  takes  advantage  of  this  change 
in  field  strength  to  bring  about  a  change  in  speed,  is  that 
used  by  the  Stow  Mfg.  Co.,  illustrated  by  Fig.  170. 

The  cores  of  the  fields  are  made  of  plungers  which  can  be 
drawn  away  from  the  armature,  thus  increasing  the  air 
gap.  This  of  course,  increases  the  reluctance  of  the  mag- 
netic circuit  and  thus  the  flux  density  decreases,  and  an 
increase  of  armature  speed  results. 

By  this  method  most  of  the  sparking  at  high  speeds 
is  avoided.  The  apparatus,*  however,  for  changing  the 
position  of  the  plungers  in  the  field  coils  is  complicated 
and  expensive.  A  motor  equipped  with  either  device  is 
called  a  "Variable  Speed  Motor." 

A  somewhat  simpler  scheme  which  allows  a  wide  range 
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of  speeds,  U  the  Commutating  Pole,  sometimes  called 
the  Inter-pole.  The  arrangement  of  the  field  of  tliii 
motor  is  shown  in  Fig.  J79.  On  the  small  commutating 
poles,  placed  between  the  regular  poles,  the  coils  are  in 
series  with  the  armature.  The  strength  of  these  extn 
poles  then  depends  upon  the  current  which  the  motor 
is   taking.     Their   action    is   to    neutralize   the    excessive 


magnetic  (Usturlianreis  which  take  place  when  the  field 
is  fonsideralily  weakened,  in  order  to  obtain  high  speed. 
This  method  is  so  successful  in  maintaining  the  proper 
shape  of  field  that  aparkless  commutation  is  possible  at 
spoeds  varj-iufi  600  per  cent  from  slowest  to  fastest. 

136.  "  No  Field "  Release.  A\'hat  would  happen  if 
the  current  in  the  field  t-oils  verc  reduced  to  zero,  and  only 
the  residual  nuijincti^m  werf^  left  in  the  fields? 
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We  have  seen  that  the  armature  increases  in  speed  as 
the  field  decreases  in  strength.  We  would  thus  expect  the 
annatuie  speed  to  become  excessive  if  the  field  l^ecame  very 
weak.  And  this  is  just  what  happens  to  a  shunt  motor 
when  the  field  is  broken,  and  the  load  Ls  light.  It  imme- 
diately races  and  destroys  the  armature  windings;  the 
centrifugal  force  pulling  them  away  from  the  core.  Of 
course,  if  the  machine  is  heavily  loaded,  it  stops  and  the 
greatly  increased  current  in  the  armature  coils  causes  them 
to  bum  up.  This  event  of  "  no  field  ''  must  therefore  be 
guarded  against  by  some  device,  which  will  break  the  arma- 
ture circuit  automatically  as  soon  as  the  field  circuit 
is  broken,  and  thus  avoid  the  racing  or  burning  of  the  arma- 
ture coils. 

Fig.  171  shows  a  device  of  this  kind.  The  field  is  led 
through   a  small  electro-magnet  M  on   the    starting   box 


Fio.  171.— *'No-fieId-  n-loaso. 


The  swinging  arm  C  has  a  soft  iron  keeper  K  attached  to  it. 
When  the  arm  has  come  into  the  nmning  position  and  all 
the  starting  resistance  SR  is  cut  out,  the  keeper  K  comes 
in  contact  with  the  electro-magnet  M  which  holds  the  anu 
in  this  position,  acting  against  the  tension  in  the  spring  S. 
If  anything  happens  to  break  the  current  in  the  field 
coils  F,  the  current  in  the  electro-magnet  is  also  broken, 
and  the  swinging  arm  is  released  and  pulled  away  by  the 
spring  S.  This  action  breaks  the  armature  circuit  and 
thus  stops  the  motor. 
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137.  **  No  Voltage  "  Release.  There  is  also  sometimes 
danger  that  the  voltage  win  go  off  the  line,  and,  a  few  min^ 
utes  later,  will  be  thrown  on  again.  In  the  meantime,  the 
motor  will  have  slowed  down  and  possibly  stopped.    U 


No-voltagc"  release. 


the  voltage  ia  now  thrown  on  with  the  ann  in  the  runnii^ 
position,  with  all  the  starting  resistance  cut  out,  the  anna- 
ture  might  be  burned  out.  The  above  "  no  field  "  release 
is  designed  to  work  also  as  a  "  no  voltage"  release;  that 


is,  to  relea-HJ  the  arm  and  throw  the  motor  off  the  line  if 

the  voltage  drops. 

It  woidd  api>oar  that  if  the  line  voltage  were  shut  off  there 
wouUl  I>c  no  current  through  the  electro-magnet  M  and  the 
arm  C.  Fig.  171,  would  be  released.  The  motion  of  the 
armature,  however,  is  alwaj's  setting  up  a  counter  E.M.F. 


wliicli  will  sE-iul  a  ciirrent  lliruiijili  llu-  liclds  iiii.i  clfctrn- 
iiiat^iiot  .1/  as  long  lis  it  is  tiirtiiii!!:  fust  Piitnifili.  Tluis 
this  licvice  doesn't  act  iidiiieiiiatolv  as  u  "  iio-vo!tjige  " 
rt'leasc,  though  it  will  do  so,  if  the  line  i-eimtins  "  dead  " 
long  enough  for  the  motor  to  slow  down  to  a  ])oint  where 
the  counter  E.M.F.  will  not  excite  the  elect nt -magnet  M. 

K'o-voltagc  releases  are  often  arranged  as  in  I'ig.  172. 
Fig.  172a  shows  the  construction  and  apjicarancc  of  ^uch 
a  box.     For  diagram  of  connections  src  Fig.  22i). 

138.  '*  Overload "  Release.  There  must  also  he  some 
arrangement  to  prevent  putting  too  mucli  load  on  a  motor 
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and  thuH  causing  the  speed  to  become  so  slow  that  the 
armature  current  is  excesriive.  An  Ovehloai)  Kbleask 
as  shown  in  Fig,  173  takes  care  of  this  emergency,  A  coil 
L  of  low  resistance  is  placed  in  the  motor  line  so  that  all 
the  current  taken  by  the  motor  must  pass  througii  it. 
When  the  current  in  the  motor  becomes  excessive,  the 
coil  becomes  so  strongly  magnetized  that  it  sucks  up  the 
plunger  S  atul  short  circuits  (he  magnet  coil  .V.  This 
destroys  the  magnetizing  force  of  ^[.  Tlie  anii  C  is  i!ius 
released  and  the  current  shut  ofT  from  motor  armatuix:  and 
field.  Fig.  173o  shows  the  appearance  of  this  box.  For 
diagram  of  connections  see  Fig.  2:i0. 
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Problem  12-8.  The  line  voltage  is  115  volts.  The  resistance 
of  the  shunt  field,  F,  Fig.  171,  is  200  ohms;  of  magnet  coil  5f, 
20  ohms.  In  starting  resistance  SR  the  resistance  from  1 
to  2  is  o  ohms;  from  2  to  3,  4  ohms;  from  3  to  4,  3  ohms; 
from  4  to  5,  1  ohm;  armature  resistance  is  2  ohms.  The 
switch  to  power  is  thrown  and  contact  c  is  si^img  to  point  No. 
1.  (a)  How  many  amperes  flow  through  the  armature?  (6)  How 
many  amperes  flow  through  the  field? 

Problem  13-8.  When  the  armature  of  Problem  12  has  attained 
enough  sp<»etl  to  si»t  uj)  a  counter  E.M.F.  of  25  volts,  the  contact 
c  is  swung  to  point  2.  (a)  How  many  amperes  flow  through 
the  armature?     (6)  How  many  amperes  flow  through  the  field? 

Problem  14-8.  When  the  counter  E.M.F.  of  armature  in  Problem 
13  is  50  volts,  contact  c  is  swung  to  point  3.  (a)  How  many 
amperes  flow  through  the  armature?  (6)  How  many  amperes 
flow  through  the  field? 

Problem  16-8.  The  armature  of  Problem  14  attains  a  counter 
Il.M.F.  of  75  volts  and  contact  c  is  swung  to  point  4.     Answer 

(a)  and  (h)  of  Prolilem  14. 

Problem  16-8.  Armature  of  Problem  15  attains  a  counter 
K.M.F.  of  107  volts  and  contact  c  is  swung  to  5.     Answer  (a)  and 

(b)  of  Problem  14. 

139.  Directions  for  Starting  and  Stopping  a  Shunt 
Motor.  Stall  slowly,  moving  the  swinging  ann  slowly  until 
the  motor  conios  up  to  speed.  Do  not  leave  it  on  any 
intermediate  point  for  any  length  of  time,  or  the  starting 
resistance  niav  be  burned  out. 

Always  stoj)  the  motor  by  ])ulling  the  line  switch  Fig. 
17-?,  and  allowing  the  arm  ('  to  snap  back  when  the  electro- 
magnet releases  it.  Xcvcr  pull  the  arm  C  back,  as  this 
causes  bad  arcing  across  the  points  1  and  0  which  roughens 
tlie  coi>]>er  contacts. 

140.  Series  Motors.  No-load  Speed.  Series  motors, 
unlike  shunt  motors,  hiive  not  a  definite  **  no-load  "  speed. 
When  unlntuled,  a  scrio*  motor  will  continue  to  increase 
in  s} )('('(!,  until  it  ilestroys  the  armature  by  the  great  cen- 
trifugal force  s(n  up. 
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This  may  be  seen  by  considering  the  behavior  of  the 
field  in  an  unloaded  series  motor.  The  motor  starts  up 
as  the  current  is  sent  into  the  armature  and  field  coils. 
There  being  no  opposing  torque,  since  the  motor  is 
unloaded,  the  speed  tends  to  increase  until  the  counter 
E.M.F.  equals  the  impressed  voltage.  But  the  ever  increas- 
ing counter  E.M.F.  decreases  the  current  in  the  field  and 
armature.  As  the  field  weakens,  it  requires  an  increased 
speed  to  set  up  the  desired  counter  E.M.F.  The  field  con- 
tinues weakening  and  the  speed  continues  increasing  in 
an  effort  to  build  up  a  counter  E.M.F.  equal  to  the  impressed 
voltage,  until  the  centrifugal  force  wrecks  the  machine. 
Thus  a  series  motor  is  used  only  where  the  load  is  always 
ailached  to  the  armature,  as  in  a  fan,  a  railway  car,  an 
electric  crane,  etc. 

We  have  seen  that  an  imloadcd  shunt  motor  tends  also 
to  speed  up  till  its  counter  E.M.F.  becomes  equal  to  the 
impressed  voltage.  But  since  the  field  remains  constant, 
this  equality  is  approximately  reached  and  maintained  at 
a  certain  definite  sj>eed. 

141.  Comparison  of  Shunt  and  Series  Motors.  Starting 
Torque.  Wo  have  seen  that  the  force  on  the  armature 
conductors,  and  therefore  the  torque,  of  any  motor  is  pro- 
portional to  the  current  /  in  the  armature  times  the  field 
strength  H.  Other  things  remaining  constant,  we  may 
writo  the  proportion: 

Torque  a  HI. 

But  in  a  series  motor,  increasing  the  current  /  in  the 
armature  increases  the  current  in  the  field  exactly  as  much, 
and  thus  increases  the  field  strength  H  nearly  as  much. 

The  magnetization  curve  approximates  a  straight  lino  until 
the  saturation  point  is  reached. 

Thus  wc  may  write  the  proportion  for  the  series  motor 

Torque  oc  /-. 
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So.  if  at  anv  time  the  current  in  the  armature  of  a  series 
motor  be  dtribled,  the  field  strength  is  also  doubled^  pro- 
viding saturation  is  not  exceeded,  and  the  torque  is 
inoreajsetl  /our  times. 

Is.  the  case  of  a  shunt  motor,  the  field  current  remains 
pracrically  ''onstant.  so  that  doublini  the  current  means 
merely  doubling  the  armature  current.  The  torque  is  then 
only  doubled. 

In  other  wonis.  the  proportion  for  a  i^hunl  motor  is: 

Torque  zc  L 

Accordingly,  when,  as  in  starting  a  motor,  we  allow  a 
heavy  current  to  flow  momentarily  through  the  machine, 
if  it  is  a  series  motor,  the  torque  is  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  curr»^nt.  In  the  case,  however,  of  a  shunt 
motor,  the  torqu**  is  proportional  to  the  current  only. 

Thus,  of  two  moti>rs  of  same  size,  the  series  has  a  much 
groatfT  starting:  t«)r4Ut\  In  onler  that  the  shunt  motor 
have  the  same  starrinir  torque  as  the  series  motor,  it  would 
Ix*  necessarv  to  fon-e  so  iiunh  i  iirrrnt  throuiih  the  armature 
that  it  wouM  U'  Imnntl  u{».  In  othrr  w<>rds,  if  the  two 
motors  aro  to  hav<;  thi-  saiin'  startin^:  torque,  the  shunt 
riioTor  rmist  Ik*  built  iin.u-Ii  heavier,  to  stand  larjjer  currents. 

142.  Torque-Speed  Characteristics.  The  torque  of  a 
WTics  motor  varies  jrreatly  with  the  sp<'etl,  l)eing  greatest 
whf-ri  tho  spr-cd  is  slowest.  As  oxplaim^l  above,  this  is 
because  the  slow  speed  sets  up  a  small  counter  E.M.F. 
aii<l  the  irripn^ssed  voltafre  can  force  a  larire  current  through 
l)f)th  armature  and  field.  Similarly,  a  \\\g\\  speed  reduces  the 
current  in  both  armatun*  and  field,  and  cuts  down  the  torque. 
So  when  a  heavy  load  is  thrown  on  a  si'ries  motor,  the  spet^i 
der-reasf^s,  and  tiic^  armature  current  and  field  strength  both 
irirre;is<',  with  the  result  of  a  great  gain  in  torque,  to  take 
cjire  of  th(^  inerr^ased  load. 

On  the  other  hand,  w(?  have  sr'cm  that  the  field  being 
-lonHt-ant,   shunt   motors  hiive   l)ut   little   change  of  speed 
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with  a  variation  of  load  from  no  load  to  full  load.  So,  when 
a  heavy  load  is  thrown  on  a  shunt  motor,  it  has  to  gain 
its  increased  torque  entirely  by  the  increased  current  in 
the  armature.  In  order  to  take  care  of  the  same  load, 
therefore,  the  shunt  motor  would  have  to  be  much  larger 
than  the  series  motor.' 

The  shunt  motor  cannot  slow  down  and  take  the  heavy 
load  at  a  slower  rate,  but  must  rush  through  the  hard 
job  at  about  the  same  speed  it  maintains  on  a  light 
load. 

Wherever  a  fairly  constant  speed  is  desired,  a  shunt 
motor  can  be  used,  care  being  taken  to  get  one  large  enough 
to  take  care  of  the  heaviest  load. 

When  the  speed  is  not  an  important  factor,  but  high 
torque  is  required,  a  series  motor  is  preferable.  Take 
for  instance  the  most  common  use  of  a  series  motor,  electric 
railway  work.  If  a  shunt  motor  were  used,  the  car  would 
have  to  climb  the  hills  at  about  the  same  rate  as  it  goes 
along  a  level,  because  the  shunt  motor  is  WQiy  nearly  a 
constant  speed  machine.  This  would  require  a  heavy  cur- 
rent to'  do  work  at  this  rate  and  would  bum  out  the  motor 
on  a  long  hill  unless  the  motor  were  several  times  the  size  of 
the  series  motor  used.  The  series  motor,  however,  decreases 
its  speed  and  thus  works  at  a  slower  rate  and  still  gains 
torque  to  be  used  in  overcoming  the  large  opposing  torque 
offered  by  the  grade. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  series  motor  would  not  do  to  nm 
a  lathe  in  a  machine  shop.  Every  time  the  load  changed, 
the  speed  would  change,  and  the  most  efficient  cutting 
speed  could  not  be  maintained.  Moreover,  as  soon  as  the 
load  was  taken  off,  the  speed  would  become  so  great  as  to 
wreck  the  lathe. 

143.  Starting  a  Series  Motor.  Series  motors  are 
started  by  placing  a  resistance  in  series  with  thom  and 
gradually  cutting  it  out,  as  motor  gets  up  speed.  This 
starting  resistance  serves  the  same  purpose  as  the  starting 
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resistance  which  is  placed  in  scriea  with  the  armature  of 
a  shunt  motor. 

144.  Series-Parallel    Control   for    Electric    Cars.      Most 

electric  cars  have  at  least  two  motors.     The  controller  shown 

in  Fig.   174  is  in  the  front  of 

the  car   and  is   operated   by 

the  motorman  as  follows: 

When  the  controller  handle 
is  advanced  to  the  first  notch, 
it  places  the  two  motors  A 
and  B  in  series'  with  each 
other  and  with  the  starting 
resistance  SR  as  in  Fig.  17j. 
As  the  handle  is  advanced,  it 
gradually  cuts  out  the  start- 
ing resistance  until  the  car 
gets  up  a  speed  of  about  10 
miles  an  hour  on  the  level. 
Then  the  next  notch  puts  the 
two  motors  in  parallel  with 
each  other  and  again  in 
scries  with  the  resistance  SR 
as  in  Fig.  176.  If  greater 
speed  is  desired,  the  resistance  is  again  cut  out  by  advancing 
the  handle. 

The  scheme  of  putting  the  two  motors  in  series  at  the 
start,  allows  the  car  to  be  started  on  half  the  current  it 
would  take  to  start  with  them  in  parallel  and  thus  pre- 
serves a  more  even  distribution  of  current  in  the  trolley 
system,  and  wastes  much  less  power.  It  really  makes  one 
motor  act  as  starting  resistance  for  the  other,  at  the  same 
time  helping  it  to  supply  tractive  effort. 

146.  Caution  in  use  of  Series  and  Shunt  Motors.  A 
shunt  motor  races  when  the  field  is  broken,  if  the  armature 
circuit  is  not  also  broken.     Therefore: 

Never  Pull  the  Field  of  a  Shunt  Motor. 


.iDKbause  controller. 
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A  series  motor   races  when  there  is  no  load  connected 
to  it.     Therefore: 

Never  Start  an  Unloaded  Series  Motor  and  Never 
Remove  all  the  Load  from  a  Series  Motor  while 
IT  IS  Running. 

146.  Compound  Motors.    Differential  and  Cumulative. 

When    absolutely    constant  speed  is  desired    under    wide 


Trolley 


Trolley 


RaU 


Fig.  175. — Motors  in  series  at 
start. 


Hail 


FiQ.  176. — Motors  in  parallel  when 
running. 


changes  in  load,  as  in  a  machine  shop,  a  Differential 
Compound  Motor  is  sometimes  used.  This  has  a  set  of 
series  field  coils  "  bucking  "  the  shunt  coils.  The  ampere- 
turns  of  the  series  coils  Z>,  Fig.  177,  oppose  the  ampere- 
turns  on  the  shunt  coils  S.  The  field  strength  due  to  these 
series  coils  increases  as  the  load  increases  and  acting  against 
the  field  due  to  the  shunt  coils,  weakens  the  total  field 
enough  to  allow  an  extra  current  to  flow  through  the  arma- 
ture. This  current  will  create  enough  torque  to  overcome 
the  extra  drag  on  the  pulley  and  keep  the  speed  constant. 
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Of  course  the  shunt  field  S  is  much  stronger  than  the  series 
field  D.  It,  however,  is  possible,  by  making-  the  aeries 
field  large  enough,  to  cause  the  speed  to  increase  with  the 
load.  In  the  main,  shunt  motors  furnish  for  most  purposes 
a  speed  which  is  constant  enough  at  all  loads. 

A  Differential  Compound  motor  then  has  exaggerated 
shunt  characteristics;  the  starting  torque  is  comparatively 
low  (lower  even  than  the  starting  torque  of  a  shunt  motor); 
the  speed  regulation  is  exceedingly  good  (being  better 
than  the  speed  regulation  of  a  shunt  motor). 

As  the  starting  torque  of  a  series  motor  is  greater  than 
that  of  a  shunt  motor,  series  coils  are  sometimes  added 
which  "  aid  "  the  shunt  coils  instead  of  "  buck "  them. 


Fkj.  177.— Differential  roiiipournl 
motor. 


Fi<;.    17S. — Cumulative  Jpnipound 
motor  ^ 


The  motor  is  th(m  called  a  Cumulative  Compound  Motor. 
The  ampere-turns  of  the  series  coils  C,  Fig.  17S,  aid  the 
ampen;-turns  on  the  shunt  coils  S.  Such  an  arrangement 
gives  the  motor  tht;  advantage  of  the  large  starting  torque 
of  a  series  motor,  without  the  disadvantage  of  the  machine 
''racing''  on  no-load,  since  the  shunt  coils  maintain  the 
field.  The  characteristics  are  those  of  the  series  motor 
exaggerated;  the  spe(*d  slowing  down  as  the  load  increas(\s, 
mor(j  than  (lo(»s  the  spcnnl  of  a  straight  series  motor.  To 
avoid  this,  the  series  field  is  often  short  circuited,  after 
the  motor  has  been  started.  The  motor  then  starts  as 
a  series  motor  but  runs  as  a  shunt  motor. 


147.  Comparison  between   Generators  and  Motors.     It 

IB  to  be  noted  that  gcincratora  and  niotorn  of  the  same  type 
have  very  similar  characteristics.     We  have  merely  to  read 


gpeed  in  motors  for  colliuji:  in  ffcin'rators.     The  folliwing 
table  is  intended  to  bring  out  this  lelation; 

Shunt 

Generators.  Constant  vollm/v;  eoo<I  voltage  rcfiiiln- 
tion.     Voltage  controlled   by   field   variation. 

M()Tf)ns.  Constant  speed;  good  speed  roguhition,  S/nid 
controlled  by  field  variation. 
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Generators.     Voltage  depends  entirely  upon  load. 
Motors.     Speed  depends  entirely  upon  load. 

Compound 

(iF.NERATORS.     Voltage  may  be  made- absolutely  uniform    ^ 
throughout  wide  range  of  loads. 

M(»TORH.     (Differential),    Speed  may  be  n^de  absolutely 
unifoim  throughout  wide  range  of  loads. 
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SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  VHI 

FORCE  ON  WIRE  IN  MAGNETIC  FIELD.  When  a  wire 
carrying  an  electric  current  lies  in  a  magnetic  field  at  right 
angles  to  the  lines,  there  is  a  force  on  the  wire  due  to  the  reac- 
tion between  the  circular  field  about  the  wire  and  the  field  in 
which  the  wire  lies.  The  amount  of  this  force  can  be  found 
from  the  equation: 

^    mi 
10  • 

TORQUE.  The  torque  of  the  armature  of  a  motor  is  due 
to  the  above  force,  and  is  computed  from  the  f ollovf  ng  equa- 
tion: 


/im\ 


where  I  =  current  in  armature  wire  in  amper    , 

H=  field  strength  perpendicular  to  w're  m  gausses; 
{===  total  length  of  active  wire  in  centimeters; 
r=^ radius  of  coil  in  centimeters; 
T^' torque  in  dyne-centimeters. 

MOTOR  EFFECT  IN  GENERATORS.  This  armature  torque 
in  a  motor  is  the  opposing  torque,  which  the  machine  has  to 
overcome  when  running  as  a  generator  with  same  field 
strength  and  delivering  same  ciurent.  This  helps  us  to 
understand  how  power  is  lo^t  in  producing  eddy  currents. 

The  opposing  current  set  up  by  Eddy  Currents  in  the  boobin, 
on  which  moving  coils  of  galvanometers,  ammeters,  etc.,  are 
wound,  is  used  to  damp  the  oscillations  of  the  coil. 

Eddy  currents  in  motors  and  generators  have  a  torque 
which  opposes  the  motion  and  consumes  power. 

GENERATOR  EFFECT  IN  MOTORS,  COUNTER  E.M.F. 
The  armature  conductors  of  a  motor  cut  lines  of  force  and 
set  up  an  E.M.F.  opposite  in  direction  to  the  impressed  E.M.F. 

The  current  flowing  through  the  armature  is,  then,  under  a 
pressure  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  Impressed 
Voltage  and  Counter  E.M.F.  The  value  of  the  current  can 
be  found  from  the  equation: 

1=5^. 
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AXIS  OF  COMMUTATION.  BACKWARD  LEAD.  The 
position  of  the  brushes  for  a  motor  for  sparkless  commuta- 
tion is  on  an  axis  back  of  the  neutral  axis,  instead  of  ahead, 
as  in  a  generator. 

DIRECTION  OF*  ROTATION.  Extend  the  thumb,  fore- 
finger and  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand,  at  right  ancles 
to  one  another,  as  in  the  rule  for  the  generator.  When 
the  middle  finger  points  in  the  direction  of  the  counter  EJf .F., 
the  forefinger  in  direction  of  the  flux,  the  thumb  will  indi- 
cate the  direction  of  necessary  rotation. 

Any  motor  must  be  started  slowly  by  means  of  a  starting 
box,  which  puts  resistance  in  series  with  armature,  to  keep 
the  current  in  the  armature  from  becoming  excessive,  untfl 
a  counter  E.M.F.  is  set  up  by  the  motion  of  the  armature. 
Motors  are  divided  into  three  general  types. 
(i)  Shunt;  field  shunted  around  the  armature. 
Nearly  constant  speed. 
Low  starting  torque. 

Races  when  field  is  broken,  thus  the  necessity  of  "  no- 
field  "  release. 
Speed  controlled  by  varying  field  strength.  ^ 

(2)  SERIES;  field  in  series  with  armature. 
Speed  varies  with  load. 

Large  torque  at  slow  speeds,  thus  large  starting  torque. 
Races  on  '*  no-load,"  thus  the  necessity  of  having  load 
permanently  attached. 

(3)  (a)  COMPOUND  (Differential) ;  series  field  coUs  buck- 
ing shunt  coils. 

Exaggerated  shunt  characteristics. 

Low  starting  torque. 

Constant  speed  at  all  loads  within  limits. 

(b)  COMPOUND    (Cumulative);   series  field   coils  aiding 
shunt  coils. 

Exaggerated  series  characteristics. 

Will  not  race  at  "  no-load." 

Large  torque  at  low  speeds,  hence  high  starting  torque. 

Speed  varies  greatly  with  load. 
The  characteristics  of  motors  and  generators  of  same  type 
are  very  similar  if  speed  of  motors  is  compared  to  voltage 
of  generators. 
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PROBLEMS    ON  CHAPTER  VIII. 

17-8.  A  motor  is  running  on  115  volts  and  taking  7.4  amperes 
in  the  armature.  The  armature  resistance  of  the  motor  is  .32 
ohm.    What  counter  E.M.F.  is  being  generated? 

18-8.  From  following  data  compute  the  armature  resistance 
of  motor: 

Impressed  voltage =220  volts. 
Counter  E.M.F. =214  volts. 
Armature  current  =  12  amperes. 

19-8.  Draw  resultant  field  if  poles  and  current,  Fig.  179a,  are 
as  marked.    Indicate  direction  of  force 
•   on  each  side  of  loop  and  direction  of  /^  ^5^ 

tendency  of  rotation. 

20-8.  A  and  J5,  Fig.  165,  are  each 
14  inches  long  and  carry  20  amperes. 
The  field  intensity  in  which  they  lie  is 
20,000  gausses.  What  is  the  force 
tending  to  make  each  move?  ^'°-  ^^^^• 

21-8.  Assume  that  the  distance  from  A  to  J5,  Fig.  165,  is  10 
inches.    What  is  the  torque  of  loop? 

22-8.  Suppose  machine  in  Problem  18  were  running  as  a  gen- 
erator at  same  speed,  and  delivering  the  12  amperes  instead  of 
receiving  them;  field  unchanged,  (a)  What  would  the  brush 
potential  of  the  machine  be?  (6)  What  would  be  its  output 
in  K.W.? 

23-8.  There  are  400  conductors  on  a  D.C.  armature.  Assimiing 
70  per  cent  of  these  lie  in  a  magnetic  field  of  6000  gausses,  how 
many  pounds  are  acting  on  armature  when  each  conductor  carries 
20  amperes?    Length  of  each  conductor  is  12  inches. 

24-8.  There  are  600  conductors  on  D.C.  armature.  Fig.  1796, 
80  per  cent  of  which  lie  in  the  magnetic  field.  Diameter  of  arma- 
ture is  15  inches.  Width  of  pole  face  parallel  to  shaft  is  25  inches. 
Average  intensity  of  field  is  5000  gausses.  Armature  takes  a 
total  current  of  60  amperes.  What  is  force  in  pounds  on  each 
active  conductor? 

25-8.  (o)  What  is  total  force  on  active  conductors  in  Problem 
24?     (6)  What  torque  in  Ib.ft.  is  developed? 

26-8.  (a)  If  speed  of  motor  in  Problem  24  is  1200  R.P.M.  what 
horse  power  is  transmitted  to  pulley,  allowing  90  per  cent  efficiency? 
(6)  What  voltage  must  be  applied  to  motor? 
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27-8.  In  Problem  24,  the  width  of  the  pole  face  parallel  to 
shaft  is  25  inches.  Assume  width  in  the  other  direction  to  be 
9J  inches.    What  is  the  counter  E.M.F.  at  speed  given? 

28-8.  (a)  What  is  the  resistance  through  one  path  in  armature 
of  Problem  24?  (6)  What  is  armature  resistance  from  brush  to 
brush?     (Use  data  obtained  in  Problems  24,  25  and  26.) 

29-8.  In  a  shunt  motor  the  speed  falls  from  1600  R.P.M.  at 
no  load  to  1480  R.P.M.  at  full  load.   What  is  the  speed  regulation? 


Fio.  1796. 


30-8.  The  armature  of  a  shunt  motor  has  a  resistance  of  2  ohms. 
The  field  has  a  resistance  of  200  ohms.  What  current  wiU  flow 
in  armature  when  110  volts  are  applied  to  terminals  with  machine 
at  rest?     (6)  Through  fields  with  machine  at  rest? 

31-8.  If  motor  in  Problem  30  were  turning  fast  enough  to 
develop  108  volts  counter  E.M.F.,  what  current  would  flow  in 
the  armature  circuit?     (6)  In  the  field  circuit? 

32-8.  Armature,  Fig.  172,  resistance  is  3  ohms.  Field  resist- 
ance =  224  ohms.    Resistance  of  starting  box  is  divided  as  follows : 

1  to  2=2  ohms 

2  to  3=2 

3  to  4=3 

4  to  5  =  2 


tt 


tt 
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Voltage  of  line  =  112  volts,  (a)  What  is  starting  current  of  mo- 
tor? (b)  If  counter  E.M.F.  of  motor  is  75  volts  when  ruiniing 
on  point  2  of  starting  box,  what  current  is  armature  then  taking? 

33-8.  If  motor  in  Problem  32  takes  3  amperes  when  running  on 
point  4,  what  is  its  counter  E.M.F. ? 

34-8.  A  shunt  motor  takes  a  total  current  of  80  amperes  from 
115  volt  mains.  The  resistamre  of  the  armature  is  .4  ohm.  Resist- 
ance of  the  field  is  60  ohms,  (a)  What  current  dot*s  each  take? 
ib)  What  power  b  used  up  in  heating  the  field  and  armature? 

35-8.  What  current  does  field  take  in  Problem  32  (a)  and  in 
Problem  32  (6)? 

36-8.  (a)  What  is  the  total  power  taken  by  motor  in  Problem 
34?  (b)  Why  is  this  greater  than  the  jmwer  used  in  heating  the 
field  and  armature  as  computed  in  Problem  34?  (c)  Compute 
the  counter  E.M.F.  of  motor  in  Problem  34. 

37-8.  It  requires  1000  ft.  of  No.  30  (B.  &  S.  Gauge)  copper 
wire  for  the  field  coils  of  a  4-pole,  4-brush  shunt  motor.  The 
armature  lias  600  ft.  of  No.  25  <'opper  wire.  If  the  motor  takes 
a  total  current  of  17  amperes  at  112  volts  (a)  What  is  its  counter 
E.M.F.?     (ft)  What  power  is  lost  in  heating  armature  and  field? 

38-8.  (a)  What  voltage  would  motor  in  Problem  37  deliver 
if  run  at  the  same  speed,  and  17  ami)eres  were  flowing  through  the 
armature?  Field  separately  excited  to  same  degree  of  magnet- 
ization.    (6)  What  i>ower  would  it  be  delivering  to  the  line? 

39-8.  A  15-K.W.  110-volt  shunt  generator  has  a  speed  of  900 
R.P.M.  at  full  load.  Field  resistance  is  35  ohms;  armature 
resistance  is  .06  ohm.  (a)  What  are  the  armature  and  field 
currents  at  full  load?    (6)  What  is  E.M.F.  of  generator? 

40-8.  If  machine  in  Problem  39  were  run  as  a  1 10-volt  motor  and 
had  same  current  flowing  through  the  armature,  at  what  si^eed 
would  it  run? 

41-8.  A  2-pole  220-volt  shunt  motor  t^kes  50  ami)eres  at  full  load. 
The  field  resistance  is  100  ohms.  Armature  consists  of  2(X)  active 
conductors  and  has  a  resistance  of  .36  ohm.  ^  =  4,000,000  lines. 
At  what  speed  does  it  run  at  fuU  load? 

42-8.  If  motor  in  Problem  41  were  a  4-pole  4-brush  machine, 
and  all  other  data  were  the  same,  what  would  be  the  full  load 
speed? 
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43-8.  If  motor  in  Problem  41  were  a  4-pole  2-bni8h  machine  and 
all  other  data  were  the  same,  what  would  be  the  full  load  speed? 

44-8.  If  motor  in  Problem  41  requires  8  amperes  at  no  load, 
what  is  the  speed  regulation? 

46-8.  The  armature  of  a  2-pole,  110-volt  shunt  motor  has  180 
active  conductors  and  a  resistance  of  .05  ohm.  It  takes  6.5 
amperes  to  run  motor  at  no  load  and  100  amperes  at  full  load. 
The  field  has  a  resistance  of  55  ohms.  ^  =  3,000,000  lines.  What 
is  the  speed  regulation  of  the  motor? 

46-8.  How  much  resistance  would  have  to  be  placed  in  series 
with  armature  in  Problem  45  in  order  that  the  starting  current 
may  not  exceed  twice  the  full  load  current? 

47-8.  A  550- volt  series  motor  having  4  poles  and  2  brushes, 
requires  180  K.W.  at  full  load.  Field  and  brush  together  has 
resistance  amounting  to  .041  ohm.  There  are  350  active  con- 
ductors on  armature,  which  has  a  resistance  of  .042  ohm.  Speed 
is  GOO  R.P.M.     What  is  the  flux  per  pole? 

48-8.  A  110-volt  shunt  motor  has  an  armature  resistance  of 
.8  ohm.  The  field  resistance  is  220  ohms.  The  full  load  speed 
is  1200  R.P.M.  and  the  motor  is  taking  10  amperes.  At  what 
six?ed  must  this  rniichine  run  as  a  generator  in  order  to  deliver 
10  ami)eres  at  110  volts? 

49-8.  (a)  What  is  counter  E.M.F.  of  machine  in  Problem  4S 
when  running  at  full  load  as  a  motor?  (6)  Wh&t  is  E.M.F.  when 
run  as  a  generator  and  delivering  10  amperes  at  110  volts? 

60-8.  The  motor  of  Problem  41  delivers  12  H.P.  at  full  load. 
What  tonjue  does  it  develop  at  full  load? 


CHAPTER  IX 

FURTHER    APPLICATIONS 

Solution  of  Some  of  the  More  Dh^ficult  Problems  Encoun- 
tered IN  Electrical  Practice 

Efficiency  of  Electrical  Machinery  and  Processes — Transmission  of 
Electrical  Power — Efficiency:  Effect  of  Voltage — Relation  of  Size 
of  Conductor  to  Voltage  of  Transmission — Feeders — ^Three-wire 
System  —  Kirchhoff's  Laws — C'urrent  Distribution  in  Parallel 
Combinations  of  Battery  C^lls  or  Generators — Stray  Power  Losses 
— Commercial  Efficiency  of  Generators  and  Motors — Electrical 
Efficiency  of  Generators — ^Meclianical  Efficiency  of  Motors. 

148.  Advantages  of  Electrical  Transmission.  The 
advantages  of  electrical  transmission  of  power  are  almost  too 
well  known  to  be  mentioned.  The  simplicity  of  the  mechan- 
ism required  for  electrical  transmission  and  the  imnu^nse 
distance  that  electricity  can  be  transmitted  are  the  most 
striking  advantages.  A  touplc  of  small  stationanj  wires 
axe  all  that  is  required  to  convey  enormous  quantities  of 
power  in  this  form  from  one  end  of  the  state  to  the  other. 
Mechanical  power  can  be  transmitted  at  best  but  a  few 
yards,  and  then  only  by  such  cumbersome  moving  parts 
as  belts,  ropes,  chains,  etc. 

The  use  of  compressed  air  for  conveying  mechanical 
power  in  small  quantities  from  one  part  of  a  ])uilding  to 
another,  is  perhaps  the  nearest  rival  that  electricity  has, 
but  here  too  the  machinery  is  cumbersome. 

The  efficiency  of  electrical  transmission  can  Ix)  made 
n^markably  high,  even  over  great  distances,  if  certain 
conditions  are  complied  with.    It  will   bo  instnirtivi^  to 
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find  out  just  what  these  conditions  are,  and  to  what  extent 
they  affect  the  efficiency. 

149.  Relation  of  Voltage  of  Generator  to  Efficiency 
of  Transmission.  Suppose  it  is  possible  to  generate  30 
kilowatts  at  a  certain  place  and  that  it  is  desired  to  use 
the  power  to  run  a  motor,  say  two  miles  distant.  The 
power  must  be  transmitted  in  a  practical  form  and  at  as 
small  a  loss  as  possible. 

In  Fig.  180,  G  represents  the  30  K.W.  generator,  if 
the  motor  at  a  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  O,  Assume 
for  convenience,  that  the  line  wires  have  a  total  resistance 
of  3  ohms.     Let  us  try  the  effect  of  using  various  voltages 


UJ 


L5  0hma 


M 


1.5  OhmH 


1 


Fuj.  18(). — (jpnorator  tloiivera  ."iO  K.W.  to  line. 


ranging  from  100  to  10,000  volts,  at  which  we  might  gen- 
erate the  30  K.W.  and  compute  the  corresponding  efficiencies. 
Consider  the  efficiency  of  tlio  generator  to  be  100  per  cent. 
First,  assume  tliat  we  generate  at  100  volts.     To  supply 

30  K.W.  at  this  voltage,  the  generator  must  deliver     A^- 

or  300  amperes  to  the  line. 

Now,  to  force  300  amperes  through  a  line  wire  having 
a  resistance  of  3  ohms,  would  require  300X3  or  900  volts; 
which  is  800  more  volts  than  we  are  even  generating.  It 
is  (jlearly  impossible  to  transmit  300  amperes  through  the 
line  at  this  pressure. 

Let  us  then  assume  that  we  generate  at  200  volts.    To 

supply  30  K.W.  at  this  voltage,  the  generator  must  deliver 

,    30.000       _.  /  ..     r 

only  -^>wp  or  loO  amperes  to  the  hne. 

H(Te  again,  to  transmit  as  much  as  150  amperes  through 
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3  ohms,  requires  3X150  or  450  volts,  which  is  250  volts 
more  than  we  assumed  generated. 

If  we  generate  at  300  volts,   only      '        or  100  amperes 

must  be  transmitted.  This  would  require  100X3  or  300 
volts  to  force  it  through  the  line  alone.  Since  we  are  gen- 
erating but  300  volts,  this  leaves  no  voltage  to  force  the 
current  through  the  motor  M.  Efficiency  of  transmission, 
then,  is  zero,  since  all  the  power  is  lost  in  the  line. 

If  we  generate  at  400  volts,  it  is  necessary  to  force  but 

'        or  75  amperes,  through  the  line.     The  volts  required 

for  this  would  be  75X3  or  225,  leaving  400-225  or  175 
volts  to  run  the  motor. 

Watts  lost  in  line  =752X3  =16,875  watts. 

Watts  left  for  motor  =30,000 -16,875  =  13,125  watts. 

13  125 
Efficiency  of  transmissipn  =  ^^7^^7777- =43.8  per  cent. 

The  results  of  similar  computations  for  a  range  of  volt- 
ages may  be  tabulated  as  follows: 

30  KW.  GENERATED  AT  E  VOLTS 


Volta 

Amperes. 

line  Loss 

in  Volts. 

R»3ohnui 

Line  Loss 
in  Watts. 

Volts  Left 
for  Motor 

Watta 
Trans- 
mitted to 
Motor. 

Efficiency. 
Per  cent. 

E 

/ 

IB 

I*R 

V 

JV 

100 

300 

900 

Impc 

»ssiblc 

200 

150 

450 

tt 

300 

100 

300 

30,000 

0 

0 

0 

400 

75 

225 

16,875 

175 

13,125 

43.8 

500\ 

60 

180 

10,800  ~ 

320 

19,200 

63.3 

600 

50 

150 

7,500 

450 

22,500 

75. 

800 

37.5 

112.5 

4,220 

687.5 

25,780 

86 

1,000^ 

30 

90 

2,700- 

910 

27,300 

91 

l,20(i 

25 

75 

1,875 

1,125 

28,125 

93.8 

1,500 

20 

60 

1,200. 

1,440 

28,800 

96 

2,000 

16 

4.5 

^    675 

1,955 

29,325 

97.8 

3,000 

10 

30'. 

300. 

2,790 

29,700 

99 

5,000 

6 

18 

108 

4,994 

29,964 

99.8 

10,000 

3 

9 

27 

9,991 

29,973 

99.9 
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The  curve  plotted  in  Fig.  181  shows  the  relation  of 
voltage  to  efficiency  of  transmission,  as  brought  out  by 
the  above  problem.  Note  that  the  efficiency  increases  very 
rapidly  with  the  voltage  until  about  1200  volts  are  reached. 
From  there  on,  the  increase  is  much  slower,  though  the 
efficiency  continues  to  rise  a  little  with  each  increase  of 
voltage.  If  the  voltage  were  the  only  condition  affecting 
the  efficiency,  it  would  be  advisable  to  use  indefinitely 
high  voltages.  The  difficulties  in  the  insulation  of  the 
machine  and  Hne,  limit  the  voltage  at  the  present  time  to 
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some  more  moderate  valuo.  Yet  the  fact  is  evident  that  as 
far  as  the  line  loss  {I^li)  is  concerned,  the  higher  the  voltage 
used,  the  higher  the  efficiency  of  transmission. 

Problem  1-9.  Constnict  a  table  as  above  for  80°  K.W.  genera- 
tor and  2  ohm  line,  Htarting  at  100  volts  and  gradually  increasing 
it  to  10,000  volts.  Plot  curve  between  volts  and  efficiency  of 
transmission. 

Problem  2-9.  Repeat  Problem  1-9,  using  8°  K.W.  generator. 

160.  Relation  of  Line  Loss  to  Voltag«  of  Generator 
Maintaining  Constant  Output.  On  inspection  of  above 
table,  it  will  become  evident  that  the  line  loss  in  watts 
varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  voltage  of  the  g 
{assuming  a  gonorator  of  constant  watt  output.) 
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For  instance,  the  line  loss  at  500  volts  is  10,800  watts, 

10  son 

while  at   1000  volts  it  is  only  — '^ —  or  2700  watts.      By 

doubling  the  voltage  we  have  quartered  the  line  loss. 

Problem  3-9.  (a)  If  the  line  loss  on  a  1 10- volt  system  is  4  K.W., 
what,  will  it  iKX'oine.  if  the  voltage  of  the  system  is  changed  to  220 
volts?  (6)  To  550  volts?  Assume  same  power  delivered  to  the 
line. 

161.  Relation  of  Size  of  Conductor  to  Voltage  (Line 
Loss  Constant).  In  the  above  paragraphs  we  have  been 
eonsidering  a  means  of  decreasing  the  operating  expenses 
by  decreasing  the  power  lost  in  the  lim^  We  have  seen 
that  the  power  lost  decreases  as  the  square  of  the  voltage 
of  transmission.  It  is  also  important  to  consider  the 
effect  on  the  original  cost  of  transmission  if  we  raise  the 
voltage.  In  analyzing  this  point,  we  will  assume  that  we 
have  fixed  upon  an  amount  of  power  which  we  are  willing 
shall  be  lost  in  the  line,  and  that  we  keep  this  constant, 

B\^  referring  again  to  the  above  table,  we  find  that  we 

have  a  loss  of  1.2  K.W.,  when  the  generator  voltage  was 

1500  volts.     I-iCt  us  assume  this  to  be  the  line  loss  we  are 

willing  shall  be  kept  constant  for  economical  reasons^    By 

doubling  the  voltage  to  3000  volts,  we  of  course  decreased 

1.2 
the  line  loss  to  -^  or  ,3  K.W.     But  since  we  are  allowed 

4         ^ 

a  line  loss  of  1.2  K.W.,  we  may  now  increase  our  line  re- 
sistance by  using  a  wire  of  a  diameter  enough  smaller  to 
make  up  this  line  loss. 

The  resistance  of  the  line  has  been  kept  at  3  ohms.  At 
1500  volts,  the  line  current  was  20  amperes;  line  lo8s  = 
2ff^X3  =  1200  K.W.  ^ 

At  3,000  volts,  line  current  was  10  amperes;  line  loss  = 
102X3  =.300  K.W. 

But  being  allowed  1.2  K.W.  line  loss,  if  we  use  the  3000 
Volts,  and  10  amperes  line  current,  we  may  use  a  wire  of 
12  ohms,  instead  of  3  ohms.    Then  the  line  loss  would 
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become  102x12  =  1.2  K.W.,  the  same  value  it  had  at  1500 
volts  with  a  3  ohm  line.  That  is,  by  doubling  the  voltage 
we  are  able  to  use  a  line  wire  of  four  times  the  resistance, 
and  not  increase  the  line  loss. 

This  may  be  stated  in  more  general  terms  as  follows: 

The  line  resistance  for  a  constant  line  loss  varies  directly 
as  the  square  of  the  voltage  of  transmission. 

Smce  the  resistance  of  a  wire  varies  directly  as  the  length 
and  inversely  as  the  cross-section  area,  the  above  law  may 
be  applied  as  meaning,  that  with  the  same  line  loss  we 
may  either: 

(a)  Use  the  same  size  wire  and  tran^knit  four  times  as 
far  at  double  voltage,  nine  times  as  far  at  triple  voltage, 
etc.,  or 

(6)  Transmit  the  same  distance  and  use  wire  of  one- 
quarter  cross-section  or  of  one-quarter  weight  if  we  double 
the  voltage;  one-ninth  weight,  if  we  triple  the  voltage,  etc. 

It  can  be  seen  from  (6)  that  in  transmitting  electric 
power  between  any  two  points  at  given  line  loss,  a  great 
saving  in  the  cost  of  copper  can  be  made  by  transmitting 
at  a  high  voltage.  In  fact,  since  the  cost  of  installed  mod- 
erate-sized copper  wire  is  almost  directly  proportional  to 
its  weight,  we  may  say  that  as  far  as  the  cost  of  the  line 
wire  is  concerned,  the  initial  expense  varies  inversely  with 
the  square  of  the  voltage  of  transmission.  - 

Problem  4-9.  A  110-volt  line  is  to  transmit  the  same  power  at 
the  same  line  loss  as  a  220-volt  line  of  equal  length.  How  will 
the  size  of  the  line  wires  of  the  two  systems  compare? 

Problem  6-9.  If  No.  GO  (B.  &  S.)  wire  is  used  for  the  110-volt 
line  of  Problem  4-9,  what  size  wire  would  be  necessary  for  the 
220  volt  line? 

In  choosing  the  line  wire  to  be  used  in  the  installation  of 
a  system,  such  a  size  must  be  used  as  will  maintain  a  fair 
balance  between  the  initial  cost  and  the  cost  of  running, 
i.e.,  the  line  loss.     The  initial  cost  increases  as  the  size 
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of  the  wire  increases,  while  the  cost  of  running  (line  loss) 
decreases  as  the  size  increases. ^ 

162.  Feeders.  In  order  to  avoid  a  heavy  line  loss  in 
both  power  and  voltage,  it  is  customary  in  many  low  volt- 
age systems,  i.e.,  550  volts  or  under,  to  parallel  the  main 
conductor  with  a  second  conductor  called  a  Feeder. 

Such  a  feeder  is  often  run  alongside  of  a  trolley  wire  and 
joined  to  it  at  regular  intervals. 

This  arrangement  is  merely  a  case  of  parallel  conductors, 
but  it  presents  some  interesting  problems  in  current,  volt- 
age, and  power  distribution. 
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Track  Resistance  =  .01  Obms  per  Mile 
Fig.  182. — ^Trolley  line  with  feeder.    Cars  at  juncture  of  feeder  and  trolley  wire. 

Example.    Trolley  in  Fig.  182  is  No.  0,  hard-drawn  copper, 
.520  ohm  per  mile.      Feeder  is  No.  0000  annealed  copper  .258 
ohm  per  mile.    Track  resistance  is  .04  ohm  per  mile. 
Car  No.  I  is  1  mile  from  Generator  station. 
II  is  2  miles  from  Car  I. 
Ill  is  2  miles  from  Car  II. 
Feeder  extends  4  miles  from  Station  and  is  tied  to  trolley  every 
half  mile. 
Find: 

(a)  Volts  lost  between  Generator  and     I. 

I  "      II. 

II  "    III. 

(6)  Voltage  across  each  car. 

(c)  Power  lost  in  each  section  of  line. 

(d)  Efficiency  of  transmission  to  three  cars. 

*  Lord  Kelvin  deduced  the  following  rule  with  regard  to  the  most 
economical  area  of  condtuAor  at  given  voltage  and  distance: 

The  conductor  should  be  of  such  an  area  that  the  value  of  power 
lost  per  year  in  the  line,  equals  the  interest  per  year  on  the  money . 
invested  in  the  conductor. 
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Solution.  The  feeder  and  trolley  may  be  conadered  as  tvo 
parallel  circuits  with  a  combined  resistance  per  mile,  found  as 
follows: 


Resistance 

per  mile 

.530  ohm 

.258  ohm 


Conductivity 

per  mile 

1.89  mhos 

3.88  mhos 


5.77  mhos«=r-,;=,  or  .173  ohm. 
5.77 


it 


II 


total 


If  the  trolley  and  feeder  had  both  been  of  the  same  kind  of 
copper,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  have  considered  them  as 
one  wire,  the  cross-section  area  of  which  was  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  cross-section  areas  of  each.    Then  the  resistance  per  mile 

Kl 

could  have  l)een  found  from  the  equation  R^-t  ^  explained  in 

.4 

(Chapter  V. 

The  trolley  resistance  l)etween  Ocn.  and  Car  I 

«       IX.  173=.  173  ohm. 

Car    I  and  Car  II 

=       2X.  173==. 346    " 

Car  II  and  Car  III 

=  .173X.330=.7a3    " 

Gen.  and  Car      I 

=  .173+   .04=. 214    " 

Car    I  and  Car  II 

=-.346+   .08«.426    " 

Car  II  and  Car  III 

=  .703+    .08=. 783    " 

Current  between  Car     II  and  Car  III  =  60  amps. 

I  and    "      11  =  00  +  30         =  90    *' 

Gen.      and     "  1=90  +  40         =130    " 

Drop  in  line  from  Gen.  to  Car  I 

=  130  amps. X. 21 4  ohms =27.8  volU 

"     across  Car  I  =  560  -  27.8 = 532  volts. 

"     in  line  from  Car  I  to  Car  II 

=  90  amps. X. 426  ohms  =  38.3  volta. 

"     across  Car  II  =  532  -  38.3  =  494  volts. 

*'     in  line  from  Car  II  to  Car  III 

= 60 X. 783  =  47  volts. 

"     across  Car  III  =  494-47  =  447  volts. 
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Power  lost  between  Gen.  and  Car     I  =  130»X. 214  =  3620   watts. 

Car  I  and  Car   11=  OO'X. 420  =  3450      " 
Car  II  and  Car  III  =  60'  X  .783  =  2820      '' 


<( 


•< 


It 


Total  power  lost  in  line  =9890 

Power  delivered  by  (icii. =560X  130  =  72,800  watts. 

"        to  Cars  « 72,800  -  98,900  =62,900 
or 

Power  delivered  to  Car      I =532X40=21,280  watts. 

"        11  =  494X30=14,820     " 
111  =  447X60  =  26,820 


(< 
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it 


to  Cars 


=  62,920     " 


Efficiency  of  transmission  =  :;rr:r;r:r= 86.4  per  cent. 


72,800 


1-40  Amps. 


^      Q/;258  0hm  per  Mile 


ti 


JtSOOhm 


11-80  Amps. 


per  Mile 
in-eOAmpft. 


^  ^  BBGcl^ 


I 

as 


t«X.^    (-itb    V. 


Fia.  183. — ^Trolley  line  with  feeder  cars  not  at  juncture  of  trolley  and  feeder. 
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When  the  cars  do  not  happen  to  be  exactly  at  a  junction  of 
the  feeder  and  trolley,  the  problem  lx>conics  a  little  more  involved. 

Assume,  in  Fig  183,  the  hard-drawn  trolley  wire  .530  ohm  jx^r 
mile  and  feeder  .258  ohm  per  mile,  joined  every  mile  to  the  trolloy. 

Distance  between  Gen.  and  Car  1  =  1  mile. 

Car  I  and  Car  11  =  1 J  miles. 
Car  II  and  Car  1X1  =  1}  miles. 

Track  resistance -".04  ohm  per  mile. 
Solution : 

As  before  the  combined  resistance  per  mile  of  trolley  =  .173  ohm. 

As  before,  the  current  through  section  .4/^  =  130  amperes. 
Volts  lost  in  line  between  Gen.  and  Car  I  =  130  +  (.1 73  +  .04)  =  27.8. 
Drop  across  Car  1-560-27.8=532  volts. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  investigate  how  the  curnMit  divides  among 

the  sections  CD,  HF,  and  77^ 

Let  the  current  through  CD^x  amperes. 

Then  the  current  in  FJ,  plus  the  current  in  CD  must  equal  GO 
amperes,  since  these  two  branches  both  feed  to  Car  III. 
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Thus  we  may  write  the  equation. 

Current  in  FJ  =  (60-j)  am{>eres. 

The  current   in  HF  must  be  30  amperes  more  than  thnt  in  fJ, 
since  HF  feeds  30  amperes  to  Car  I  before  it  feeds  to  FJ, 
Hence: 

Current  in  57'=60-x+30=(lK)-x)  ami>ercs. 

Resistance  of  CZ>  =  . 258  ohm. 
Drop  along  CD      =  .258x  volt. 

Resistance  of  //F=resistance/'V=^^^=.265  ohm. 

Drop  along  UF     =  .265  X  (90  -x)  =  (23.85  - .265x)  volts. 

Drop  along  FJ      =  .265  X  (60  -r)j=  (15.9 -.265x)_volts. 

Drop  along  HJ     =drop  along  ///''-I- drop  along  FJ. 

=  (23.85 -.265x)  f  (15.9 -.265x) 
=  39.75  —  .53x  volts. 

But  since  CD  and  UJ  arc  in  parallel,  the  drop  along  each  must 

be  the  same  (assuming  ties  have  no  resistance). 

Hence : 

39.75-.53x=.258x 

.788x  =  39.75 

39.75     ^^  , 
x=— —  =50.4  ami>eres. 

( 'urrcn t  through  CD  =  50 . 4  amperes. 

^=90-50.4=39.6      " 
FJ  =  60-50.4=  9.6      " 
Trolley  drop  l)etween  Car  I  and  II 

=drop  along  Z^C+drop  along  HF 

=  (90X.173)  +  (39.6X^)==26  volts. 

£i 

Total  drop  between  Car  I  and  II 

=  26-l-(90X1.5X.04)=31.4volts. 

Trolley  drop  between  Car  II  and  HI 

=  drop   along   /*V4-drop   along  JE. 

530 
=  (9.6X-^)-l-(60X.530)-35.2   volts. 
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Total  drop  between  Car  II  and  III 

=  35.2  +  (60X1.5X.04)=38.8    volts. 

Power  lost  in  line  and  efficiency  of  transmission  may  now  be 
found  as  in  previous  example. 

Problem  6-9.  An  eight-mile  electric  railway  has  a  No.  0  trolley 
wire  of  hard-drawn  copper.  A  feeder,  No.  0000  soft  copper  wire, 
extends  from  the  station  5  miles  along  the  trolley  wire  and  is  tied 
to  it  every  mile.  At  a  certain  instant  there  are  4  cars  on  the  line. 
Car  I  is  2  miles  from  station,  taking  40  amperes,  Car  II  is  3J  miles 
from  station,  taking  60  amperes.  Car  III  is  6  miles  from  station, 
taking  30  amperes.  Car  IV  is  7i  miles  from  station,  taking  50 
amperes.  Track  resistance  is  .05  ohm  per  mile.  What  must  terminal 
voltage  of  generator  be  in  order  that  Car  IV  may  have  a  pressure 
of  500  volts? 

Problem  7-9.  If  the  resistance  of  Generator  in  Problem  6  is  .08 
ohm,  what  E.M.F.  must  it  generate? 

153.  Three-Wire  System,  We  have  seen  that  the 
amount  of  wire  needed  for  distribution  with  given  line 
loss  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  voltage  of  trans- 
mission. 

Whatever  may  be  the  voltage  of  transmission,  the  usual 
voltage  to  be  delivered  to  the  customer  is  from  110  to  115 
volts.  In  order  to  gain  the  advantage  of  transmitting  a 
direct  current  at  a  high  voltage,  and  still  deliver  power 
at  but  110  volts,  an  ingenious 
system  has  been  developed  g. 
called  the  Three-wire  System. 

Fig.   184   is  a  diagram    of 
this    scheme.     The    110-volt    .  ^         j 
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generators    (?i    and    (?2    are  |  | 

joined  in  series.  Three  wires 
A,  B  and  C  are  run  as  shown, 
C   being    called    the    neutral    ^ 

rm-  ix  u    1.  ^4       Fio.  184. — Three-wire  system  using 

Wire.    The  voltage  between  A  two  generators. 

and  B  will  be  220  volts.     If 

we  cause  all  the  power  to  be  distributed  on  the  two  wires 
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A  and  B^  the  current  flowing  out  along  A  and  back  through 
B,  we  will  have  to  use  wires  but  one-quarter  as  large  as 
though  we  were  transmitting  the  same  power  at  llO-volts, 
allowing  same  line  loss. 

The  system  is  generally  so  "  balanced ''  that  this  is 
approximately  the  case.  To  "  balance  "  a  three-wire  sys- 
tem, it  is  necessar}'^  to  so  arrange  the  loads  on  each  side  of 
the  neutral  that  the  neutral  carries  practically  no  current. 

Fig.  185  shows  a  balanced  three-wire  system.  Notice  that 
if  the  lamps  are  all  the  same  size,  no  current  is  taken  from 
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Fio.  185. — Balanced  three-wire  system. 


B 


the  generators  or  returned  to  them  by  the  neutral.  The 
effect  is  the  same  as  running  the  lamps  in  sets  of  two  in 
series  across  220  volts. 

Fig.  186  shows  an  unbalanced  three-wire  system.  The 
figures  represent  the  proportional  parts  of  the  current 
carried  by  each  section  of  the  lead  wires. 

Since  B  is  returning  less  current  than  A  is  supplying, 
the  neutral  must  help  B  return  the  current  from  the  lamps. 
If  B  were  returning  more  current  than  A  was  supplying 
to  the  lamps,  then  the  neutral  would  help  A  deliver  current 
to  the  lamps.  Although  it  is  intended  that  the  system 
be  kept  balanced,  the  neutral  is  generally  made  of  the  same 
size  as  A  and  B.     As  each  wire  is  one-quarter  the  size  of 
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each  wire  in  a  two-wire  system  of  110  volts,  only  three- 
eighths  as  much  copper  is  used  in  a  three-wire  as  in  a  two- 
wire  system  in  transmitting  equal  power. 


Nentnl 


Fio,  186. — Unbalanced  thrcc-wiro  system. 

It  is  costly  to  install  and  operate  two  generators,  so  a 
special  three-wire  generator  has  been  invented  which  allows 
this  system  to  be  operated  by  one  machine.  See  advanced 
text- books  for  a  description  of  this  generator. 

Example.     Assume  that  each  lamp  in  Fig.  187  takes  1  ampere. 

A B 


.2  0bmi 
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,3  Ohms 


JOhma 
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.2  Ohms 
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JOhma         E  J  Ohma 

Fio.  187. — Balanced  three- wire  system. 


Find: 

(1)  Line  drop. 

(2)  Volts  across  each  set  of  lamps. 

(3)  line  loss. 
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Since  the  system  is  balanced,  no  current  flows  in  neutral.    The 
system,  then,  amounts  to  a  two-wire  22()-volt  line. 
Current  from  A  to  5=5  amperes. 

Current  from  F  to  E=5  amperes. 

Line  resistance  from    A  to  -&=.3  +  .3  =  .6  ohm. 

Line  drop  in  section        AB  and  FE =5X.6^S.O  volts. 
Current  from  3f  to  ii  =  7  amperes. 

"  ^  to  AT  =  7  amperes. 

Resistance  of  line  MA  and  EN  — A  ohm. 

Line  drop         "  "  ==  .4  X  7  -  2.S  volts. 


Drop  across  lamps  A  to  E= 220 -2.8  =  21 7.2  volts. 

each  set  of  lamps  AC  and  C^  =  108.6  volts. 

BDaindBF 

(217.2-3) 


(( 


(( 


a 


ft 


Line  loss  MA  and  ^iV  =  7' X  .4  =  19.6  watts. 
AB  and  FE^ 5' X .6  =  1 5      watts. 


ti 


2 


=  107.1. 


Total  line  loss 


\ 


=  34.6   watts. 
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Fia.  188. — Unbalanced  three-wire  system. 


Example,    Assume  each  lamp  in  Fig.  188  takes  1  ampere. 
Find: 

(1)  Line  drop. 

(2)  Line  loss. 

(3)  Voltage  across  each  set  of  lamps. 

(4)  Efficiency  of  transmission. 

Since  the  system  is  unbalanced,  there  will  be  a  current  flowing 
in  the  neutral. 
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The  current  in  AB'-5  ami>erea 

DF=2 

CD =3 

AC  ^2 

" 

-V-4-7 

" 

Cfi-l 

" 

0C'=4 

" 

ArB=3 

Drop  Jilong  .l/.l  =  7X.2  ohm  =  I.4voll 

AB-5X.3 

"    -1.5      " 

/)e=3X.3 

"    =.9        ■' 

"       ■     OC=4X.2 

"  =.s     ■' 

£F-2X.3 

"    =.6       " 

ArK=3X.2 

"    =.6 

Voltage  across  .-1C'  =  110- 

(1.4 +  .S)     = 

107.8 

^£=220- 

{1.4+.B)     = 

218 

0^-218- 

107.8 

1 10.2 

BD- 107.8 

-(i.5+.y)  = 

ia5.4 

BF=218-{1.5+.C)     -215.9       ' 
DF=215.9-I05.4        =110.5      " 
Line  loss  in -W.4=  7' X. 2  =  9.8  watts. 
^B=.5'X.3  =  7.5       " 
CiJ-3'X.3=2.7       " 
OC=.4'X.2-3.2       " 
£'F=2*X.3-1.2       " 
iVA'=3'X.2  =  1.8       " 
Total  linp  lo8fi-26.2  watts.     ■ 
Powerdeliveredby  C,-U0X7         =  770  watts. 

"  0,-110x3         =  3.30      " 

Total  power  delivered  =1100      " 

Power  used  by  lamps=U00-26.2   -1073.8  watts. 
1073.8    „.,  , 


Efficiency  o!  transmission  <-' 
:  each 


Problem  8-9.    .-«ouuic  r^c^^  — 
)am)>  in  Fig.  I8fi  takes  4  amperes,  i 

Find : 
fa)  Current  in  AB,  CD,  EF. 

(b)  Line  Atop  in  AB,  CD, 

(c)  Line  loss. 

((f)  Voltage  across  BD  and  DE.  ^ 
(e)  Efficiency  of  transmission.  § 
-         -  jX 


100 


(/)  Resistant 
lamps. 


of   each  set   of 


'^mu^ 


— 'e 
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Problem  9-9.  Suppose  neutral  in  Problem  8  broke  at  z,  wbat 
voltage  would  there  be  across  BD  and  DE^  (Assume  resistance 
of  lamps  constant). 

164.  More  Difficult  Applications  of  Ohm's  Law. 
KirchhofTs  Laws.  Several  further  laws  have  been  deduced 
from  Ohm's  Law  and  called  Kirchhoflf's  Laws,  in  honor 
of  the  man  who  first  stated  them.  They  are  merely  an 
extension  of  Ohm's  Law  and  need  not  be  learned  separately. 
In  fact,  we  unconsciously  have  been  appl3ring  them  to 
most  of  the  problems  dealing  with  the  relation  of  cur- 
rent, resistance  and  voltage,  in  the  more  complicated 
systems. 

It  is  well,  however,  to  make  a  definite  statement  of  the 
principles  under  the  proper  heading  of  Kirchhoff's  Laws, 
in  order  to  apply  them  more  directly  to  certain  complex 
problems  in  distribution. 

ffirchhoff  stated: 

First  Law.  That  at  any  point  in  a  circuit,  there  is  as 
much  current  flowing  away  from  the  point  as  there  is  flowing 
to  it. 

Second  Law.  That  the  sum  of  the  several  IR  drops 
around  any  one  path  of  an  electric  circuit  equals  the  sum 
of  the  E.M.F.'s  impressed  on  that  same  path.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  get  the  algebraic  signs  of  the  E.M.F.'s  correct. 
If  there  is  no  source  of  E.M.F.  in  any  given  circuit,  then 
the  sum  of  the  IR  drops  in  one  direction  equals  the  sum 
of  IR  drops  in  the  other  direction. 

First  Law.  This  can  best  be  explained  by  referring  to 
diagram  in  Fig.  190.  Assume  each  lamp  to  take  1  ampere 
and  consider  the  point  B. 

Since  there  arc  8  amperes  flowing  away  from  S,  there 
must  be  8  amperes  flowing  to  B  along  AB. 

Consider  point  E. 

Since  there  arc  8  amperes  flowing  to  point  E,  there  must 
be  8  amperes  flowing  away  from  E. 

We  have  unconsciously  used  this  law  again  and  again, 


.—        ■„■  -  ^-  'A-^- 
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considering  that  it  was  too  obvious,  from  the  very  nature 
of  an  electric  current,  to  need  demonstration.* 

Second  Law.  This  law  is  as  obvious  as  the  first,  but 
more  difficult  to  state  clearly.  Referring  again  to  Fig.  190, 
the  E.M.F.  of  the  generator  G  must  equal  the  IR  drop  in 
AB-{'BE'\'EF+the  IR  drop  of  the  generator  itself. 

Or  considering  another  complete  circuit  on  the  diagram; 
the  E.M.F.  of  generator  must  equal  the  IR  drop  in  -AS-l- 
^C-l-CD-l-^D-l-F^-l-generator  IR  drop.  Or  again,  con- 
sidering the  circuit  BCDE,  which  contains  no  source  of 
E.M.F.,  we  can  say  that  the  IR  drop  of  BE  must  equal 
the  IR  drop  of  BC-\'CD+DE,  since  the  IR  drop  of  BE 


^^0^ 


E  5 

Fio.  100. 


is  counter  clockwise  in  the  circuit  BCDE  and  the  IR  drop 
of  BC-{-CD'\-DE  is  clockwise. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  use  this  same  principle 
under  the  two  separate  rules  (1st)  that  the  IR  drop  around 
any  path  in  an  electric  circuit  equals  the  sum  of  the  impressed 
E.M.F.'s,  and  (2d)  that  the  voltage  drop  along  parallel 
paths  between  two  points  is  the  same. 

Thus  we  would  have  said  that  the  voltage  across  BE  equals 
the  voltage  across  BC'\-CD+DE  because  both  the  path 
BE  and  the  path  BC+CD-\'DE  are  in  parallel  between 
the  points  B  and  E. 

There  are,  therefore,  no  new  facts  to  be  learned  from 
KirchhofTs  laws,  but  slightly  different  viewpoints  from  which 
to  regard  familiar  facts.  The  following  example  will  make 
this  clear: 
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Example.  Assume  trolley  line,  Fig.  101,  to  be  fed  by  two 
generators,  G^  of  560  volts,  and  Gj  of  555  volts.  Two  cars  are 
on  the  line ;  Car  I  taking  300  amperes,  Car  II,  200  amperes.  The 
resistance  of  trolley  and  track  as  marked. 

Find: 

(1)  Voltage  across  each  car. 

(2)  Efficiency  of  transmission. 

Solution.  Assume  current  to  flow  in  direction  indicated  in 
different  sections. 

Note. — If  on  solution  any  current  values  come  out  negative, 
it  merely  means,  as  in  solving  force  diagrams  in  mechanics,  that  the 
direction  of  the  current  should  be  the  reverse  of  that  indicated; 
the  numerical  result  will  be  correct. 

I^et  x  =  current  in  section  AB. 

Then  x  =  current  in  section  HK. 

"     x-300=       "  "        BC&ndKF. 

"     500 -a:  =       "  "        CD  ELud  EF. 
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.26  Ohm 
I-aOO  Amps. 


.3ybhm 
n-200  Amps. 


^Ohm  K  ^.08  Obin  F  .02  Ohm 

Fio.  191. — Trolley  line  with  generators  at  ends  of  line. 


The  above  assumptions  arc  made  in  accordance  with  the  common- 
sense  law  that  the  amount  of  current  which  flows  away  from  a 
point  must  be  the  same  as  that  which  flows  to  it  This,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  called  Kirchhoff's  "  First  Law." 

Voltage  across  Car  II  equals 

(1)  555 -.15(500 -x). 
Voltage  across  Car  II  also  equals 

(2)  560-.30x-.45(i:--300). 
Therefore 

(3)  535  - .15(500 -x)  =  560  -30x  - .45(x -300). 

These  assumptions  are  made  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
stated  in  Chapter  III,  that  the  voltage  across  a  parallel  combina- 
tion is  the  same  as  that  across  any  and  all  of  the  i)arallel  paths 
lietween  the  siime  two  points.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  part  of 
**  Kirchhoff's  Second  Law."  Thus  the  voltage  across  Car  II  must 
be  the  same  whether  computed  from  the  voltage  of  G2  minus  line 
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drop,  or  from  the  voltage  of  G^  minus  the  line  drop  from  that 
Generator. 

Solving  (3)  for  x, 

x=239  amperes    —current  in  AB  and  HK. 

Voltage  across  Car  1=560 - 239 X. 30  =  488.3  volts. 

Current  in  CD         =500-239  =261  amperes. 

Voltage  across  Car  11=555  -261 X  .15=515.8  volts. 

(•urrent  in  /?6^  =  239— 300=  —61  amperes  (the  minus  sign  means 
it  must  be  flowing  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  marked). 

Power  delivered  by  Gen i= 560X239  =  134,000  watts. 

Gen2=555X261  =  145,000      " 


« 


a 


Total  power  =  279.000  K. W. 

Power  used  by  Car  1=488.3X300    =  146,800  watts. 

"     11=515.8X200    =103,200       '* 


Total  power  used  by  cars 


=  250.000  K.W. 
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Efficiency  of  tran8mi8sion  =  — — =89.7  per  cent. 

By  means  of  the  principles  illustrated  above,  all  problems 
involving  current  and  voltage  relations  in  "  mesh-work  "  may 
be  solved. 


M  — 


B 


n 


mi  SIB 


Fid.  192. 


+  0 


—  E 


Problem  10-9..  In  Fig.  192,  each  lamp  takes  12  amperes. 
Resistance  of  AB-^BC^M  ohm.  Resistance  of  CD =3//:  =  .03 
ohm.  Resistance  of  EF=^KF^S)2  ohm.  What  is  the  voltage 
across  Group  I  and  Group  II,  if  terminal  voltage  of  Gi  =  120  volts 
and  of  (7,«125  volts. 

ProUem  11-9.  What  is  the  efficiency  of  transmission  of  system 
in  Problem  10. 


164.  Parallel    Combinations    of    Unlike    Generators    or 
Battery  Cells.     When  battery  cells,  of  either  Primary  or 
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Storage  t3rpc,  are  used  in  series  and  parallel  combination, 
they  are  considered  to  have  the  same  internal  resistance 
and  E.M.F.  This  is  approximately  true,  and  the  process 
of  finding  resulting  voltage  and  current  is  a  matter  of  simple 
addition.  Even  if  the  cells  arc  unlike  and  are  joined  in 
series,  the  E.M.F.'s  and  resistances  merely  add  together. 
This  case  need  hot  be  considered. 

But  it  is  interesting  to  see  what  will  happen  if  we  have 
two  or  more  cells  of  unlike  E.M.F.  and  resistance,  joined 
in  parallel  and  feeding  a  line.  Such  combinations  represent 
actual  conditions  in  many  telegraph  and  telephone  circuits, 
and  afford  excellent  practice  in  the  application  of  Ohm's 
Law  as  extended  by  Kirchhoff. 

Example.  Consider  Fig.  193.  Cell  ^j  has  2  volts  E.M.F.  and 
.5  ohm  internal  resistance.      Cell  ^x«has  1.4  volts  E.M.F.  and  .8 

ohm  internal  resistance.  WTien 
they  are  joined  in  parallel  to 
feed  a  line  of  1.7  ohms  resistance: 

Find: 

(a)  Amount  and  direction  of 
current  through  each  cell  and 
through  the  line. 

(6)  Terminal  voltage  (across 
AB). 

Solution.  Assume  current  flows 
as  marked.  There  is  probably 
a  reversed  current  through  E: 
on  account  of  the  higher  E.M.F. 
of  cell  ^i.  We  will  assiune  this, 
and  if  the  current  value  comes 
out  a  negative  quantity,  we  have 


x—y 


y 


3 

el 

II 

UJ 


.6  0hxiia 


S 

—  > 
.8  Ohnu    ^ 
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B 

Fio.  193.— Unlike  cells  in  parallel 
feeding  line. 


morel V  to  reverse  the  arrow  head. 
Let  x= current  through  E^, 

Let  y=  "  E^. 

Then  x—i/  =  current  in  line. 

The  voltage  drop  across  the  points  AB  will  be  equal  along  the 
three  paths. 
Thus  voltage  across  AB  =  2  —  .5x      =  (current  through  cell  E^. 

1.4 -h.8?/  ==(      "  "       Eij 

1.7(x-y)  =  (      "      resistance /^) 
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Therefore 


2-.5x=1.4  +  .87/, 

.6 '-  .5x 
!/  =  — ^— (1) 


and 


Since  (0  =  ^2) 


2-.52'  =  1.7x-1.7t/, 

1.7 
.6 -.5a;    2.2x-2 


2.2X-2 
y--^-^^ (2) 


.8  1.7     ' 

1.02 -.85x  =  1.76x -1.6; 
a;  =  1.00  ampere; 
.6  —  .5x 


2/= 


.8 
.6 -.5 


.8    ' 

=».125  ampere. 

a;-y=1.00-.125 
=  .875  ampere. 

Thus  current  through  ^j  =  1 .00  ampere. 

^3  =  .125     " 
/?  =  .875    '* 

Voltage  aerofw  -4B=2— .5a;; 

=  2 -.5; 

=  1.5  volts. 
Check 

Voltage  across  yl 5=  (current  through  /?)  X  (resistance  of  R)\ 

=  1 .49  volts. 

From  the  results  of  our  computation  wc  see  that  the  current 
was  backing  up  through  cell  Ej  on  account  of  its  low  E.M.F. 
This  shows  what  is  likely  to  happen  in  a  battery  of  storage  cells 
when  one  cell  or  set  of  cells,  joined  in  parallel  with  others,  becomes 
worn  out  before  the  rest. 

It  is  common  practice,  as  we  have  seen,  to  operate  shunt  and 
compound  generators  in  parallel.  The  necessity  for  using  machines 
of  approximately  equal  E.M.F.  and  resistance  is  apparent  from 
an  inspection  of  this  example.     The  distribution  of  current  in  line 
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and  generators  so  used,  is  similar  to  that  in  the  ease  of  battery 
cells.  Thus,  if,  in  above  example.  Generators  be  substituted  for 
Battery  Cells,  the  method,  computation,  and  results  would  be 
the  same. 

Problem  12-9.    Assume  the  following  values  for  Fig.  193  and 
find  current  through  cells  and  line. 
El  has  2.2  volts  E.M.F.  and  .4  olun  internal  resistance. 
^,  has  1.8         "  "     .6 

R  has  .2  ohm  resistance. 

Problem  13-9.  A  series  set  of  5  cells  each  having  1.4  volts 
E.M.F.  and  .25  ohm  internal  resistance,  is  joined  in  parallel  to 
a  series  set  of  6  cells  of  1.3  volts  E.M.F.  and  an  internal  resistance 
of  .2  ohm  each.  The  parallel  combination  feeds  a  line  having 
a  resistance  of  .5  ohm. 

Find: 

(a)  Current  through  .5  ohm  resistance. 

(6)  Voltage  across  .5  ohm  resistance. 

Problem  14-9.  A  shunt  generatorof  120  volts  E.M.F.  and  .2 ohm 
armature  resistance  is  joined  in  parallel  to  another  shunt  generator 
of  115  volts  E.M.F.  and  .4  ohm  armature  resistance.  The  parallel 
combination  is  arranged  to  feed  a  line  having  10  ohms  resistance. 

Find: 

(a)  Current  through  line  and  through  each  generator. 

(6)  Voltage  across  line. 

156.  Efficiency  of  Direct  Current  Machines.  Stray 
Power.  The  efficiency  of  any  machine  or  any  combination 
of  machines  has  been  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  Output 
to  the  Input.    As  an  equation  it  is  written  as  follows: 

T-,/E  •  output 

Efficiency  =-= — ^— -. 

input 

In  generators  it  is  difficult  to  measure  the  input.  So  the 
output  and  losses  are  measured.  The  input  equals  the 
output  plus  the  losses.  The  equation  for  efficiency  of  a 
generator  then  becomes: 

pai  '         _  output  _        output 

input      output  -h  losses* 
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In  motors  it  is  easier  to  measure  the  input  and  the  losses. 
The  output  equals  the  input  minus  the  losses.  The  equation 
for  the  efficiency  of  a  motor  then  becomes : 

T^«,  .  output     input  — losses 

Efficiency  =  - — ^— r--  ='—^ :; . 

input  input 

The  losses  in  a  machine,  whether  running  as  a  generator 
or  a  motor  may  be  divided  into  three  parts: 

(1)  Copper  los8  =  (/2iJ)  in  armature  and  field  wind- 
ings. 

(2)  Iron   losses  =  (hysteresis   and   eddy  currents   in 
armature  core)  ; 

(3)  Mechanical  losses  =bearing  friction,   brush  fric- 
tion, and  windage. 

The  2d  and  3d  parts,  i.e.,  iron  losses  and  mechanical 
losses,  are  difficult  to  measure  separately.  For  this  reason 
they  are  generally  included  in  one  term  and  spoken  of  as 
the  Stray  Power  Loss. 

A  machine,  then,  may  be  said  to  have  but  two  losses. 

(1)  Copper  loss. 

(2)  Stray  power  loss. 

It  will  be  noted  that  all  the  losses,  of  which  the  Stray 
Power  is  composed,  depend  chiefly  upon  the  speed  of  the 
machine,  and  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field. 

It  can  be  shown  also  that,  within  narrow  limits,  the  stray 
power  of  any  machine  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  voltage 
induced  in  the  armature  (which,  we  have  seen,  depends 
upon  the  speed  and  magnetic  field).  Thus  if  the  field 
is  maintained  at  a  constant  strength  and  the  speed  of 
rotation  not  changed,  the  stray  power  of  either  a  motor 
or  a  generator  is  practically  constant.  Since  the  field 
of  a  shunt  machine  can  be  kept  constant  at  all  loads,  the 
stray  power  can  usually  be  measured  at  no  load  and  assumed 
to  remain  constant  when  the  machine  is  loaded,  provided 
the  speed  does  not  change. 
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If  either,  or  both  the  field  strength  and  speed  change 
with  the  load,  the  stray  power  at  any  load  can  be  found 
by  a  direct  proportion  between  the  stray  power  and  induced 
E.M.F.  at  the  different  loads.  This  is  approximately  true 
only  when  speed  change  is  slight,  say  under  10  or  12  per 
cent. 

156.  Method  of  Finding  Stray  Power  Loss  in  Shunt 
Dynamo.  Suppose  a  shunt  machine  is  run  unloaded,  as 
a  separately  excited  motor,  at  any  desired  speed.  Since 
the  machine  is  doing  no  work,  all  the  power  taken  by  the 
armature  is  lost.    This  power  then  takes  in  both  the 

(1)  Copper  loss  and 

(2)  Stray  power  loss. 

The  copper  loss  can  be  computed  by  getting  the  product 
of  the  armature  resistance  by  the  square  of  the  armature 
current.  If  now  this  computed  copper  loss  be  subtracted 
from  the  total  power  received  by  the  armature  the  remainder 
is  the  stray  power  loss.  This  may  be  stated  by  an  equation 
as   follows : 

when  Pg  =  Stray  power  loss  in  watts. 

E  =  Impressed  voltage  across  the  armature, 
/a  =  Current  through  armature, 
/i^a  =  l^csistance  of  armature. 

Example  (1).  A  shunt  dynamo  is  run  unloaded  as  a  motor 
with  the  field  separately  excited.  The  pressure  across  the  arma- 
ture is  120  volts,  the  current  through  armature  is  3.5  amperes. 
Armature  resistance  is  .2  ohm.  What  is  Stray  Power  Loss  at 
this  speed? 

The  total  power,  and,  in  this  ease,  the  total  loss, 

=  120X3.5 
=  420  watts. 
Copper  loss  =  la^Ra 

=  3.5»X.2 
=  2.45  watts. 
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Stray  power  loss = Total  loss— copper  loss 

«  420 -2.5 
=417.5  watts. 

• 

Example  (2).  Assume  that  the  above  dynamo,  when  run  as 
a  shunt  generator  at  same  speed  and  field  strength,  delivers  50 
amperes  at  110  volts.  Field  resistance =55  ohms.  What  arc  the 
total  losses? 

Solution.  Since  same  speed  and  field  are  maintained,  the 
induced  E.M.F.  in  armature  must  be  the  same.  Thus  the  stray 
ix)wer  is  constant. 

Total  losses = stray  power + copper  loss. 

Stray  power =41 7.5  watts. 

Copper  loss  in  field =///?/ 

//=—  =2  amperes. 

///2/= 2^X55 
=220wlitts. 

Copper  loss  in  armature  = /a'/?a 

=52»X.2 

=  541  watts. 

Total  loss  =  541+220+418 

=  11 79  watts 
=  1.18K.W. 

Example  (3).  If  the  generator  ran  at  sufficient  speed  to  supply 

50  amperes  at  114  volts,  what  would  total  losses  be? 

Solution : 

114 
Current  in  field =-rr-  =  2.07  amperes. 

Current  in  armature =50 +2.07  =  52.1  amperes. 
Stray  power  losses  in  this  and  previous  example  are  proportional 
to  the  values  of  the  induced  E.M.F.  since  the  variation  is  not 
great. 

Induced  E.M.F.  of  a  generator  equals  terminal  voltage  +  voltage 
required  to  force  current  through  the  armature. 
Induced  E.M.F.  in  example  (2)=^+/a/^; 

=  110+52X.2 
-120.4 
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Induced  E.M.F.  in  example  {2)^E-\-IaRa 

=  114+52.1  X. 2 
=  124.4. 

P<  (at  114  volts)  _Pi>  (at  1 14  volts)  _  124.4 

P,  (at  1 10  volts)  41 7.5  120.4 ' 

=  430  watts. 

Copier  loss  in  field  =  //i?/ 

=  2.07»X55 
=237  watts. 

Copi)er  loss  in  armature  = /a'/?a 

=52.PX.2 
=542. 

Total  loss = copper  loss  in  armature  +  copper  loss  in  field 

+ stray  power  loss 
=  430  +  237+512 
=  1209  watts 
=  1.21  K.W. 

When  it  is  possible,  the  usual  method  of  obtaining  the  stray 
power  loss  of  a  shunt  generator  is  to  run  the  machine  unloaded 
as  a  separately  excited  shunt  motor. 

The  voltage  impressed  across  the  armature  is  made  equal  to 
the  E.M.F.  which  the  machine  generates  when  supplying  full 
load  current,  i.e.,  the  terminal  voltage  as  generator  at  full  load 
plus  the  voltage  lost  in  armature  at  full  load.  The  field  strength 
is  then  adjusted  until  the  machine  runs  at  full  load  speed.  The 
total  input  into  the  armature  is  then  equal  to  the  stray  power 
at  full  load  plus  the  small  laRa  loss  of  no  load  current. 

Problem  16-9.  A  shunt  generator  is  run  as  a  separately  excited 
motor  at  no  load  with  speed  equal  to  full  load  generator  speed, 
and  impressed  voltage  equal  to  full  load  generator  E.M.F. 

Current  taken  by  armature  =  4.5  amperes. 

Impressed  voltage  across  armature  =  115  volts. 

Armature  resistance  =  .08  ohm. 

What  is  Stray  power  loss? 

Problem  16-9.  The  field  of  generator  in  Problem  15  has  a  resist- 
ance of  100  ohms.  Wliat  is  total  loss  at  full  load  of  62.5  amperes 
at  110  volts? 
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Problem  17-9.  If  generator  in  Problem  15  were  run  at  such  a 
speed  that  it  delivered  75  amperes  at  110  volts,  what  would  stray 
power  loss  be? 

166.  Generator  Efficiency;   Commercial  and  Electrical. 

The  efficiency  of  a  generator  may  be  stated  in  two  ways: 
either  as  the  Commercial  Efficiency  or  as  the  Elec- 
trical Efficiency.  The  Commercial  Efficiency  is  the 
true  efficiency,  since  it  is  the  ratio  of  the  total  outpiU  to 
the  total  input.     That  is 

Output 


Commercial  efficiency  = 


Output  +  Total  losses 

Output 


Output  4- Copper  loss  +  Stray  power  loss' 

The  commercial  efficiency  of  generator  in  example  (2),  page 
255,  then  equals 

Output (50X110) 

Output  +Copper  loss  +Stray  power  loss  ~  (50 X 110)  +1180 

5500 
6680 
=  82.4  per  cent. 

The  Electrical  Efficiency  is  the  ratio  of  the  electrical 
output  to  the  electrical  power  generated.  The  electrical 
power  generated  equals  the  electrical  power  delivered 
to  line,  plus  electrical  power  lost  in  armature  and  field 
coils;  that  is,  plus  the  copper  loss.    Thus  the 

Electrical   efficiency =;^r-r — ^  .  ^    ^i . 

Output  +  Copper  losses 

The  electrical  efficiency   of  generator  in  example   (2),  page 
255,  then  equals.: 

Output_ 50X110 

Output  +  Copper  losses     (50  X 1 10)  -h  (220  +541) 

5500 
6261 
=88  per  cent. 
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Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  Commercial  Efficiency 
of  a  generator  is  understood  by  a  statement  of  its  efficiency. 

Problem  18-9.  What  b  the  commercial  efficiency  and  the 
electrical  efficiency  of  generator  in  Problem  16? 

Problem  19-9.  Wiat  is  the  commercial  and  the  electrical 
efficiency  of  generator  in  Problem  17? 

Problem  20-9.  \VTiat  is  the  electrical  efficiency  of  generator 
in  Problem  7? 

Problem  21-9.  A  50  K.W.  generator  has  a  stray  i>owor  loss 
at  full  load  of  1500  watts,  and  a  copiwr  loss  of  1800  watts.  What 
is  the  electrical  and  the  commercial  efficiency? 

168.  Motor  Efficiency.  Commercial  and  Mechanical. 
The  efficiency  of  a  motor  may  be  stated  in  two  ways: 
cither  as  the  Commercial  Efficiency,  or  as  the  Mechan- 
ical Efficiency.  The  commercial  efficiency  is  the  true 
efficiency,  since  it  is  the  ratio  of  the  toted  output  to  the 
total  input.     That  is j  of  a  motor,  the 

^              •  1     /r.  .            Input— Total  losses 
Commercial   efficiency  =  —  -, . 

Example.  The  stray  power  of  a  shunt  motor  at  full  load  speed 
and  voltage =400  watts.  The  armature  resistance  =  .02  ohm. 
The  field  resistance  =  55  ohms.  When  running  at  full  load  the 
motor  takes  62  amperes  at  110  volts.  Wliat  is  the  commercial 
efficiency? 

^  .  ,   rn  '  Input— Total  losses 

Couunerciai  cmciency  = = . 

Input 

Input = 62  X 110 = 6820  watts. 

Copper  losses : 

In  Armature  =602X.02 
=  72  watts. 

T     17-11     '1^' 
In  Field  =  -T^-- 

-=  220  watts. 

Total  copper  loss  =  292  watts. 
Stray  power      "    =400    ** 
Total  losses     '       =692     " 
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6820-692 


Commercial  efficiency  = 


6820 
6128 


6820 
-89. 


The  Mechanical  Efficiency  is  ratio  of  the  Mechanical 
Output  to  the  Mechanical  Power  Developed  in  armature. 
The  Mechanical  Power  Developed  equals  all  the  power  not 
used  in  overcoming  electrical  resistance  of  field  and  arma- 
ture. 
That  is,  total  power  developed  in  armature  equals 
Input  —Copper  losses,  or 
Output  +  Stray  power  losses. 

Input— Total  losses 


Mechanical  efficiency  = 


or 


Input— Copper  losses 

Output 
Output  +  Stray  power 


Example.     What   is   the   Mechanical  Efficiency   of   motor   in 
above  example? 

Input  —Total  losses 


Mechanical  efficiency  = 


Input— Copper  losses 
(62X110) -692 


(62X110) -292 
6128 


or 


6528 
=93.8%; 

Output 


Outputs  Stray  power 

(62X110) -692 
(62X110) -692+400 
6128 


6528 
=93,8%. 
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Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  Commercial  Efficibnct  is 
meant  by  the  term  efficiency  when  applied  to  a  motor. 

Problem  22-9.  (a)  What  b  the  commercial  efficiency  of  motor 
ill  Problem  34-8  if  the  stray  power  loss  is  600  watts?  (6)  What 
is  the  mechanical  efficiency? 

Problem  23-9.  Assume  the  stray  power  loss  in  motor  of  Prob- 
lem 40-S  to  be  700  watts.  What  is  the  mechanical  and  the  com- 
mercial efficiency? 

Problem  24-9.  Mechanical  efficiency  of  motor  in  Probloii 
41-8  is  92  per  cent.     What  is  the  stray  power  loss? 

Problem  26-9.  The  commercial  efficiency  of  motor  in  ProUem 
47-8  is  90  per  cent,  (a)  What  is  stray  power  loss?  (6)  What  is 
mechanical  efficiency? 
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SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  IX 

ELECTRICAL  TRANSMISSION.  Is  convenient  and  effi- 
cient over  long  distances. 

LINE  LOSS.  Varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  voltage 
of  transmission.  For  a  given  line  loss,  the  size  of  the  wire, 
either  by  cross  section  or  by  weight,  varies  inversely  as  the 
voltage. 

FEEDERS  are  used  in  low  voltage  systems  to  increase 
size  of  conductors.  Power,  voltage  and  current  distribu- 
tion solved  by  Ohm's  Law. 

THREE-WIRE  SYSTEM.  Neutral  wire  mtended  to  carry 
very  little  current. 

Requires  about  three -eighths  as  much  wire  as  a  two-wire 
system  of  same  capacity,  and  of  same  voltage  as  one  leg. 

Affords  two  standard  voltages. 

KIRCHHOFF'S  LAWS.  (An  extension  of  Ohm's  Law.) 
(ist)  Sum  of  currents  flowing  away  from  a  point  in  a  circuit 
equals  sum  of  currents  flowing  to  the  point.  (2d)  In  any 
circuit,  algebraic  sum  of  E.M.F.'s  equals  sum  of  IR  drops. 
In  a  circuit  containing  no  source  of  E.M.F.,  sum  of  IR 
drops  clockwise  around  the  circuit,  equals  sum  of  IR  drops 
counter  clockwise. 

Are  applied  to  find  current  distribution  in  ''  mesh  work  " 
ftnd  in  systems  of  generators  or  battery  cells  operated  in 
parallel. 

STRAY  POWER  LOSS  IN  DYNAMOS.  There  are  three 
sources  of  loss  in  electrical  machines,  whether  run  as  genera- 
tors or  motors: 

(i)  Copper  loss,  (I'R  in  Armature  and  Field.) 

(2)  Iron  loss  (Hjrteresis  and  Eddy  Currents.) 

(3)  Mechanical  losses   (Windage,  Friction,   etc.) 
Items  (2)  and  (3),  i.e.,  iron  loss  and  mechanical  losses,  are 

generally  grouped  as  the  stray  power  loss. 
EFFICIENCY    OF    GENERATORS. 

Commercial  Efficiency  -     ^     —  P 


Electrical  Efficiency       » 


Input      Output  +  Total  Losses' 

Output 

Electrical  Power  Developed 
Output 

Output  +  Copper  Losses' 
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EFFICIENCY  OF  MOTORS. 

Output     Input  —Total  Losses 


Commercial  Efficiency  ^ 
Mechanical  Efficiency 


Input  Input 

Output 


Mechanical  Power  Developed 
Input  —Total  Losses   _  Output 

Input  —Copper  Losses    Output  +  Stray  Power* 


PROBLEMS  ON  CHAPTER  IX 

26-9.  A  500  K.W.  generator  is  to  be  selected  to  transmit  power 
6  miles  over  a  No.  0  copper  wire.  Plot  a  curve  showing  relation 
of  voltage  to  efficiency  of  transmission  for  above  power,  ranging 
from  0  per  cent  efficiency  to  99  per  cent.  Have  at  least  12 
points  about  ecjually  spaced  along  the  curve. 

27-9.  State  what  voltage  you  would  select  to  transmit  power 
in  Problem  26.  Using  3  times  this  voltage,  what  size  wire  could  be 
used  with  the  same  line  loss? 

28-9.  Allowing  5  per  cent  of  the  power  generated  to  be  lost  in 
the  line,  plot  a  curve  between  size  of  the  copper  t\ire  (in  circular 
mils)  and  voltage  of  transmission  in  Problem  26.  Plot  at  least  8 
points. 

29-9.  What  size  aluminum  wire  could  be  used  in  Problem  27, 
with  same  line  loss? 

30-9.  What  size  copper  wire  is  required  to  deliver  current 
at  110  volts  to  a  25  H.P.  motor  of  90  per  cent  efficiency,  if  the 
motor  is  1500  feet  from  the  11 5- volt  generator? 

31-9.  Generator  armature  of  Problem  30  has  a  resistance  of  .02 
ohm.  (a)  W^hat  is  its  E.M.F.?  What  is  its  electrical  efficiency? 
(r)  What  is  the  efficiency  of  transmission? 

32-9.  An  elo(!tric  railway  is  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle  6  miles 
by  2.i  miles.  The  generator  station  is  in  the  middle  of  one  of 
the  long  sides.  The  trolley  wire  is  No.  0  hard-drawn  copper. 
The  track  resistance  is  .04  ohm  per  mile.  There  is  one  No.  0000 
feeder  running  from  generator  station  directly  across  rectangle 
to  the  other  side,  where  it  is  joined  to  the  trolley  wire.  There 
are  2  cars  on  line  at  a  given  instant,  one  in  middle  of  each  short 
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side  of  rectangle;  one  is  taking  100  amperevS,  the  other  60  amperes. 
What  is  the  voltage  across  each  car,  if  the  brush  potential  of  the 
generator  is  570  volts? 

33-9.  If  there  were  4  cars  on  the  line  in  Problem  32,  one  at 
each  corner  of  the  rectangle,  each  taking  60  amperes,  what 
would  voltage  be  across  each  car? 

34-9.  Suppose  feeder  in  Problem  32  broke,  what  would  be 
the  drop  across  each  car? 

36-9.  A  9-mile  trolley  line  with  generator  station  at  one 
end  has  two  feeders.  One  of  No.  0000  soft  copper  wire  extends 
from  generator  6  miles  along  trolley  and  is  tied  to  trolley  every 
2  miles.  The  other  of  hard-drawn  copyjer,  800,000  cms.  in  cross- 
section,  extends  from  generator  along  the  trolley  for  3  miles  and 
is  tied  to  trolley  at  the  end  only.  There  are  3  cars  on  the  line, 
distributed  as  follows:  Car  I,  3  miles  from  generator  station, 
takes  100  amperes.  Car  II,  5  miles  from  station,  takes  50  amperes. 
Car  III,  7  miles  from  station,  takes  40  amperes.  Trolley  wire 
is  No.  0  hard-drawn  copper.  Trac^k  resistance  is  .03  ohm  per 
mile.  Generator  voltage  is  580  volts,  (a)  What  is  voltage 
across  each  car?     (6)  What  is  efficiency  of  transmission? 

36-9.  If  trolley  wire  in  Problem  35  breaks  between  generator 
and  place  where  No.  0000  feeder  is  tied  to  it,  what  would  voltage 
across  each  car  become? 

37-9.  The  shunt  motor  of  a  motor-generator  set  takes  60  amperes 
at  110  volts.  The  stray  power  loss  of  motor  is  430  watts.  Field 
resistance  is  100  ohms.  Armature  resistance  is  .08  ohm.  The 
stray  power  loss  in  generator  is  420  watts;  armature  resistance 
=  .0008  ohm.  Shunt  field  resistance,  10  ohms.  Electrical 
efficiency  of  generator  93  per  cent.  What  is  terminal  voltage 
of  generator,  if  it  is  supplying  600  amperes? 

38-9.  (a)  What  is  the  commercial  and  the  mechanical  efficiency 
of  motor  in  Problem  37?  (b)  What  is  the  commercial  efficiency  of 
the  generator?     (c)  What  is  the  efficiency  of  the  set? 

39-9.  A  shunt  generator,  the  armature  of  which  has  a  resistance 
of  .5  ohm  is  charging  a  set  of  40  storage  cells  an  series.  E.M.F. 
of  generator— 120  volts.  Each  cell  has  a  resistance  of  .002  ohm 
and  an  E.M.F.  of  2.5  volts.  Allow  .15  ohm  for  lead  wire,  conncc- 
tions,  etc.  Neglect  current  through  field  coils,  (a)  What  current 
is  generator  delivering?  (6)  What  is  terminal  voltage  of  genera- 
tor?    (c)  What  is  voltage  across  each  cell? 
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40-9.  Each  of  two  shunt  generators  has  an  E.M.F.  of  120  vdts 
and  an  armature  resistance  of  .08  ohm.  If  the  two  generators 
are  joined  in  series  across  a  line  of  10  ohms  resistance,  what  curreat 
will  flow?    Neglect  field  currents. 

41-9.  If  generators  of  Problem  40  are  joined  in  parallel  across 
same  line,  what  current  will  flow?    Neglect  field  currents. 

42-9.  Assume  the  field  resistance  of  each  generator  of  Problem 
40  to  be  60  ohms,  (a)  What  is  the  brush  potential  of  each  when 
joined  as  in  Problem  40?     (6)  When  joined  as  in  Problem  41? 

43-9.  Assume  one  of  the  generators  in  Problem  40  had  an  E.M.F- 
of  115  volts  and  an  armature  resistance  of  .06  ohm,  and  other 
remained  as  in  Problem  40.  What  current  would  flow  through  line 
if  joined  as  in  Problem  40?    Neglect  field  currents. 

44-9.  If  generators  of  Problem  43  were  joined  as  in  Problem  41, 
what  current  would  flow?    Neglect  field  currents. 

46-9.  An  electric  arc  between  carbons  has  a  counter  E.M.F. 
of  33  volts.  When  42  volts  are  impressed  across  the  arc,  and 
9.5  amperes  flow,  what  resistance  has  arc? 

46-9.  It  is  desired  to  light  a  house  with  300  incandescent  lamps, 
ill  parallel.  The  lamps  have  a  hot  resistance  of  200  ohms  and 
o|>orate  on  110  volts.  A  batt«»ry  of  storage  cells  is  to  be  used, 
each  of  which  has  an  E.M.F.  of  2.2  volts,  an  internal  resistamv 
of  .004  ohm,  and  normal  discharge  rate  is  30  amperes.  How  many 
cells  are  required  and  how  should  they  be  arranged? 

47-9.  A  motor  being  tested  by  a  Prony  brake,  runs  at  1200 
R.P.M.,  and  takes  07  amperes  at  1 12  volts.  Brake  arm  is  16  inches 
long,  balance  registers  28  lbs.  W^hat  is  input,  output,  and  efficiency 
of  motor? 

48-9.  Assume  that  each  lamp  in  Fig.  194  takes  2  amperes,  and 
that  resistance  of  the  lamps  remains  constant. 
Find : 

(a)  Line  drop  in  each  section. 

{b)  Voltage  across  each  set  of  lamps. 

(c)  Power  delivered  by  Oi  and  G,. 

{d)  Efficiency  of  transmission. 

49-9.  If  a  break  occurs  in  neutral  between  0  and  S,  what  would 
be  the  values  of  (a),  (6),  (c)  and  W),  Problem  48-9? 

"A-9,  If  a  break  occurs  in  the  neutral  between  S  and  V  what 
be  the  values  of  (a),  (6),  (c)  and  id),  Problem  48-9? 
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61-9.  A  building  is  supplied  by  a  two-wire  system,  the  wiring 
diagram  of  which  is  as  per  Fig.  195.  Values  on  lines  represent 
the  resistance  of  that  section  of  line  wire.  Motor  M  takes  40 
amperes.     Each  lamp  takes  4  amperes,  and  resistance  of  each 
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is  constant,  (a)  Find  voltage  across  each  set  of  lamps.  (6) 
Draw  diagram  indicating  amount  and  direction  of  current  in  each 
section  of  line. 

Note.  The  IR  drop  across  NMR  must  equal  IR  drop  across 
NSR,  ance  these  are  parallel  circuits  between  the  same  two  points 
R  and  N,    Similarly  treat  points  P  and  T. 
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62-9.  Find   the  voltage  across  the  various  sets  of  lamps  of 
Problem  51-9,  when  the  motor  is  not  running. 

63-9.  Repeat  Problem  52-9,  leaving  out  jumpers  MN  and  OP, 

64-9.  For  nmning  a  coil  of  2  ohms  resistance,  4  storage  cells 
in  parallel  ore  used.    Each  had,  when  new,  an  E.M.F.  of  2.4  volts 
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and  internal  resistance  of  .04  ohm.     Wliat  current  flows  through 
the  line  in  this  case,  and  what  is  terminal  voltage  of  the  batter}'? 

66-9.  One  of  the  cells  of  Problem  54  was  damaged.  Its  E.M.F. 
fell  to  2.0  volts  and  its  internal  resistance  rose  to  .08  ohm.  The 
four  cells?  are  still  used  as  in  Problem  54.  (a)  What  is  current  in 
lino?     (h)  Terminal  voltage  of  battery? 

66-9.  A  shunt  motor  when  delivering  full  load  takes  40  amperes 
at  112  volts.  Wlien  running  with  no  load  at  same  ^)eed  it  takes 
3  ami)ere.s  at  106  volts.  Field  resistance  is  100  ohms  and  armature 
resistance  is  .125  ohm.  (a)  What  power  does  it  deliver  at  full 
load?    (h)  What  are  the  commercial  and  the  mechanical  efficiencies? 

67-9.  In  system  arranged  as  in  Fig.  192,  each  lamp  takes  10 
amperes.  The  resistance  of  the  different  sections  of  the  line  is  as 
follows: 

AB-=  .as  ohm.  CD  =  .06  ohm. 

BC^m    ''  EF  =  m    " 

KF  =  .{^i    "  Oj  =  .02    " 

A/ A' =  .03    "  r?j  =  .025  " 

E.M.F.  of  a,  =  130  volts.  E.M.F.  of  (72  =  135  volts. 

Find : 

(a)  Voltage  across  group  I  and  acrass  group  II. 
{b)  Terminal  voltage  of  0^  and  (7^. 

68-9.  Fiiul  efficiency  of  transmission  in  Problem  57-9. 

69-9.  The  generators  in  Problem  57  are  of  the  shunt  ty|K?.  Tho 
field  of  6'i  has  5S  ohms  resistance,  of  G,,  62  ohms.  What  is  the 
electrical  efficiency  of  each? 

60-9.  What  would  the  total  losses  be  in  generator  of  Problem 
15-9  at  full  load  with  terminal  voltage  of  112  volts? 

61-9.  A  5-K.W.  110- volt  compound  generator,  of  long  shunt 
type,  has  stray  power  loss  at  full  load  of  600  watts.  Resistam^ 
of  scries  field  =  .025  ohm,  of  armature  =  .01 5  ohm,  of  shunt  ficM, 
55  ohms.     Find  the  electrical  and  the  commercial  efficiencies. 

62-9.  If  same  data  as  in  Problem  61-9  held  for  a  short  shunt 
generator,  what  would  the  two  efficiencies  be? 

63-9.  If  machine  in  Problem  61  is  used  as  a  motor  and  takes 
4S  amperes  at  112  volts  at  full  load,  what  will  the  commercial  and 
the  mechanical  efficiencies  be? 

64-9.  If  data  of  Problem  63  held  for  a  short  shunt  mota^  what 
would  the  two  efficiencies  Ixj? 
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66-9.  In  Fig.  106  the  terminal  voltage  of  the  battery  cell 
is  2  volts.  Ilesistance  /?i=5  ohms,  /2,=8  ohms,  /?3  =  10  ohms, 
H—V2  ohms.  Galvanometer  line  is  assumed  closed,  the  resist- 
ance of  which  is  25  ohms.  What  current  is  flowing  in  each  section 
of  unbalanced  bridge? 

66-9.  According  to  Kelvin's  Rule  for  most  economical  size 
conductor,  what  size  copper  wire,  B.  &  S.  gauge,  should  be  used 
under  the  following  conditions? 

Cost  of  installed  copper  wire  per  lb.,  $.20. 

Cost  of  generating  power  $.01  per  K.W.  hr. 

Probable  rate  of  interest,  5  per  cent. 

Power  to  be  transmitted,   10,000  K.W. 

Voltage  of  transmission,   110  volts. 

Power  to  be  used  10  hrs.  per  day  throughout  year. 

67-9.  Compute  size  of  aluminum  wire  that  should  be  used 
under  conditions  of  Problem  66,  assuming  that  aluminum  costs 
twice  as  much  per  lb.  installed  as  copper. 

68-9.  If  double  the  voltage  of  Problem  66-9  is  used  what  size 
copper  conductor  is  the  most  economical? 


CHAPTER  X 

INDUCTANCE 

Mutual  Inductance — Cause  of;  Effect  of;  Lens's  Law — ^Induction 
Coils;  Jump  Spark;  Ruhmkorff — ^Transformers — Self  Induct- 
ance; Cause  and  Effect  of — Induction  Coil;  Make  and  Break- 
Inductance,  a  Property  of  the  Circuit;  Unit  of  Inductance,  the 
Henry — Computation  of  Self  Inductance;  of  Mutual  Inductance; 
of  Inductance  in  Transmission  Lines — ^Effect  of  Inductance  in 
Alternating  Current  Circuits. 

The  exact  nature  of  magnetism  and  electricity  is  stiD 
unknown,  but  much  has  been  discovered  concerning  the 
relations  existing  between  them. 

AVe  have  seen  that  wherever  there  is  a  current  of  electricitv 
flowing,  there  is  always  a  magnetic  field  present.  The 
strength  of  this  magnetic  field  is  proportional  to  the  strength 
of  the  current,  and  the  direction  of  it  always  holds  the 
same  relation  to  direction  of  the  current. 

AVe  have  also  seen  that  when  an  electric  conductor  cuts 
the  lines  of  force  in  a  magnetic  field,  an  electric  pressure 
is  induced  in  the  wire  tending  to  cause  a  current  to  flow. 
The  strength  of  this  induced  voltage  is  proportional  to  the 
rate  of  cutting.  The  direction  of  it  has  a  definite  relation 
to  the  direction  of  the  field  and  to  the  direction  of  the  motion. 

We  have  further  seen  that  when  a  steady  current  is 
flowing  through  an  electric  circuit,  a  certain  definite  pressure 
is  required  to  keep  this  current  flowing.  This  pressure 
depends  upon  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  and  upon  the 
work  to  be  done  by  the  current.  That  is,  the  resistance 
.e   conductors    must  be    overcome,  and  the  counter 
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E.M.F.  of  any  revolving  motor  armature,  etc.;  just  as  in 
a  machioe,  the  friction  of  the  bearings  must  be  overcome 
and  the  opposing  force  offered  by  any  work  that  ia  being 
done.  As  long  as  the  current  in  an  electric  circuit  is  steady, 
we  have  seen  by  Ohm's  Law,  that  a  definite  steady  elec- 
tromotive force  is  required  to  maintain  it,  just  as  a  definite 
steady  mechanical  force  is  required  to  lc»>ep  a  machine 
turning  against  a  steady  resistance.  So  far,  we  have  been 
dealing  with  steady  currents, 
only.  Nothing  has  been  said 
about  the  force  required  in 
starting  and  stopping  a  flow  of 
electricity. 

196.  Inductance.  Induced 
E.M.F.  Suppose  we  have  two 
coils  of  wire,  A  and  B,  Fig.  196. 
Coil  A  is  placed  within  coil  B, 
but  has  no  electrical  connection 
io  it.  Across  the  terminals  of 
B  a  voltmeter  is  placed.  Now 
when  switch  8  is  thrown  to 
power,  a  current  rushes  into  coil 
A  and  flows  aroimd  the  coil 
counter-clockwiso,  as  marked. 
But  also,  strangely  enough,  a 
nurmenlary  current  flows  around 
in  coil  B,  through  tlie  voltmeter, 
only  in  the  opposiit  diredion.  Tide  momentary  current  in 
B  lasts  but  for  an  instant,  and  dies  out. 

If  now,  we  suddenly  open  the  switch  S,  in  order  to  stop 
the  current  in  A,  we  notice  that  another  momentary  current 
is  set  up  in  B.  This  time  the  momentary  current  in  B  is 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  current  we  are  stopjjing  in  A. 
This  momentary  current,  like  the  first  one,  dies  out  almost 
instantly.  Thus  when  we  closed  the  switch  and  started 
a  current  in  4,  we  noticed  a  momentary  current  set  up  in 
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Bj  opposite  in  direction  to  the  current  we  were  starting 
in  A.  On  the  other  hand,  while  we  were  stopping  the  cur- 
rent in  A,  we  noticed  a  momentary  current  set  up  in  -B, 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  one  we  were  stopping.  These 
momentary  currents  set  up  in  B,  whenever  there  was  any 
change  in  the  current  in  A^  are  called  Induced  Currents. 
The  E.M.F.  tending  to  cause  them  to  flow  is  called  an 
Induced  E.M.F.  and  the  two  electric  circuits  are  said  to 
possess  the  property  of  Mutual  Inductance. 

Note  that,  though  In  one  case  the  induced  current 
was  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  current  in  A,  and  in 
the  other  case  in  the  same  direction,  in  both  cases  it  opposed 
the  change  taking  place  in  the  current  in  -A.  It  opposed 
the  setting  up  of  a  current  in  A ,  when  we  threw  the  switch, 
by  setting  up  one  in  the  opposite  direction.  When  we 
pulled  the  switch,  it  opposed  the  stopping  of  the  current 
in  >1,  by  setting  up  one  in  the  same  direction  as  the  one  we 
were  stopping.  In  each  case  as  soon  as  the  change  in  the 
current  in  A  was  over,  the  induced  current  died  out. 

Let  us  consider  also  the  magnetic  field  set  up  by  these 
induced  currents  in  B.  When  we  sent  the  current  into 
A,  we  were  setting  up  a  field  within  the  coil  making  this 
end  a  north  pole.  Note  that  the  induced  current  in  B 
opposed  this  setting  up  of  a  north  pole  by  setting  up  a  field 
with  a  south  pole  at  this  end,  in  order  to  neutralize  it. 
But  after  the  field  was  once  set  up,  the  current  in  B  ceased 
trying  to  neutralize  it  and  stopped  flowing.  As  soon, 
however,  as  we  began  to  destroy  this  field  by  stopping  the 
current  in  >1,  a  current  was  induced  in  B,  which  opposed 
the  dying  out  of  the  field,  by  setting  up  a  field  of  its  owti  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  one  we  were  destroj'ing.  In  each 
case  the  field  of  the  induced  current  opposed  the  change 
that  was  taking  place  in  the  field  within  the  coils. 

All  these  phenomena  arc  merely  manifestations  of  a  great 
law  first  stated  by  Lenz,  and  called  Lenz's  Law,  part  of 
which  is: 
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That  an  induced  current  is  always  in  such  a  direction 
that  its  field  opposes  any  change  in  the  existing  field. 

It  is  part  of  the  law  of  "  conservation  of  energy,"  as 
applied  to  the  electric  circuit. 

It  remains  to  be  shown  how  it  is  really  the  magnetic 
field  set  up  by  an  electric  current  which  causes  these  phe- 
nomena of  induction;  how  the  magnetic  field  contains 
the  kinetic  energy  of  a  circuit,  just  as  a  fly  wheel  and  other 
moving  parts  contain  the  kinetic  energy  of  a  machine  in^ 
motion. 

In  getting  a  machine  up  to  speed,  we  must  overcome 
not  only  the  force  of  friction  but  also  the  Inertia  reaction 
during  the  process.  In  setting  up  a  current  in  a  circuit, 
we  must  overcome  not  only  the  resistance  (friction)  of 
the  circuit,  but  also  the  Inductance  (inertia)  reaction  of 
the  magnetic  field.  In  trying  to  stop  a  machine  which  has 
a  large  fly  wheel,  we  feel  conscious  of  some  leaction  tending 
to  keep  the  machine  turning,  i.e.,  an  opposing  force,  which 
increases  enormously  if  an  effort  is  made  to  stop  the  wheel 
suddenly.  This  is  the  reaction  due  to  the  inertia  of  the 
machine.  Similarly,  we  feel  conscious  that  there  is  a 
reaction  which  tends  to  oppose  the  sudden  stopping  of  an 
electric  current  which  has  a  strong  magnetic  field,  i.e.,  there 
is  a  force  which  tends  to  keep  such  a  current  flowing.  This 
is  the  reaction  due  to  the  Inductance  of  the  circuit.  The 
larger  the  Moment  of  Inertia  of  the  fly  wheel,  the  larger 
this  force  opposing  any  effort  to  stop  it  in  a  given  time. 
The  larger  the  Inductance  of  the  electric  circuit,  the  larger 
the  force  which  opposes  the  stopping  of  the  current  flowing 
through  it  in  a  given  time. 

Just  as  the  reaction  due  to  inertia  opposes  the  increasing 
or  decreasing  the  speed  of  a  fly  wheel,  so  the  reaction  due 
to  inductance  opposes  the  increasing  or  decreasing  of  the 
cuirent  in  an  electric  circuit.  Let  us  investigate  the  causes 
and  the  practical  results  of  this  property  of  a  magnetic 
field. 
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"^  160>  Induction  Coils.  Mutual  Inductance.  In  Fig.  196, 
the  inner  coil  A  ie  composed  of  few  turns  of  coaiae  wire. 
If  a  current  were  sent  into  coil  A,  let  us  consider  what 
would  happen  while  the  current  was  building  up  to  its 
maximum  value.  Fig.  197  (b),  represents  a  vertical  cross 
section  along  the  axis  of  the  coil. 


©    © 


Fm.  197.— Section  o(  i 

Fig.    I!t7    (w),   rcpreapnta   an   ideal   end   view.     Assume 
the  furrcnt  to  ciiter  coil  A  at  rif;ht-hand  t;nd  and  to  flow 
in  at  the  top  of  tho  loop  A  and  out  at  the  bottom  of  the 
loop  A.    This  would  cause  a  clockwise  field  to  grow  around 
the  top  wires  of  coil  .4  and 
a    counter-clockwise     field 
around  the  bottom   wires. 
This   field    spreads  out   in 
ever  widening  rings  as  the 
current    is    increased    and 
cuts  across  the  sides  of  the 
coil  B.     This  is  shown  in 
"'  ""■""■"■■  ■"■*■  Fig.  19S  (1),  (2),  (3),  where 

the  wire  A  n^presents  the  ond  of  a  wiru  in  coil  A,  and  B 
represents  the  end  of  a  wire  in  coil  B.  It  shows  that  as 
the  current  in  A  grows,  the  magnetic  field  caused  by  it, 
spreads  out  and  cuts  across  the  wires  of  coil  B.    The  wires 
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on  the  top  of  coil  B  are  cut  by  the  lines  as  they  move 
upward.  This  is  equivalent  to  the  wires  of  B  moving 
downward  and  cutting  the  lines  as  shown  in  Fig.  199.  By 
applying  the  right-hand  rule,  we  see  that  there  would  be  a 
voltage  induced  in  B  tending  to  send  the  current  Out  of  B. 
This  is  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  inducing  current  in  A . 

If  we  apply  this  to  the  lower  sides  of  the  coil,  Fig.  197, 
we  find  that  the  inducing  current  in  coil  A  is  out  in  the 
wires  (Ai)  at  the  bottom,  and  that  the  wires  Bi  of  coil 
B  are  cut  by  the  growing  field  in  such  a  way  as  to  induce 
a  voltage  which  tends  to  send  a  current  in  at  Bi.  Here 
again  we  see  that  the  induced  voltage  in  coil  B  is  opposed 


Holknof  B 

Fio.  199.— Directicm  of  E.M.F. 
joduced  in  secondary  coil. 


Fio.  200. — End  view  of  induction  coil, 
primary  current  growing. 


in  direction  to  the  increasing  current  in  coil  A.  If  we  look 
at  the  end  of  the  coil,  Fig.  200,  we  see  that  the  inducing 
electric  current  in  A  is  in  a  counter-clockwise  direction. 
As  long  as  it  is  increasing,  it  is  causing  an  induced  current 
to  flow  in  £  in  a  clockwise  direction. 

The  magnetic  field  in  the  air  core,  due  to  the  current  in 
B,  is  opposed  to  the  building  up  of  the  field  due  to  the  current 
in  A. 

The  current  in  il  is  trying  to  build  up  a  field  Our  (Fig. 
200),  while  the  current  induced  in  B  tends  to  oppose  this 
building  up  of  a  field  Out  by  neutralizing  it  with  a  field  In. 

There  is  no  electrical  connection  between  coil  A  and  B, 
They  are  very  carefully  insulated  from  each  other.    Yet 
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all  the  time  that  a  current  is  increasing  in  one  direction 
in  A,  it  causes  a  current  to  build  up  in  B.  The  field  of  this 
induced  current  in  B  opposes  the  building  up  of  the  field 
by  the  current  in  A.  As  soon  as  the  current  in  A  reaches 
its  normal  value,  the  lines  of  force  around  the  wires  no  longer 
will  be  spreading  out  and  there  will  be  no  lines  cutting  the 
sides  of  jB,  and  thus  the  induced  current  in  B  will  die  out^ 

The  induced  current  thus  lasts  only  as  long  as  the  "  pri- 
mary "  current  (the  current  in  A)  is  growing.  While  thd 
current  in  A  was  growing,  it  had  to  overcome  both  the 
resistance  of  the  wires  composing  the  coil,  and  also  the 
opposition  of  the  induced  current  in  5,  to  the  building  up 
of  the  field.  As  soon  as  the  current  in  A  reached  its  normal 
value,  the  induced  current  in  B  died  out,  and  there  was 
left  the  resistance  only  of  the  wires  of  A  to  be  overcome.  The 
opposition  to  the  building  up  of  the  field  is  due  to  the 
Inductance  of  the  coil.\  Since  this  opposition  exists  in 
a  coil  not  connected  electrically  with  first  coil,  the  two 
coils  arc  said  to  possess  Mutual  Inductance. 

As  long  as  a  force  is  trying  to  speed  up  a  machine,  it  has 
to  overcome  both  the  friction  (resistance)  and  a  certain 
opposition  to  the  building  up  of  speed.  As  soon  as  the 
normal  speed  is  reached,  the  opposition  to  building  up 
ceases,  and  there  is  only  the  friction  left  to  be  overcome. 
This  opposition  to  building  up  the  speed  is  due  to  the 
Moment  of  Inertia  of  the  moving  parts,  as  we  have  stated 
before. 

By  comparing  these  two  statements,  it  can  be  seen  that 
there  is  a  close  analogy  between  inertia  and  inductance,  in 
that  they  both  oppose  an  increase. 

But  inertia  reaction  not  only  opposes  any  increase  in 
speed,  but  also  opposes  any  decrease  in  speed.  Let  us 
now  consider  how  inductance  reaction  opposes  the  decrease 
of  the  current.  Fig.  201  (1),  (2),  (3),  represents  the  cur- 
rent in  A  dying  out.  The  field  around  each  wire  now 
contracts  and  in    so   doing,  again   cuts   the  wires  of  coil 
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B.  But  this  time  the  cutting  is  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  what  it  was  when  the  field  was  spreading  out.  As 
the  field  was  spreading  out,  there  was  a  current  of  Out 
induced  in  the  coil  5,  which  was  opposite  to  the  current 
of  In  in  il.  Now,  by  applying  the  right-hand  rule,  we 
find  that  when  the  field  is  contracting,  there  is  a  current 
of  In  induced  in  B,  which  is  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
dying  current  In  in  ^4. 

If  we  again  look  at  the  end  view  of  the  coil  (Fig.  202) 
as  the  current  is  dying  out  in  A,  instead  of  increasing,  we 
see  that  the  field  due  to  the  dying  current  in  ^  is  Out 
and  the  field  due  to  the  induced  current  in  B  is  also  Out. 


Fig.  201.— Effect  of  dying  field  in 
induction  ooiL. 


Fio.  202. — End  view  of  coil,  current 
ia'A  dying. 


This  shows  that  the  field  due  to  the  induced  current  B 
opposes  the  decreasing  of  the  magnetic  field  of  current  in 
A  by  building  one  up  in  the  same  direction  as  the  dying 
field. 

This  is  as  we  should  expect,  since  we  have  seen  that 
inductance  is  analogous  to  inertia.  Inertia  reactions 
oppose  any  increase  or  decrease  in  the  existing  speed.  Induced 
currents  oppose  any  increase  or  decrease  in  the  existing  mag- 
netic field, 
\  161.  Direction  of  E.M.F.  Due  to  Inductance.  Lenz's 
Law.  The  Induced  E.M.F.  Tends  to  Set  up  a  Current 
WHOSE  Magnetic  Field  Always  Opposes  any  Change 
IN  THE  ExiBTiNQ  FiBLD.    The  important  word  m  this  law 
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is  the  word  Change.  The  field  of  the  induced  current  does 
not  always  oppose  the  existing  field,  nor  does  it  always  aid 
it,  but  it  always  opposes  any  change  in  it.  Thus  if  the  exist- 
ing field  is  zero,  and  we  send  a  current  through  the  pri- 
mary coil  to  set  up  a  field,  there  will  be  induced  in  the 
secondary  coil  a  current  whose  field  will  be  opposite  to  the 
growing  field,  and  thus  will  tend  to  keep  the  condition  of 
the  field  as  near  zero  as  possible.  But  if  there  is  a  field 
already  within  the  coil,  and  we  try  to  weaken  it,  say  by 
decreasing  the  current  in  the  primary,  there  will  be  induced 
in  the  secondary  coil  a  current  whose  field  will  aid  the 
existing  field  and  tend  to  keep  it  at  the  same  strength. 
The  induced  current  thus  is  always  such  that  its  field 
opposes  any  change  in  the  existing  magnetic  field.  This 
can  be  very  easily  proved  by  thrusting  a  magnet  into  a 
coil  of  wire  which  has  a  galvanometer  in  the  circuit  and 
noting  that  there  is  a  current  induced  in  the  coil,  the  field 
of  which  opposes  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  field,  thus 
tending  to  neutralize  it  and  keep  the  condition  wdthin 
the  coil  neutral.  When  the  magnet  is  withdrawn  there 
is  a  current  induced,  the  field  of  which  is  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  magnet  field,  thus  tending  to  keep  up  the 
existing  condition  of  the  field. 

162.  Induction  Coils:  Jump  Spark.  One  type  of 
induction  coil  often  used  for  igniting  the  charge  in  a  gas 
engine  depends  upon  this  induced  current  in  the  secondary 
coil. 

The  primary  has  comparatively  few  turns  of  heavy  wire; 
the  secondary  has  many  turns  of  fine  wire.  A  core  of  soft 
iron  is  put  within  the  coils  to  strengthen  the  magnetic 
field.  See  Fig.  203.  The  secondary  circuit  B  has  an 
air  gap  in  it.  This  gap  is  between  two  points  (R  and  Ri) 
which  are  inside  the  cylinder  of  the  gas  engine.  The 
primary  circuit  A  is  connected  to  a  set  of  battery  cells. 
The  cam  first  closes  the  primary  circuit  and  causes  a  field 
to  be  set  up  in  the  coil.     Then,  as  the  cam  opens  the  primary 
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circuit,  the  field  is  suddenly  diminished  as  the  current  in 

the  primary  dies  out.     This  causes  a  high  induced  E.M.F. 

to  be  set  up  in  the  secondary,  because  the  field  on  dying 

out  cuts    the  large    number    of 

turns   in    the    secondary    at    a 

rapid  rate.     This  induced  E.M.F* 

is  high  enough  to  cause  a  spark 

to    jump    between    the    points 

R  and  R\,  and  ignite  the  charge 

of  gas  in   the   cylinder.     There 

is     a     small    spark    when    the 

circuit  in  the  primary  is  made, 

because    the   growing    field  cuts 

the    wdres     of     the     secondary 

coil.     But  the  field  grows  much 

slower  than  it  dies  out  and  thus 

the   induced    E.M.F.   is  not   as 

great    and    the   spark   is   much 

more  feeble. 

163.  Ruhmkorff  Coils.  A  Ruhmkorff  coil  is  built  on 
the  same  plan  as  the  jump  spark  coil.  The  number 
of  turns  in  the  secondary  is  many  times  the  number  in 
the  primary,  and  thus  the  voltage  across  the  secondary  is 
many  times  that  across  the  primary.  The  voltage  of  the 
secondary  should  be  in  about  the  same  ratio  to  the  voltage 
of  the  primary  as  the  numb(;r  of  turns  in  the  secondary  is  to 
the  number  of  turns  in  the  primary.  Of  course  what  is 
gained  in  voltage  is  lost  in  amperage. 

The  Ruhmkorff  coil  has  an  interrupter  in  the  primary, 
which  works  very  rapidly,  sometimes  as  high  as  200  times 
a  second.  This  will  cause  a  continuous  discharge  of  sparks 
to  pass  across  the  spark  gap  in  the  secondary  when  the 
current  is  broken.  The  current  for  the  primary  is  usually 
supplied  by  battery  cells.  This  type  of  coil  is  in  general 
use  with  a  gas  engine,  in  which  case,  when  the  cam  in 
Fig.  203  closes  the  primary  circuit,  the  interrupter  makes 


Fig.  203. — Jump  spark  coil. 
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and  breaks  it  very  rapidly,  causing  a  series  of  sparks  acro^ss 
the  gap  in  the  secondary. 

164.  Transformers.  Transformers  are  mutual  induction 
coils  used  on  alternating  current  lines  for  raising  or  lowering 
the  voltage.  Each  transformer  consists  of  a  primary  coil  and 
a  secondary  coil  wound  on  a  core  of  soft  iron  or  annealed 
steel. 

We  have  seen  that  it  is  much  more  efficient  to  transmit 
power  at  high  voltages.  Accordingly,  the  coil  of  few  turns  is 
connected  to  the  generator  and  the  coil  of  many  turns  to 
the  line.  The  voltage  of  the  line  is  then  approximately  as 
many  times  higher  than  the  voltage  of  the  generator  as  the 
number  of  turns  in  the  line  coil  is  greater  than  those  in  the 
coil  connected  to  the  generator.  A  transformer  so  connected 
is  called  a  "  Step-up  "  transformer.  Since  it  is  difficult 
to  use  this  high  voltage  for  driving  motors,  etc.,  it  is  "  stepped 
down  "  wherever  it  is  to  be  used.  This  is  done  by  con- 
necting in  the  same  kind  of  a  transformer,  putting  the  liigh 
voltage  side  (the  one  with  the  large  number  of  turns)  in 
the  line,  and  connecting  the  low  tension  side  to  the  motor. 
Thus,  by  means  of  two  transformers  of  the  same  kind, 
alternating  current  power  may  be  generated  and  used  at 
low  voltage,  yet  transmitted  at  high  voltage.  The  trans- 
formers of  the  present  date  being  remarkably  efficient, 
the  loss  in  transmission  is  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Transformers  are  made  in  two  geneial  types:  (a)  the 
Core-type,  Fig.  204,  in  which  the  coils  are  wound  around 
the  iron  con^s.  (6)  The  Shell-type,  in  wliich  the  iron  core 
is  l)uilt  around  the  coils. 

Figs.  203  to  208  present  a  good  idea  of  the  appearance 
and  construction  of  a  shell  type  transfonner.  Fig  205 
illustrates  the  appearance  of  the  transformer  in  its  iron 
case.  The  leads  or  '^  taps  "  coming  through  the  case  arc 
the  ends  of  the  low  voltage  coils.  Note,  by  inspecting  the 
diagrams,  that  both  the  primary  and  secondary  coils  are 
divided  into   two  parts.     This  gives  a  possibility  of  two 
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voltages  being  taken  from  the  transforincr,  by  permitting 
the  coils  to  be  joined  either  in  series  or  parallel.     Note  also 


Fta.  zoo.— Vip-  „t  .-,„.■  anrt  roils. 

that  the  core  is  laminated  to  reduce  the  eddy  current»  to 
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1.  207,— AnolhiT  vie*  of  core  and  n 
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A  transformer  is  usually  represented  by  a  diagram  as 
in  Fig.  209.     Sometimes  a  diagram  as  in  Fig.  210  is  used. 

The  action  of  a  transformer  follows  the  same  principle 
as  the  action  of  a  jump  spark  coil  except  that  the  current 


High  Tenaioii  or 
Primary  Colls 


Low  Tension  or 
Secondary  CoU 


Fio.  209. — Tonvontional  diaintun 
of  tnuisformcr. 


Secondary 
CoU 


Fio.  210. — Anothor  way  of  ropreHcnting 
a  traiirtformer. 


in  the  low  tension  side  instead  of  being  ])oriodically  broken, 
is  periodically  reversed  by  being  connected  to  a  source  of 
alternating   current. 

The  current  in  the  high  tension  side  on  a  step-up  con- 
nection thus  opposes  not  only  the  dyinc^  out  of  a  magnetic 
field  in  the  core,  but  also  an  actual  setting  up  of  a  field  in 
the  opposite  direction.      Since  current  in  the  low  tension 
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Fio.  211. — High  tension  transmission  by  means  of  transformers. 

coils  alternates,  the  field  in  the  core  continually  changes 
from  a  maximum  in  one  direction  to  a  maximum  in  the 
other,  and  there  is  thus  induced  in  the  high  tension  coils 
an  alternating  E.M.F.  which  tends  to  oppose  this  continu- 
ous change^  according  to  Lenz's  law. 
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The  method  of  transmission  by  step-up  and  step-down 
transformers  is  shown  in  Fig.  211.  Notice  the  peculiar 
circumstance  that  the  alternating  current  motors  Mi, 
M2  and  M3,  have  no  electrical  connection  with  the  generator 
G,  yet  they  draw  all  their  power  from  it.  Note  also  that 
the  transformers  Ti,  To  and  T3  are  connected  in  parallel. 

165.  Self  Induction.  Suppose  we  have  a  piece  of  wire 
1000  ft.  long  and  of  11  ohms  resistance.  If  we  stretch 
this  wire  out  straight,  "  line  and  return  "  for  transmittmg 
power  500  ft.,  and  impress  110  volts  across  its  terminals, 
a  current  of  10  amperes  will  flow,  according  to  Ohm's  law. 


FiQ.  212. — Induction  coil.    Self  induction. 


The  instant  we  close  the  switch  the  current  rises  to  a  steady 
value  of  10  amperes  and  remains  so  until  wo  break  the 
circuit.  On  breaking  the  circuit,  a  very  slight  spark,  if 
anv,   is  noticed. 

Now  suppose  we  wind  this  same  wire  into  a  single  coil 
on  an  iron  core  as  in  Fig.  212.  The  coil  still  has  11  ohms 
resistance.  When  a  pressure  of  110  volts  is  now  put  across 
its  terminals,  the  ammeter  in  series  with  the  coil  w411  register 
10  amperes,  in  obedience  to  Ohm's  law.  But  it  will  not 
register  the  10  amperes  the  instant  that  the  switch  S  is 
thrown.     It  will   require   a  considerable  interval   of  time 
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to  acquire  the  steady  value  of  10  amperes.  If  we  should 
take  data  concerning  the  current  and  the  length  of  time 
since  the  switch  was  closed,  we  would  secure  some  such 
results  as  the  following: 


Time  Elapsed  since  Switch  was  Cloefxl. 
in  Seconds. 

Current  in  Amperes. 

0 

0 

.1 

4.2 

.2 

6.6 

.3 

8.0 

.4 

9.0 

.5 

9.3 

.6 

9.6 

.7 

9.8 

.8 

9.9 

.9 

10.0 

1.0 

10.0 

Plotting  these  data,  for  current  strength   and  time,  we 
would  get  a  curve  as  in  Fig.  213. 
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Fig.  213. — Relation  of  current  in  coil  to  time  elapsed  since  voltage  was  impressed 

across  terminals. 

Note  that  it  required  .9  second  for  the  current  to  rise 
to  its  full  value,  after  the  pressure  of  110  volts  was  thrown 
across  the  coil.  But  once  the  current  reached  the  value 
10  amperes,  which  it  should  have  according  to  Ohm's  law, 
it  remained  constant.     After  the  voltage  had  been  on  for 
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.2  second,  the  current  had  risen  to  only  6.6  amperes. 
There  must  be  some  property  in  a  single  coil  wound  in 
this  way  which  was  not  present  in  a  straight  wire  and  which 
now  opposes  any  rise  of  the  current. 

If,  as  before,  wo  pull  the  switch  S,  we  find  that  the  current 
has  a  tendency  to  keep  flowing,  as  is  evidenced,  by  the 
spark  at  the  breaking  points  of  the  switch.  There  is 
evidently  some  property  in  the  circuit  in  this  form  which 
opposes  the  dying  out  of  the  current.  This  property  in 
a  single  circuit  which  opposes  both  the  building  up  and 
the  dying  out  of  the  current  is  called  Self  Inductance. 
A  momentary  E.M.F.  which  is  set  up  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  the  change  that  is  taking  place  is  called  the 
Induced  E.M.F.  It  is  this  E.M.F.  induced  in  the  circuit 
which  keeps  the  current  down.  The  current  in  any  circuit 
is  always  proportional  to  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  impressed 
E.M.F.  and  induced  E.M.F.  When  a  circuit  possesses 
high  self  inductance,  which  we  shall  see  it  does  when  it 
possesses  p  strong  magnetic  field,  this  induced  E.M.F.  is 
great  if  wo  try  to  suddenly  build  up  a  current,  or  destroy 
a  current  in  the  circuit. 

During  the  time  the  current  was  increasing,  the  induced 
E.M.F.  was  opposing  the  impressed  E.M.F.  and  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  voltages  determined  the  current. 
Thus,  at  the  end  of  .2  second,  since  the  current  was  only 
6.6  amperes  and  the  impressed  voltage  was  110  volts,  there 
must  have  been  an  induced  E.M.F.  which  opposed  the 
impressed  E.M.F.  and  cut  the  current  down.  For  a  growing 
current  we  might  express  this  in  the  form  of  an  equation: 

^        li    ' 

where      i  =momcntary  value  of  growing  current; 
e=         ''  "      induced  E.M.F.; 

/i^  =  resistance  of  circuit. 
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The  induced  E.M.F.  at  the  end  of  .2  second  can  then  be 
found  as  follows: 

6.6=-^^, 

6  =  110-66; 
=44  volts. 

At  the  end  of  A  second,  the  induced  E.M.F.  would  be 
much  less: 

-^      11    ' 

6  =  110-99 
=  11  volts. 

By  the  curve  being  steeper  at  the  .2  second  point,  we  see 
that  the  current  is  changing  more  rapidly  then  than  at  .4 
second   point. 

The  induced  E.M.P\  is  then  greatest  when  the  current 
is  changing  at  the  greatest  rate,  and  dies  out  entirely  when 
the  current  becomes  steady. 

As  the  current  is  dying  out,  the  self  inductance  of  the 
circuit  tends  to  keep  it  flowing,  by  setting  up  an  induced 
E.M.F.  to  cause  a  current  to  flow  in  the  same  direction. 
This  induced  E.M.F.  is  also  proportional  to  the  rate  of 
change  in  the  current.  And  since  a  current  has  a  tendency 
to  die  out  very  rapidly  as  the  circuit  is  broken,  the  induced 
E.M.F.  may  be  very  great  and  cause  a  heavy  momentary 
surge  of  current.  This  is  noted  in  the  arcing  at  the  break, 
when  a  circuit  of  high  self  inductance  is  broken. 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  even  a  single  circuit  possesses 
the  property  of  inductance  if  it  has  a  strong  magnetic 
field.  The  inductance  sets  up  an  E.M.F.  which  opposes 
any  change  in  the  existing  current  of  the  circuit.  This 
property  is  called  Self  Inductance,  when  the  momentary 
E.M.F.  is  induced  in  the  same  circuit  in  which  the  current 
change  takes  place.     It  is  exactly  Uke  the  induced  TSi.^.^ , 
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which  the  property  of  Mdtual  Inddctancb  sets  «p  in 
another  coil.  The  induced  E.il.F.  in  each  case  obeys 
Lcnz's  law  and  tends  to  set  up  a  current  which  shall  oppose 
any  change  in  the  existing  magnetic  field. 

166-  Cause  of  Self  Inductance.  Hake  and  Break  Spark 
Coil.  Consider  Fig.  214.  A  current  is  made  to  enter  at 
M.  It  first  reaches  the  wire  Ai.  A  field  in  growing 
around  Ai  cuts  A3,  and  by  the  right-hand  rule,  induces  an 
E.M.F.  which  tends  to  send  a  current  Out.  But  a  current 
of  In  is  being  sent  through  A3.  This  growing  current  of 
In  in  A^  is  thus  opposed  by  the  E.M.F.  of  Our  induced  by 
the  growing  field   around   Ai.     Similarly,  the   current   in 


A5  is  opposed  by  an  E.M.F.  induced  by  the  growing  field 
around  Aa,  and  the  current  in  A^  by  the  growing  field  of 
current  in  A2,  etc. 

Also,  if  we  consider  the  entire  field  within  the  coil,  we 
see  that  an  E.M.F.  is  induced  in  the  coil,  which  tends  to  set 
up  a  current  opposing  the  building  up  of  a  field  within  it. 
Thus  a  growing  current  in  such  a  coil  is  said  to  be  "  choked  " 
back,  and  takes  some  measurable  length  of  time  to  come 
up  to  the  full  value  as  expres-sed  by  Ohm's  law. 

In  a  like  manner,  when  the  circuit  is  broken  and  the 
field  around  the  wires  and  within  the  coil  starts  to  die  out, 
the  wires  are  again  cut  by  the  field,  though  this  time  in  a 
direction  which  seta  up  an  E.M.F,  tending  to  maintain 
the  field  and  current  as  it  is. 
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If  the  magnetic  field  is  sufficiently  strong  and  the  current 
is  broken  suddenly,  the  voltage  induced  by  the  dying  field 
cutting  the  wires  of  the  coil  may  be  many  times  the  original 
impressed  voltage.  Use  is  made  of  this  fact  in  the  Make 
AND  Break  Spark  Coil. 

A  single  coil  of  many  turns,  as  in  Fig.  215,  is  wound  on 
core  of  soft  iron  wires.     A  moving  point  P2,  makes  contact 
with  a  stationary  point  Pi.     Both  are  inside  the  cylinder 
of  a  gas  engine.    This  causes 
a  current  to  flow  through  the 
coil    and    set    up    a    strong 
magnetic    field.      When    the 
point  P2  leaves  Pi  there  is  a 
sudden  breaking  down  of  this 
magnetic  field  which  sets  up 
enough    induced    E.M.F.     to 
cause  a  spark  to  jump  across 
the  gap  now  existing  between 
P,  and  P2. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  principle  that  whenever 
an  inductive  circuit  (one  having  a  strong  magnetic  field) 
is  suddenly  broken,  the  induced  E.M.F.  is  likely  to  set  up 
an  arc  at  the  breaking  point. 

167.  Inductance  a  Property  of  the  Circuit.  The  prop- 
erty of  inductance  is  a  property  of  the  circuit,  not  of  the 
electric  current  or  voltage.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the 
shape  and  size  of  the  circuit  and  upon  the  magnetic  per- 
meability of  the  surrounding  medium.  If  the  medium 
consists  of  iron,  which  has  a  high  permeability,  and  the 
circuit  consists  of  a  coil  of  wire,  the  inductance  of  the  circuit 
is  great.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  circuit  consists  of  a 
straight  wire  strung  in  the  air,  which  has  low  permeability, 
the  inductance  of  the  circuit  will  be  extremely  small.  The 
current,  voltage,  power,  etc.,  have  nothing  to  do  wnth  the 
amount  of  inductance  of  the  circuit,  though  these  are 
often  affected  by  the  inductance. 


Fui.  215. —  Induction  coil.    Make  and 
break  spark  coil. 
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Inductance,  then,  is  not  a  material  things  but  merely 
a  term  which  expresses  the  result  of  a  certain  arrangement 
of  wires,  iron,  air,  etc.,  in  an  electric  circuit.  It  has  been 
likened  to  Moment  of  Inertia,  which  is  not  a  material 
thing y  but  merely  a  term  which  expresses  the  result  of  a 
certain  arrangement  of  weights,  etc.,  about  an  axis. 
Moment  of  inertia  is  not  a  property  of  matter,  force,  or 
energy,  but  of  the  machine  which  conveys  the  energy;  that 
is,  of  the  energy  circuit. 

And  just  as  the  moment  of  inertia  is  represented  by  an  alge- 
braic equation,  so  is  the  inductance  also.  In  fact.  Induct- 
ance can  be  defined  as  the  name  of  a  certain  algebraic  expres- 
sion relating  to  the  shape,  size,  etc.,  of  an  electric  circuit. 

Now  that  we  are  familiar  with  the  effect  of  this  property 
of  inductance,  we  may  study  the  algebraic  expression  by 
which  it  is  represented  and  measured. 

168.  Computation  of  Self  Inductance.  We  have  seen 
that  the  effect  of  inductance  in  an  electric  circuit  is  anal- 
ogous to  the  effect  of  inertia  in  a  moving  machine.  Inertia 
produces  a  reactive  force  which  opposes  any  change  of  speed 
in  the  machine.  The  amount  of  this  reaction  is  measured 
by  the  product  of  the  mass  of  the  machine  times  the  rate 
of  change  produced  in  the  velocity.  That  is,  we  write  the 
equation : 

/=massXrate  of  change  of  speed, 
or 

where  /= reacting  force  due  to  inertia; 

m=mass  of  body; 
a  =  acceleration  (rate  of  change  of  speed). 

If  we  use  "  V  "  (velocity)  instead  of  "  a  "  (acceleration), 
and  consider  the  body  to  start  from  rest  ('*  0  "  velocity) 
and  to  get  up  "  y  "  ft.  per  sec.  in  'W  '*  seconds,  we  could 
express  the  '*  rate  of  change  of  speed  *'  by  the  quantity 

V 

—  instead  of  by  a. 
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Wc  might  then  write  the  equation  as, 

Similarly,  inductance  produces  a  reacting  force  (an  electro- 
motive force)  which  opposes, the  change  of  the  current. 
We  may  therefore  write  the  equation, 

E  (force)  =L  (inductance)  X  rate  of  change  of  current. 

If  we  consider  the  current  to  start  at  ''  0  "  and  rise  to 
*'  /  "  amperes  in  "  i  "  seconds,  we  can  represent  the  "  rate 

of  change  of  current  "  by  the  quantity  —. 

L 

Our  equation  then  becomes 

(1)  ^^=^'^T 

where       E=induced  electromotive  force  in  volts; 
L  =  inductance  in  ^enrt/s; 
/=  current  in  amperes; 
^=time  in  seconds, 

A  Henry  may  then  be  defined  as  the  Inductance  of  a 
circuit,  in  which  a  change  of  one  ampere  per  second 
produces  an  Induced  E.M.F.  of  one  Volt. 

This    equation   is    similar   to   the   mechanics    equation, 

V    ,  , 

f=mX-Tj  in  which  we  might  define  the  unit  m  as  the  m^ass 

of  a  body,  in  which  a  change  of  velocity  of  one  ft.  per  sec.  in  a 
second  produces  a  reaction  of  one  pound.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  we  do  not  measure  mass  as  a  quantity  in  itself, 
but  always  express  the  value  of  m  by  the  algebraic  quantity 

(— j,    which    contains  quantities  which  we  can  measure. 

In  the  same  way,  we  have  to  find  the  value  of  L  from 
an  algebraic  expression  containing  quantities  which  we 
can  measure. 
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This  algebraic  expression  for  the  value  of  L  for  a  coil 
can  be  worked  out  from  the  definition  and  from  the  above 
equation. 

We  have  seen  that  L  is  the  value  of  the  inductance  when 
E  volts  are  produced  by  a  change  of  /  amperes  in  t  seconds. 

We  know  that  one  volt  is  produced  by  one  wire  cutting 
10®  lines  of  force  per  sec,  or 


E 


<f> 


im 


where       A'=induced  E.M.F.  in  one  wire; 
^=numlx;r  of  lines  cut; 
t  =time  of  cutting. 

Now  if  there  arc  N  turns  of  wire  in  a  coil  which  cut  the 
lines,  then  the  E.M.F.  induced  in  the  coil  becomes: 

0.V 


(2) 


E 


lOH' 


Hut  wo   have   scion   by   Eq.    (1)   that   A'=LXy. 
Therefore  (1)=(2),  or 


Multiplying  each  side  by  t 
(3) 


0.V 


W(^  hiivo  soon  in  Chiiptcr  VI  that 


and 

(r.) 

ami 
(6) 


^      (R 


3/  =  1.26A7, 


(R=— r- 
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Then  by  substituting  (5)  and  (6)  in  (4)  we  get, 

.7,                              .     \,2^NlfiA 
\*)  <p= 7 . 

Substituting  this  value  of  0  in  Eq.  (3)  we  obtain, 

^^^ — wr~' 

and  dividing  through  by  /, 

(8)       L^ T7)8i"'  sometimes  written  -^-17797     > 

where       L=  inductance  in  henry s; 
iV=  number  of  turns; 
/£  =  permeability  of  core; 
A  =section  area  of  core  in  sq.cms.; 
Z=length  of  core  in  centimeters. 

This  is  the  usual  equation  which  is  used  whenever  it  is 
desired  to  find  the  inductance  of  a  given  coil,  wound  on 
a  given  core. 

If  the  coil  is  a  solenoid  with  mean  radius  r,  and  length 
Z,  with  an  air  core,  the  equation  may  be  changed  as  follows: 

126=—- 
A  =7:r^; 

Thus  the  equation: 

becomes, 
(.)  L^^. 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  generally  dealing  with  the  induc- 
tance of  transformer  coils  and  electric  appliances  contain- 
ing more  or  less  iron   in  the   circuit,   Eq.  (8)  is   of  the 
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greatest   practical   importance.    The   tWo   may   be   used 
interchangeably  without  any  very  great  error. 

Example  (1).  What  is  the  inductance  of  the  primary  coil  of  a 
transformer  having  400  turns,  if  the  iron  core  is  60  centimeters 
long  and  300  sq.cms.  section  area?    Assume  /£  — 1500. 


1.26A>.1^ 

l(jH      ' 


iV  =  400  turns; 

^=1500; 

A  =300  sq.cms; 

1=60; 

1.26X400X400X1500X300 

10»X60 
=  15.1  henry  s. 

Example  (2).  Suppose  the  current  in  the  above  coil  to  change 
from  26  to  2  amperes  in  3  seconds,  what  average  voltage  would 
be  induced? 

E  =  Lx}; 

/     26-2     ^ 

—  =  — - —  =  8  amps,  per  sec; 

E  =  LXS 
=  15.1X8 
=  120.8  volts. 

Example  (3).  If  the  above  change  had  taken  place  in  .004  of 
a  second,  what  average  voltage  would  have  been  induced  in  the 
coil? 

/     26-2 

—  =  — --—  =  6000  amps,  per  sec. ; 
{       .(X}4 

E  =  LX6000 

=  15.1X6000 

=  90,600  volts. 

Problem  1-10.  A  coil  of  800  turns  is  wound  on  a  wrought 
iron  ring,  the  mean  diameter  of  which  is  15  cms.,  cross-section 
area  20  s(|.cms.  Permeability  of  iron  =  1200.  What  is  the 
inductance  of  the  coil? 

Problem  2-10.  A  current  of  30  amperes  is  flowing  in  coil  of 
Problem  1.     If  the  current  is  reduced  to  18  amperes,  the  decrease 
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taking  place  in  one-quarter  second,  what  average  voltage  will  be 
induced? 

Problem  3-10.  Compute  the  inductance  of  a  coil  75  cms.  long, 
4  cms.  in  diameter,  containing  2000  turns.    Air  core. 

Problem  4-10.  The  core  of  a  transformer  has  two  coils  wound 
on  it.  The  primary  consists  of  120  turns,  the  secondary  of  1200 
turns.  The  core  is  annealed  sheet  steel,  average  permeability 
of  2000,  72  cms.  long,  140  cms.  cross-section  area.  What  is 
the  inductance  of  primary  and  secondary  coils? 

Problem  6-10.  A  "  choke  "  coil  is  formed  by  winding  200 
turns  on  a  ring  consisting  of  annealed  sheet  iron,  permeabiUty 
1800,  60  cms.  long  and  200  sq.cms.  cross-section  area.  What  is 
the  inductance  of  circuit? 

169.  Computation  of  Mutual  Inductance.  When  two  coils 
are  placed  together  in  such  a  way  that  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
current  in  the  turns  on  one  coU  causes  a  cutting  of  lines  of  force 
by  the  turns  of  the  other  coil,  they  are  said  to  have  a  Mutual 
Inductance,  as  we  have  seen.  The  symbol  for  mutual  inductance 
is  Lm,  and  is  equal  to  unity,  or  one  henry,  when  a  change  of  one 
ampere  per  second  in  one  coil  causes  an  induced  E.M.F.  of  one  volt 
in  the  other. 

Jump  spark  induction  coils,  Ruhmkorff  coils  and  transformers 
depend  upon  this  principle  of  mutual  induction  for  their  action, 
as  explained  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter. 

The  equation  for  tne  value  of  the  mutual  inductance  of  two 
coils  becomes  very  simple  if  the  two  are  woimd  on  the  same 
magnetic  core  and  have  about  the  same  diameter. 

_4;rW,Ar,rV 
10./       ' 

where      iVi  =  number  of  turns  on  one  coil; 

iV,  =»  number  of  turns  on  the  other  coil ; 
r  =  radius  of  the  inner  coil  in  centimeters. 

Note  that  the  equation  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  self-inductance 
of  the  two  coils  wound  as  one  on  a  core,  except  that  instead  of 
squaring  the  total  nimiber  of  turns  in  both  coils,  the  number  of 
turns  on  one  coil  is  multiplied  by  the  number  of  turns  on  the 
other. 

In  fact,  this  equation  for  mutual  inductance  can  easily  be  derived 
in  the  same  way  as  that  for  self-inductance  by  taking  into  account 
the  fact  that  the  changing  current  in  the  coil  with  N^  turns  causes 
the  conductors  of  the  coil  with  JV,  turns  to  be  cut  by  the  changing 
fluxy  and  induces  voltage  in  them. 
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Problem  6-10.  What  is  the  mutual  inductance  of  two  coils 
wound  on  a  circular  wooden  core  4  cms.  in  diameter  and  60  cms. 
long?    One  coil  contains  200  turns,  and  the  other  400  turns. 

Problem  7-10.  If  the  core  of  Problem  6-10  were  of  iron  (fi^ 
1600),  what  would  the  mutual  inductance  be? 

Problem  8-10.  (a)  If  the  current  in  coil  containing  200  turns 
Problem  6-10,  were  (!hanged  at  the  rate  of  100  amperes  per  sec., 
what  voltage  would  be  induced  in  the  other  coil?  (6)  Answer 
same  question  for  coils  in  Problem  7-10. 

Problem  9-10.  If  the  current  in  coil  containing  400  turns. 
Problem  7-10,  be  changed  at  the  rate  of  100  amperes  per  sec., 
what  voltage  will  be  induced  in  the  other  coil? 

170.  Inductance  of  Transmission  Lines.  It  is  necessary  at 
times  to  compute  inductance  of  straight  parallel  conductors, 
especially  when  used  in  telephony,  telegraphy,  or  long  power 
transmission.  When  twin  non-magnetic  wires  are  strung  in  this 
way  in  the  air,  and  used  as  "line  and  return,"  the  inductance 
may  be  computed  by  means  of  the  following  equation : 


=  ^^9.211ogio^  +  A 


10* 

where  Z= length  of  oiie  wire  in  centimeters; 

*S= space  between  centers  of  wires  in  centimeters; 
r  =  radius  of  wire  in  centimeters. 

Problem  10-10.  Compute  the  inductance  in  a  100-mile  aerial 
line  consisting  of  two  copper  wires  20  inches  apart,  each  No.  6 
B.  &  S. 

Problem  11-10.  What  voltage  would  be  induced  across  the 
temiinals  of  the  line  in  Problem  10-10  if  the  current  changed  from 
-1-20  amperes  to  —20  amperes  in  -^^  of  a  second. 

171.  Effect  of  Self  Inductance  in  an  Alternating  Current 
Circuit.  Suppose  the  coil  in  Fig.  212  were  placed  in  an 
altcraating  current  circuit  of  110  volts.  As  soon  as  the 
voltage  was  thrown  across  its  terminals  the  current  would 
start  to  rise  as  in  curve  213.  But  long  before  the  current 
had  time  to  reach  a  value  of  10  amperes,  the  voltage  would 
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be   reversed  by  the  generator.     The   current   would  •  con- 
tinue to  rise  for  a  little  while,  although  the  voltage  was 
falling,  but  would  not  have  time  to  reach  the  value  of  10 
amperes  before  it,  too,  started  to  fall.     In  the  meantime, 
the  voltage  has  actually  reversed  and  is  now  tending  to 
force  a  current  through  the  coil  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Under  such  conditions  the  current  falls  very  rapidly,  and 
begins  to  flow  in  the  opposite  direction.     But  here,  too, 
long  before  it  reaches  a  value  of  10  amperes,  the  voltage 
that  started  it  flowing  in  this  direction  has  fallen  to  zero 
and  is  urging  it  to  flow  in  the  direction  in  which  it  started. 
Thus  the  effect  of  inductance  in   an  alternating  current 
circuit  is  to  keep  the  current  value  down,  or  to  ''  choke  " 
it  back,  by  making  it  lag   so   far  behind    the  impressed 
voltage  that  it  does  not  have  time  to  get  up  to  the  value 
it  would  reach  on  a  direct  current  circuit.     The  higher  the 
frequency,  i.e.,  the  faster  the  voltage  is  reversed,  the  smaller 
the  current  in  the  circuit,  because  the  shorter  the  time 
in  which  it  has  to  grow  in  either  direction,  and  the  further 
it  lags  behind  the  voltage;   the  changes  in  current  taking 
place  considerably  later  than  the  corresponding  changes  in 
the  voltage. 
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SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  X 

The  kinetic  energy  of  an  electric  circuit  lies  in  its  mag- 
netic field.  The  strength  of  the  magnetic  field,  other  things 
being  equal,  depends  upon  the  shape  of  the  electric  circuit 
and  the  medium  in  which  the  field  li^.  It  is  convenient 
to  express  this  effect  of  "  shape  of  circuit  and  medium  of 
field  "  by  means  of  an  algebraic  equation. 

INDUCTANCE  is  the  term  applied  to  this  equation,  as  de- 
scribed above.  It  may  be  likened  to  the  algebraic  expression 
used  in  mechanics  and  known  by  the  term  Moment  of  Inertia. 
As  long  as  a  current  is  at  a  constant  value  in  a  circuit,  the 
property  of  Inductance  does  not  make  itself  known,  just  as 
the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  fiy  wheel  does  not  affect  the  run- 
•  ning  of  a  machine  as  long  as  the  speed  is  constant. 

LENZ'S  LAW.  By  means  of  this  property  of  inductance 
there  is  an  induced  E.M.F.  set  up,  wheoiever  the  strength  of 
any  magnetic  field  is  changed,  tending  to  cause  an  electric 
current  to  flow  in  such  a  direction  as  to  oppose  any  change 
taking  place  in  the  strength  of  the  field. 

SELF  INDUCTANCE  is  the  property  which  causes  this 
induced  E.M.F.  to  be  set  up  in  the  same  electric  circuit  in 
which  a  change  in  current,  and  consequently  a  change  in 
magnetic  field,  is  taking  place. 

BiUTUAL  INDUCTANCE  is  the  property  which  causes  an 
induced  E.M.F.  to  be  set  up  in  a  second  circuit,  by  a  change 
of  current  in  the  first. 

HENRY:  UNIT  OF  INDUCTANCE.  When  a  change  of 
one  ampere  per  sec.  sets  up  an  induced  E.M.F.  of  one  volt, 
the  circuit  is  said  to  possess  an  Inductance  of  one  henry. 
Symbol    (L). 

EQUATIONS    FOR    INDUCTANCE. 

Self  Inductance,  L  =  — rr— -, 

loH 


or 


Mutual  Inductance,     Lm  = 


47:2N*r* 
4;r*N  ,Nar» 
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For  straight  transmission  lines 


9.21  logio^  +  i 


10" 

INDUCTION  COILS.  JUMP  SPARK:  TWO  COIL.  By 
suddenly  breaking  the  current  in  the  primary  coil,  which 
is  of  few  turns  wound  on  an  iron  core,  a  high  E.M.F.  is  induced 
by  mutual  Induction,  across  the  terminal  of  the  secondary 
coil  which  has  many  turns.  If  these  terminals  are  separated 
by  a  small  space,  a  spark  will  jump  across  this  gap  when  the 
primary  circuit  is  broken.  Accordingly,  these  secondary 
terminals  are  often  located  within  the  cylinder  of  an  explosion 
engine  for  the  purpose  of  firing  the  explosive  mixture,  by 
means  of  the  spark  thus  produced. 

RUHMKORFF:  TWO  COIL.  An  automatic  device  in 
an  arrangement  like  the  above,  opens  and  closes  the  primary 
circuit  very  rapidly,  thus  causing  a  flow  of  sparks  across  the 
terminals  of  the  secondary.    In  general  use  with  gas  engines. 

MAKE  AND  BREAK  SPARK:  SINGLE  COIL.  When 
even  a  small  current  is  broken  in  a  single  coil  of  many  turns 
wound  on  iron  core,  the  self  induction  causes  a  spark  to 
jump  across  the  break.  The  break  may  be  made  to  occur 
in  the  cylinder  of  a  gas  engine  and  explode  the  mixture. 

TRANSFORMERS  consist  of  primary,  and  secondary  coils 
wound  on  a  ring  of  laminated  annealed  steel.  An  alternating 
current  in  one  coil  causes  a  continual  change  in  the  magnetic 
field.  This  induces  an  E.M.F.  in  the  other  coil.  The  ratio 
of  the  E.M.F.'s  across  the  two  coils  approximately  equals 
the  ratio  of  the  number  of  turns  in  the  two  coils.  Trans- 
formers can  therefore  be  used  to  raise  or  lower  the  voltage 
in  an  A.C.  circuit.     Efficiency,  very  high. 

EFFECT  OF  SELF  INDUCTANCE  IN  A.C.  CIRCUITS. 
(I)  Reduces  the  value  of  the  current.  (2)  Causes  current 
to   "  lag "   behind   the  voltage. 
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PROBLEMS  ON  CHAPTER  X 

12-10.  The  current  in  a  circuit  is  changed  from  0  to  80  amperes 
in  2  seconds.  The  induced  voltage  is  16  volts.  What  b  the 
inductance  of  the  circuit? 

13-10.  What  voltage  is  required  to  reverse  a  current  of  80 
amperes  in  2  seconds  in  circuit  of  Problem  12-10? 

• 

14-10.  How  often  per  second  will  an  alternating  E.M.F.  of 
220  volts  reverse  a  current  of  4  amperes  in  a  circuit  of  .05  henry 
inductance? 

16-10.  Find  the  inductance  of  a  coil  14  cms.  long,  8  cms. 
diameter,  having  200  turns  of  wire,  (o)  with  air  core;  (6)  with 
iron  core  of  2000  permeability. 

16-10.  Find  the  inductance  of  a  primary  coil  of  a  transformer 
having  1000  turns.  Length  of  magnetic  circuit  is  50  cms.,  area 
300  s(|.cms.     Permeability  of  iron  =  1600. 

17-10.  If  secondary  coil  of  above  transformer  has  100  turns, 
what  is  the  inductance  of  its  circuit? 

18-10.  An  alternating  pressure  of  2000  volts,  maximum  value, 
which  alternated  120  times  (i.e.,  went  from  maximum  value  in 
one  direction  to  maximum  value  in  the  other  dinH'tion  in  one  second) 
was  placed  across  the  primary  coil  of  transformer  in  Problem  l(i. 
Whiit  was  the  maximum  current?  (Assume  zero  resistance  for 
primary  and  no  current  in  secondary). 

19-10.  How  much  voltage  would  be  induced  across  the  secondary 
coil  in  Problem  17,  if  the  conditions  of  Problems  17,  18,  and  19 
held  true? 

20-10.  An  iron  ring  (/£  =  1000)  has  a  cross  section  of  40  sq.cms., 
and  an  average  length  of  90  cms.  How  many  turns  of  wire  must 
be  wound  on  it  to  produce  an  inductance  of  12  henrys? 

21-10.  When  5(X)  turns  of  wire  are  wound  on  an  iron  ring,  20 
sq.cms.  section  and  average  length  of  75  cms.,  the  inductance  is 
1.2  h(!nr\'s.  What  value  does  this  give  for  the  permeability  of 
iron? 

22-10.  If  1(X)0  turns  were  wound  on  the  iron  ring  of  Problem  21. 
what  would  the  inductance  be? 

23-10.  A  transformer  core  of  annealed  steel  is  40  cms.  long 
and  120  s(i.cms.  cross-section  area.      The  primary  coil  has  2000 
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turns  of  wire  and  the  secondary,  200  turns.     Permeability  of  the 
core  is  2100.     What  is  the  mutual  inductance  of  the  coils? 

24-10.  What  is  the  self  inductance  of  each  of  the  two  coils  in 
Problem  23? 

26-10.  What  maximum  current  would  be  sent  through  primary 
coil  by  an  alternating  E.M.F.,  maximum  value  of  1100  volts, 
which  made  50  alternations  per  sec?  Assume  zero  resistance 
and  no  current  in  secondary. 

26-10.  What  voltage  would  be  induced  across  terminals  c 
secondary   in    Problem   25?      Compute  this  by  means  of  mutual 
inductance  and  rate  of  current  change  in  primary. 

27-10.  What  is  the  inductance  of  a  line  200  miles  long,  con- 
sisting of  No.  2  copper  hung  2.5  ft.  apart  in  the  air. 

28-10.  If  coils  on  core  in  Problem  25  are  joined  in  series,  what 
will  be  the  self  inductance  of  combination? 

29-10.  How  many  turns  of  wire  must  be  wound  on  core  in  Prob- 
lem 25  to  produce  2.8  henrys  inductance? 

30-10.  What  voltage  would  be  induced  in  coil  of  Problem  21 
by  a  current  changing  from  15  amperes  to  zero  in  yj^  sec? 


CHAPTER   XI 
CAPACITY 

Capacity:  The  Elasticity  of  an  Electric  Circuit — ^Farad  and  Micro- 
farad, the  Unit  of  Capacity — Relation  of  Charge,  Voltage  and 
Capacity — Positive  and  Negative  Electricity — Bound  and  Free 
Charges — Condensers:  Equation  for  Capacity  of — Dielectric  Power 
— Dielectric*  Strength — Capacity  of  Cables;  Equation  iot — Meas- 
urement of  Capacity;  by  Direct  Deflection  of  Ballistic  Galvano- 
meter; Bridge  Method — Locating  a  Break  in  a  Cable — Capacity 
of  Condensers  Joined  in  Parallel  and  in  Series. 

172.  Capacity;  Farad.  Inductance  has  been  likened 
to  inertia.  Capacity  may  l)e  likened  to  elasticity.  Thus 
if  the  walls  of  the  wat<*r  pipes  in  Fig.  309  were  elastic, 
either  along  the  whole  length  or  only  in  places,  they  w'ould 
expand  with  each  forward  stroke  of  the  pump  and  contract 
with  each  back  stroke  and  thus  tend  to  equalize  the  pressure 
throughout  the  entire  stroke  by  acting  as  a  source  of  pres- 
sure. Similarly,  capacity  in  an  electric  circuit  gives  a 
certain  elasticity  to  the  circuit.  Should  the  impressed 
voltage  momentarily  fall,  if  there  is  considerable  capacity 
in  the  circuit,  it  will  tend  to  equalize  the  pressure  by 
acting  as  a  source  of  E.M.F. 

Inductance  makes  its  presence  known  when  the  currerd 
in  a  circuit  changes.  Capacity  makes  its  presence  known 
when  the  voltage  across  a  circuit  changes.  The  capacity  of  a 
condenser,  for  instance,  is  measured  by  the  amount  of 
electricity  that  can  be  added  to  it,  by  raising  the  voltage 
one  volt. 

It  is  like  the  capacity  of  a  tank  for  holding  compressed 
gas.    The  number  of  cubic  feet  of  gas  that  would  have  to 
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be  put  into  the  tank  to  raise  the  pressure  one  pound  per 
sq.in.  might  be  called  the  capacity  of  the  tank.  The 
capacity  of  the  tank  would  not  be  all  the  gas  it  could  hold 
without  bursting. 

In  the  same  way  the  number  of  coulombs  of  electricity 
that  must  be  added  to  a  condenser  to  raise  the  voltage  one 
volt  is  called  the  capacity  of  the  condenser.  The  capacity 
is  not  the  number  of  coulombs  it  can  hold  rvithout  rupture. 

When  the  addition  of  One  Coulomb  raises  the  voltage 
across  the  condenser  One  Volt,  we  say  that  the  condenser 
has  a  capacity  of  One  Farad.  This  unit  is  so  large  that 
one-millionth  part  of  it  has  been  adopted  as  the  practical 
unit,  and  is  called  a  Microfarad. 

The  capacity  of  a  condenser,  then,  is  stated  in  terms  of 
the  quantity  it  will  hold  per  volt  pressure.  When  it  holds 
one  coulomb  for  every  volt  pressure  across  its  terminals, 
we  have  said  that  the  capacity  is  called  a  Farad.  If  it 
holds  2  coulombs  per  volt  pressure,  its  capacity  is  2  farads, 
etc. 

The  capacity  being  stated  in  farads,  i.e.,  in  coulombs 
per  volt,  we  may  write  the  equation: 

CrfaradW^^^^^'^^^lM. 
cyarad)-     ^(^^1^3)      , 

where       C= capacity  in  farads; 
Q=  quantity  in  coulombs; 
£'==  pressure  in  volts. 

Example  1.  How  many  coulombs  of  electricity  will  a  con- 
denser of  15  microfarads  capacity  hold,  when  the  pressure  between 
its  terminals  is  200  volts? 

c^9. 

^     E 
Q'-CE 

=  .000015X200 

—.003  coulomb. 
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Example  2.     If#  the  .003  coulomb  in  above  example  takes  y^ 
of  a  second  to  flow  into  the  condenser,  what  is  the  average  current? 

.003 


.002 
=  1.5  amperes. 

Problem  1-11.  What  is  the  capacity  of  a  condenser  that  holds 
.0012  coulomb  under  a  pressure  of  110  volts? 

Problem  2-11.  How  m&ny  volts  would  be  required  to  put  .007 
coulomb  into  the  condenser  of  Problem  1? 

Problem  3-11.  The  capacity  of  a  condenser  is  20  mfs.  How 
many  coulombs  will  it  hold  when  the  pressure  is  220  volts? 

Pfoblem  4-11.  What  is  the  average  charging  current  if  it 
takes  .08  sec.  for  condenser  in  Problem  3  to  become  fully  charged 
on  a  110-volt  circuit? 

Problem  6-11.  If  condenser  in  Problem  4  be  placed  on  a  220- 
volt  circuit  and  it  took  same  length  of  time  to  charge,  what  would 
be  average  current? 

Problem  6-11.  If  condenser  in  Problem  4  be  charged  on  220-volt 
circuit  and  then  disconnected  and  an  8-ohm  wire  be  placed  across 
its  terminals,  what  average  power  would  l)e  used  in  heating  the 

wire?     (  Average  voltage  of  discharge  =-^- ) 

Problem  7-11.  How  much  work  (in  watt-sec.)  would  be  done 
on  wire  in  Problem  6? 

Problem  8-11.  How  long  would  discharge  last  in  Problem  6? 
(Assume  average  rate  of  current.) 

Problem  9-11.  If  a  16-ohm  wire  were  used  in  Problem  6, 
what  would  be  average  current,  average  power,  and  total  work 
done  on  wire? 

Problem  10-11.  If  a  16-ohm  wire  be  used  to  discharge  con- 
denser of  Problem  5,  what  would  be  average  current,  average 
power,  and  total  work  done  on  wire? 

Problem  11-11.  How  long  would  it  take  to  discharge  con- 
denser in  Problem  10?     (Assmne  average  rate  of  discharge.) 
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Fia.  216.— ••  Bound  "  charges. 


Problem  12-11.  (a)  How  much  work  would  be  done  on  a  wire 
of  any  resistance  in  discharging  condenser  of  Problem  4?  (6)  In 
discharging  condenser  of  Problem  5? 

i73.  Two  Kmds  of  Electricity.  According  to  the 
theory  which  best  explains  the  various  electrical  phenomena, 
there  are  two  kinds  of  electricity — a  positive  and  a  nega- 
tive. Thus  a  battery  or  a  generator  sends  out  two  streams 
of  electricity,  one  flowing  around  the  circuit  in  one  direc- 
tion, the  other  in  the  other  direction.  In  Fig.  216,  the 
battery  cell  may  be  thought  of  as  sending  out  a  stream 
of  positive  charges  to  the  plate  A 
and  of  negative  charges  to  the 
plate  Bj  since  A  is  connected  to  the 
positive  terminal  and  B  to  the 
negative  terminal  of  the  batter}% 
According  to  this  theory  one^half 
of  the  work  in  an  electric  circuit 
is  done  by  the  positive  charges  flowing  in  one  direction, 
and  the  other  half  by  the  negative  charges  flowing  in  the 
other  direction.  This  part  of  the  theory  need  not  confuse 
us,  since  the  work  done  is  the  same  whether  it  is  all  done 
by  the  negative  or  aH  by  the  positive  or  is  divided  between 
the  two. 

The  part  of  the  theory  that  particularly  interests  us 
is  that  which  deals  with  these  two  kinds  of  electricity, 
negative  and  positive,  in  their  effects  upon  one  another. 

It  has  been  foimd  by  experiment  that  the  laws  for  bodies 
so  charged  are  similar  to  the  laws  for  bodies  magnetized. 
It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  statement  that  electricity 
and  magnetism  are  the  same.  As  has  been  stated,  they 
are  not  the  same,  thou^  possessing  peculiar  interrelations 
and  analogies. 

Electrified  bodies  resemble  magnetized  bodies  in  that 
bodies  charged  with  the  same  kind  of  electricity  repel  one 
another,  while  bodies  charged  with  unlike  kinds  attract 
one  another.    This  is  usually  illustrated  as  follows: 
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If  we  bring  two  objects  near  together  which  have  unlike 
charges,  they  attract  each  other  with  considerable  force: 
and  the  charge  on  one  seems  to  attract  the  charge  on  the 
otlicr. 

Thus  A  in  Fig,  217  represents  an  isolated  body  carrj'ing 
a  positive  charge  of  electricity.  The  charge  is  practically 
uniformly    distributed    around    the    body.      If  a  body  B 

similarly  charged  be  brought  near  Ay  the 
charges  would  appear  to  repel  one  another 
and  the  distribution  would  be  somewhat 
as  in  Fig.  218.  If,  however,  a  body  C 
•negatively  charged  were  brought  near  A, 
the  charges  would  appear  to  attract  each 
other  and  the  distribution  would  be  as  in 
Fig.  219.  The  two  charges  in  this  case  are  said  to  hind 
each  other. 

Now  suppose  l)ody  A  were  connected  to  a  source  of  supply 
of  positive  electricity  as,  for  example, to  the  positive  terminal 
of  a  battery  coll  or  a  generator,  and  body  C  were  connected 
to  a  source  of  supply  of  negative  electricity,  for  example, 
th(i  negative  terminal  of  a  cell  or  a  generator.  Fig.  216 
represents  such  a  case.     It  is  easy  to  imagine  now,  how 


Fig  217.— Isolate 
charfce'l  bocly. 


Fkj.  218. — Distribution  of  charRe  on 
two  bodies  carrying  like  ctiargcs. 


Fid.  219.— Two  bodies  carrying 
unlike  charges. 


the  positive  charge  on  A  draws  a  much  larger  negative 
charge  from  the  battery  cell  out  to  B  than  if  A  were  not 
near  B.  Also  the  negative  charge  on  5,  in  turn,  attracts 
a  much  larger  charge  of  positive  electricity  from  the  battery 
cell  out  to  A,  The  nearer  A  and  B  are  together,  the 
greater  this  attraction  will  be,  and  the  greater  the  char^ 
each  will  have.     In  this  way  the  binding  effect  of  one  charge 
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on  another  is  very  evident.  The  result  is  that  two  plates 
will  hold  a  larger  charge,  with  the  same  voltage  across  them, 
if  they  are  near  together,  than  if  they  are  separated  by 
a  large  distance.  They  will  thus  have  a  greater  capacity 
according  to  our  definition  of  capacity.  Of  course  the 
larger  the  plates,  the  greater  the  capacity  also. 

The  capacity  of  a  piece  of  electrical  apparatus,  then, 
depends  upon  the  area  of  parts  charged  with,  unlike  charges, 
and  upon  the  distance  between  them.  Experiments  show 
that  the  capacity  of  two  plates  such  as  A  and  B  in  Fig. 
216  is  directly  proportional  to  their  area  and  inversely 
proportional  to  the  distance  between  them.  This  may 
be  expressed  algebraicaUy  as  follows: 

Coc-, 
or 

where  C=  capacity; 

A  =  inside  area  of  plates; 
d=  distance  between  plates; 

if = constant  whose  value  is  determined  as  explained 
later. 

174.  The  Condenser.  According  to  the  above  pro- 
portion, if  we  wish  to  construct  a  piece  of  apparatus  with  a 
large  capacity,  we  must  place  large  plates  very  near  to  one 
another.  This  is  done  by  putting  thin  strips  of  mica  or 
oiled  paper  between  sheets  of  tin  or  lead  foil.  The  sheets 
of  foil  compose  the  plates  and  the  mica  acts  as  an  insulator. 
In  such  a  case  it  is  customary  to  call  the  mica  the  Dielec- 
tric. A  piece  of  apparatus  so  constructed  is  called  a 
condenser.  Fig.  220  shows  the  conventional  way  of  repre- 
senting such  a  condenser.  Note  that  every  other  plate  is 
joined  to  one  side  of  the  line,  and  the  rest  of  the  plates  to 
the   other  side.    This  gives  large  negative   and  positive 
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plate  areas  which  are  very  near  each  other.  A  high  ca- 
pacity is  therefore  produced  by  the  Binding  effect  of  the 
two  unlike  charges.    The  dielectric  is  not  represented. 

Such  a  condenser  placed  in  a  circuit  acts  like  an  air 
chamber  on  a  circuit  with  a  pump.  It  tends  to  counter- 
act the  effect  of  Inductance,  and  to  steady  the  voltagS; 

just  as  an  air  chamber  counteracts 
the  effect  of  the  inertia  of  the 
water,  and  steadies  the  pressure  of 
water.  It  gives  a  kind  of  elasticity 
to  the  circuit,  acting  as  a  reservoir 
Fio.  220.-convcntion»i  way  of  f^r  any  surplus  quantity  of  elec- 

representiDg  a  condenaer  and    trfcity.      For   this   reafiOn,   It  haS   a 

very  important  part  in  alternating 
current  circuits  and  telephone  lines,  where  the  voltage 
and  current  arc  constantly  changing. 

In  constructing  a  condenser  several  points  have  to  be 
considered : 

(1)  To  have  the  capacity  high, 

(a)  The  plates  must  have  a  large  total  area; 
(6)  They  must  be  as  near  together  as  possible; 
(c)  The  dielectric  must  have  the  power  of  conveying 

the  influence  of  the  charges  through  it,  in  order 

that  they  may  bind  each  other. 

(2)  To  have  the  unlike  plates  well  insulated  from  each 
other, 

(a)  The  dielectric  must  have  a  strength  such  that  the 
voltage  across  it  will  not  rupture  it  and  cause  a 
charge  to  pass  through  it  in  the  form  of  an  arc. 
The  term  "  dielectric  power  "  must  not  be  confused  with 
''  strength  of  the  dielectric." 

When  we  speak  of  the  ''  strength  of  the  dielectric  "  we 
mean  merely  its  insulation  qualities  or  ability  to  resist 
rupture  or  leakage  of  current.  The  expression  "  Dielectric 
Power,"  however,  is  a  technical  term  which  needs  further 
explanation. 
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176.  Dielectric  Power.  A  condenser  built  up  of  certain 
size  plates,  and  of  a  certain  number  of  plates,  placed  a 
certain  distance  apart,  with  mica  sheets  as  the  dielectric, 
will  have  about  eight  times  the  capacity  of  one  built  with 
the  same  dimensions,  but  the  air  spaces  between  the  plates 
acting  as  the  dielectric.  Mica  seems  to  possess  the  Power 
of  conveying  the  binding  influence  of  one  charge  on  the 
other  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  does  air. 

This  power  of  conveying  the  binding  effect  of  one  charge 
on  another  is  called  Dielectric  Power,  and  is  possessed 
to  greatly  varying  degrees  by  different  substances. 

In  equations  for  calculating  the  capacity  of  electrical 
apparatus,  this  dielectric  power  is  usually  designated  by 
the  letter  K,  Below  is  a  table  of  the  value  of  K  for 
substances  commonly  used  as  dielectrics. 


DIELECTRIC  POWER   OF   VARIOUS  SUBSTANCES 


Material. 


Air,  at  ordinary  pressure,  standard 

Manila  paper 

Paraffin 

Beeswax 

Paraffin,  solid 

Resin 

Ebonite 

India  rubber,  pure 

Gutta  percha 

SheUac 

Glass 

Mica , . . . . 

Porcelain 

Flint  glass,  light 

Flint  glass,  double  extra  dense 


K 


1.0000 
1.50 
1.68  to  2.30 
1.86 
L.9936  to  2.32 
1.77  to  2.55 
2.05  to  3.15 
2.22  to  2.495 
2.45  to  4.20 
2.74  to  3.60 
3.013  to  3.258 
4.00  to  8 
4.38 
6.85 
10.10 


Inductivity  and  Specific  Inductive  Capacity  are 
other  names  for  this  Dielectric  Power.  Air  is  generally 
taken  as  the  standard  for  Dielectric  Power  and  all  other 
substances  are  compared  with  it. 
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176.  Capacity  of  Plate  Condensers.  The  capacity  of 
a  condenser  constructed  as  described  above  may  be  com- 
puted from  the  general  equation: 

p  _         KA 

or 

SS5AK 

where  C=  capacity  in  microfarads; 

A  =arca    (one  side)    of    all    the    dielectric    actually 

between  plates  in  sq.cms,; 
c/=  average  thickness  of  dielectric  in  cms,; 
iiC= dielectric  power. 

Example.  What  is  the  capacity  of  a  condenser  which  has 
2000  plates?  Dielectric  consists  of  sheets  of  paraffined  paper, 
.005  cm.  thick.  The  part  of  each  sheet  actually  between  plates 
has  an  area  of  16  X20  cms. 

885X2.1X10X20X2000 
IQiox.OOo 
=  24  microfarads. 

Problem  13-11.  What  is  the  capacity  of  a  condenser  consisting 
of  200  plates  of  lead  foil?  The  dielectric  consists  of  10X15  cms. 
mica  sheets,  1  nun.  in  thickness. 

Problem  14-11.  What  charge  will  condenser  in  Problem  13-11 
hold  under  a  pressure  of  220  volts? 

177.  Capacity  of  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Cables,  etc. 

One  of  the  greatest'  hindrances  to  sending  telegraphic 
messages  across  the  ocean  is  the  large  capacity  of  the 
submarine  cable.  The  insulating  nmtcrial  around  the 
wire  acts  as  a  dielectric  between  two  conductors,  the  wire 
and  the  water.  The  great  length  of  the  cable  gives  a 
sufficiently  large  area  to  the  dielectric  to  produce  a  very 
high  capacity.  In  transmitting  a  message,  then,  it  is 
necessary  to  alternately  fill  up  and  empty  a  piece  of  appa- 
ratus   of   great  capacity.       The   time  necessary  for  these 
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operations  puts  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  efficient 
and  rapid  transmission. 

Telephone  cables  being  laid  in  pairs,  and  often  in  con- 
duits, also  possess  considerable  capacity,  which  would  make 
it  almost  impossible  to  operate  long  lines,  were  it  not  for 
the  possibility  of  ''  loading  "  a  line  with  inductance  coils. 
As  has  been  explained,  Capacity  and  Inductance  have 
practically  the  opposite  effect  on  a  circuit;  inductance 
tending  to  choke  back  the  flow  of  electricity,  capacity 
tending  to  increase  the  flow.  Under  the  proper  condi- 
tions, one  may  be  made  to  neutralize  the  other.  Thus  the 
inductance  of  the  "  loading "  coils  on  a  telephone  line, 
practically  neutralizes  the  capacity  effect  of  the  long  insu- 
lated cables. 

Sometimes  condensers  arc  used  in  a  similar  way,  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  inductance.  Examples  of  this 
are  frequently  found  in  alternating  current  practice.  See 
Chapter  XV  for  a  discussion  of  inductance  and  capacity 
in  alternating  current  circuits. 

178.  Capacity  of  Cables.  The  capacity  of  submarine 
cables,  and  of  cables  laid  in  metal  sheaths  is  an  important 
factor  in  telegraphy  and  telephony. 

The  capacity  of  such  lines  may  be  computed  by  means 
of  the  same  equation  as  for  a  plate  condenser.  In  which 
case,  {d)  is  the  thickness  of  the  insulation  in  centimeters, 
and  A  is  average  area  in  sq.cms.,  found  , 

as  follows: 

In  Fig.  221 : 

Lc^t 


D  =outside  diameter  of  insulation. 
rf=  inside 
D'  =  average 


« 


It 


tt 


(I 


Then, 


D' 


D+d 


Fi«.  221. — Cross-section  of 


inaulatod  ceAy 


«ecti< 
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The  average  area  A  of  the  insulation  would  then  be  the 
area  of  a  cylinder  whose  diameter  =D'  and  whose  length, 
ly  equals  the  length  of  the  cable. 

A^D'l    or    nl^^^. 

A  more  common  equation,  however,  for  the  capacity  of  a 
cable  is  the  following: 

^       2.413Jn 


lOnogioj 

where  C= capacity  of  cable  in  microfarads; 
Z=length  of  cable  in  centimeters; 
D=  outside  diameter  of  dielectric  (insulation)  in  cms.; 
d=  inside  diameter  of  dielectric  in  cms.; 
X=  dielectric  power  of  insulation. 

Problem  15-11.  A  No.  6  (B.  &  S.)  copi)er  wire  covered  with 
.05  inch  of  gutta  percha  insKilation  is  held  in  a  lead  sheath.  Find 
capacity  per  mile  of  this  cable  and  grounded  sheath. 

Problem  16-11.  A  submarine  telegraph  cable  is  of  copper 
.4  inch  in  diameter,  and  covered  with  .6  inch  of  gutta  percha 
insulation.  What  is  capacity  between  cable  and  water  of  50 
miles  of  such  cable? 

The  Capacity  of  an  Aerial  Line  of  twin  wires  may 
be  found  by  means  of  the  following  equation: 

^^ 12.5Z 


logio^XlO« 


where  C=  capacity  in  microfarads; 

I  =  length  of  one  urire  in  centimeters; 
*S=  space  between  wires  in  centimeters; 
r=  radius  of  each  wire  in  centimeters. 


\ 
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l^oblem  17-11.  AVhat  is  the  capacity  per  mile  of  a  line  con- 
sisting of  two  wires,  .16  inch  in  diameter  and  separated  by  a  space 
of  20  mches? 

Problem  18-11.  What  is  capacity  of  a  20-miIe  line  consisting 
of  two  No.  4  (B.  &  S.)  copper  wires  hung  18  inches  apart? 

179.  Measurement  of  Capacity.  Direct  Deflection  of 
Ballistic  Galvanometer.  In  measuring  capacity  we  make 
use  of  the  fact,  that  in  order  to  charge  a  circuit  with  elec- 
tricity, the  charge  must  flow  from  the  source  along  a  con- 
ductor. If  a  ballistic  galvanometer  is  inserted  in  series 
in  the  line,  this  flow  of  the  charge  can  be  made  to  give 
a  momentary  deflection,  or  Throw,  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  the  charge. 

Thus  in  Fig.  222,  when  the  switch  S  is  closed,  a  positive 
charge  flowing  along  the  upper  conductor  to  charge  plate 
A,  must  pass  through  galvanometer  G.    This  wiU  cause 


Fic.  222. — Ballistic  method  of  measuring  charge  flowing  into  condenfler. 

the  galvanometer  to  "  throw."  Since  the  galvanometer 
is  constructed  so  that  the  needle  swings,  or  "  throws/'  to  a 
reading  proportional  to  the  moving  force  and  immediately 
returns  to  zero,  it  is  said  to  be  a  Ballistic  galvanometer. 
This  term  distinguishes  it  from  one  which  requires  a  steady 
current  to  cause  its  deflections  to  be  proportional  to  the 
moving  force. 

A  more  common  way  of  connecting  the  galvanometer 
is  shown  in  Fig.  223.  The  switch  S  is  thrown  down  to 
charge  the  condenser  plates  A  and  B,  and  then  quickly 
thrown  up  and  allowed  to  discharge  through  the  galvanom- 
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cter.      A  special  charge  and    discharge   switch  is  required 
for  accurate  results. 

To  measure  the  capacity  of  any  device,  such  as  a  given 
length  of  telephone  cable,  it  is  first  charged  for  one  minute, 
then  suddenly  discharged  through  the  galvanometer  and 
the  throw  noted.  A  condenser  of  known  capacity  is  then 
inserted  in  the  place  of  the  unknown  and  charged  for  a 

minute,  and  the  throw  of 
the  galvanometer  noted  as 
it  is  discharged.  The  ca- 
pacities of  the  two  pieces 
are  then  in  the  same  ratio  as 
the  galvanometer  throws, 
providing  the  throws  have 
noi  too  great  a  difference. 
Since  the  known  capacity 
is  usually  the  variable 
standard  condenser,  8ho\m 
in  Figs.  231  and  232,  its 
capacity  can  be  adjusted  until  the  galvanometer  throw 
on  discharge  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  throw  caused  by 
the  unknown  capacity.  In  this  way  a  considerable  degree 
of  precision  can  be  obtained. 

Problem  19-11.  In  a  circuit  arranged  as  per  Fig.  223,  a  cable 
is  charged  to  a  given  potential.  On  being  discharged  through 
a  ballistic  galvanometer,  it  causes  the  instrument  to  deflect  12.6 
scale  divisions.  A  standard  condenser  of  .5  mfs.  capacity  after 
being  charged  to  the  same  potential,  on  discharge  causes  the 
siime  galvanometer  to  deflect  11.8  scale  divisions.  What  is 
capa(!ity  of  cable  as  tested? 

180.  Capacity  Measurement.  Bridge  Method.  Another 
method  for  measuring  capacity  is  shown  in  Fig.  224.  It 
resembles  a  Wheatstone  bridge,  with  the  exception  that 
condensers  C\  and  C2,  one  known  and  the  other  unknown, 
replace  two  of  the  resistances.  A  source  of  alternating 
current  supply  G  takes  the  place  of  a  battery  cell,  and  a 


Fkj.  223. — More  precise  ballistic  method 
fur  measuring  cliargc  iu  eondentiora. 
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telephone  receiver  T  replaces  the  galvanometer.  G  is 
usually  a  small  hand  magneto.  A  balance  is  obtained, 
as  in  a  Wheatstone  bridge,  by  adjusting  Ri  and  7?2  until 
there  is  no  sound  in  receiver  T  when  the  magneto  G  is 
running. 

The   following  equation  is   then   used   to   compute  the 
capacity  of  the  unknown,  say  C2: 

i?i  _C2 
R2     C\ 

Note    that  the   ratio  of  the   capacities  is  the  inverted 
ratio  of  the  resistances.     In  this  respect  it  differs  radically 


Fio.  224.— Bridge  Method  of 
measuring  capacity. 


Fkv  225. 


from  the  Wheatstone  bridge  equation  for  resistance  meas- 
urements. 

The  proof  of  the  above  equation  is  as  follows: 

When  there  is  no  sound  in  receiver  T  (Fig.  225),  B  and  E  must 
be  at  the  same  potential.  The  voltage  from  A  to  Z^  (lji\)  must 
equal  the  voltage  from  A  to  J^  ihRt)*  or 

(1)  /|/?i=/,i2,. 

Also  the  voltage  from  B  to  D  must  equal  the  voltage  from  E 
to  D.  The  voltage  across  a  condenser  equals  the  charge  in  it 
divided  by  its  capacity.     (See  paragraph  172.) 

If  Qi  be  the  charge  on  C|,  and  g,  uie  charge  on  C2  at  any  instant, 
then 

Voltage  (5  to  i))=^; 
Voltage  (i^  to  2))=;^; 
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Therefore, 


or. 


(2) 


Ctqi^Ciqi, 


But  in  order  that  the  quantity  (y,)  get  to  the  condenser  (Ci)  it 
must  flow  through  (Ri)  as  there  is  no  flow  along  EB, 

In  like  manner  the  quantity  q^  must  flow  through  R^. 
Thus  we  have  equation. 


(3a) 
and 
(36) 


1 1  (current  in  /?,)  =  ^; 


/,  (current  in  /2i)=-r; 


where/™ the  time  in  seconds  in  which  the  charges  flow  through 
the  resistances.     This  time  must  be  the  same  in  each  resistance 
since  the  two  resiptances  nre  in  parallel  across  the  same  alternator. 
Then,  multiplying  (3a)  by  7?,  and  (36)  by  /?,,  we  have, 


and 


/■ff,=^«. 


I2R7 = -jRi ; 


substituting  these  values  in  (1), 

qiRi_q2R7 , 


or 


(4)  qiRi^QfRi'f 

Dividing  equation  (4)  by  (2)  we  have, 

q^R.^qjRt 

qfit     qzC,' 

or 

Ri    R2 

This  may  be  transposed  to  read 

R2     Ci 
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181.  Locating   a   Break   in   a   Telephone    Cable.    The 

above  method  is  often  used  in  locating  a  break  in  one  of 
a  pair  of  telephone  cables.  In  Fig.  226,  Ci  represents  a 
pair  of  good  wires,  C2  represents  a  pair  in  which  one  of  the 
wires  is  broken  at  F. 

When  bridge  is  balanced,  •w'^TTf  where  C2  represents 

the  capacity  of  the  faulty  pair. 
Now,  if  the  same  conditions 
exist  with  regard  to  the  wires 
(except  that  one  wire  of  one  pair 
is  broken)  the  capacity  of  the 
faulty  pair  as  far  as  the  break 
will  have  the  same  relation  to 
the  capacity  of  the  good  pair, 
that  the  distance  out  to  the  break  has  to  the  length  of 
good  pair. 


Fio.  226.— Capacity  teat  for 
locating  break  in  cable. 


Thus: 


Ci' 


where 


h 
C2 


Therefore 


distance  to  break; 
length  of  good  pair; 
capacity  to  break; 
capacity  of  good  pair. 

Ri    I2 
R2    li 


If  the  length  of  the  good  pair  is  known,  the  distance  I2 
out  to  the  break  can  easily  be  computed. 


Problem  22-11.  In  a  cable  test  for  a  break,  arranged  as  in 
Fig.  226,  the  length  of  the  pair  of  good  wires  (C,)  is  2500  ft.  A 
balance  is  obtained  when  /2i  =  14  ohms  and  i?,  =  30  ohms.  How 
far  out  is  the  break  in  the  faulty  cable  (C^)? 
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Problem  23-11.  If  the  capacity  of  the  good  pair  in  P^blem 
22  is  2.83  mfs.y  what  is  the  capacity  of  the  faulty  pair  as  far  out 
as  the  break? 

182.  Condensers  in  Parallel.  Consider  two  condensers 
I  and  II,  Fig.  227,  joined  in  parallel  across  the  mains,  the 
voltage  of  which  is  E.  The  capacity  of  condenser  I  is 
C\]  of  condenser  II,  C2.  Find  the  combined  capacity  of 
the  two  when  so  joined. 

Let  C  be  the  combined  capacity; 
"      Qi  ^quantity  of  charge  in  condenser  I; 
"      Q2=         "  "  "  II.. 

Then  total  quantity  in  both  condensers  =Qi+Q2. 


(1) 


Qi-f02=CJ5;. 


I          Qi                    11 

1 1 

E 

Ci                                 Cx 

^ 

FiQ.  227. — Condcnsera  in  parallel. 


(Quantity  of  total  charge  equals  total  voltage  times  total 
capacity.) 

But  Qi=CiE 

and 

Q2  —C^E, 

Thoroforo    (2)  Qi +Q2  =  ((^i +^'2)^. 
From  (1)  and  (2)  we  have 


or 


CE^{(h^C2)E, 


C=Ci+C2. 
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Thus  the  capacity  of  condensers  joined  in  parallel  equals 
the  sura  of  the  capacities  of  the  separate  condensers.  Join- 
ing condensers  in  parallel  is  merely  adding  the  plate  area 
of  on^  to  that  of  the  other. 

Example.  What  is  the  capacity  of  4  condensers  of  3,  .2,  7, 
and  2.5  microfarads  respectively,  wheii  joined  in  parallel? 

C  =  3  +  .2  +  7 + 2.5  =  1 2.7  microfarads. 

Problem  24-11.  What  charge  is  sent  into  condenser  I,  Fig. 
227,  when  E^llO  volts?   Capacity  of  1  =  6  rafs. 

Problem  25-11.  (a)  What  charge  is  sent  into  condenser  II, 
Fig.  227,  when  ^  =  110  volts?  (6)  What  charge  goes  to  combi- 
nation?    Capacity  of  11=4  mfs. 

183.  Condensers  in  Series.  Condensers  in  series  present 
a  peculiar  phenomenon.  Let  condenser  I  of  capacity  Ci, 
Fig.  228,  be  joined  in  series  with  condenser  II  of  capacity 


Fia.  228. — Condensere  in  aeries. 

C2.     Let  E  be  voltage  across  combination,  Ei  across  con- 
denser I,  and  E2  across  condenser  11. 

The  charge  Q  is  sent  into  the  condensers  under  the  action 
of  the  voltage  E.  Since  the  two  condensers  are  in  series 
the  same  charge  must  be  sent  into  each,  just  as  the  same 
curn?nt  is  sent  through  resistances  in  series.  Thus  the 
charge  sent  into  each  is  Q,  and  the  charge  sent  into  the 
combination  is  also  the  same  Q. 
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Fl'i.  V':Wlr — Dialienim  of 
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Let  C  =  combined  capacity  of  Ci  and  C2. 


(I) 


E=9- 

c 


Ex  = 


Q. 


But 

(2)  £^=^1+^2. 

Therefore,  from  (1)  and  (2) , 

QQ.Q,. 
C    CiCV 

-  =4  +4-. 

C    Cx    C2 


and 


Thus  the  reciprocal  of  the  combined  capacity  of  con- 
densers in  series  equals  the  sum  of  the  reciprocals  of  the 
capacities  of  the  separate  condensers. 

Example.  If  the  capacity  of  Condenser  I  in  Fig.  228  is  2  mfs. 
and  that  of  condenser  II,  5  mfs.,  what  is  the  capacity  of  the  two 
condensers  joined  in  series? 

c  c,  C 

i^l+l    1. 
C     2     5"'l0' 

C-y  =  1.43  mfs. 

Problem  26-11.  What  charge  is  sent  into  condensers,  of  above 
example,  if  the  voltage  across  the  combination  is  1 10  volts? 

Problem  27-11.  What  is  the  voltage  across  condenser  I  and 
across  condenser  II,  Fig.  228,  if  voltage  across  the  two  in  series  is 
110  volts?    Ci^acity  of  1-8  mfs.,  of  11=3  mfs. 
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SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  XI 

CAPACITY:  The  property  which  gives  an  electric  circuit 
elasticity  and  tends  to  steady  the  pressure. 

FARAD,  UNIT  OF  CAPACITY:  A  piece  of  apparatus 
has  a  farad  capacity  when  it  holds  one  coulomb  of  electricity 
for  every  volt  pressure  across  its  terminals.  A  microfarad, 
the  practical  unit,  is  one-millionth  of  a  farad. 

THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  CHARGE,  VOLTAGE  AND 
CAPACITY  is  expressed  by  the  equation 

E 

BOUND  CHARGES.  The  two  kinds  of  electricity,  positive 
and  negative,  attract  each  other,  like  two  unlike  magnetic 
poles.  Two  oppositely  charged  plates  near  each  other  have 
a  greater  capacity  on  account  of  this  attraction  than  when 
widely  separated.     The  charges  are  then  said  to  be  bound. 

PLATE  CONDENSERS.  EQUATION  FOR  CAPACITY  OF: 
Consist  of  thin  sheets  of  lead  or  tin  foil,  separated  by  thin 
sheets  of  insulating  material  called  the  dielectric.  The  large 
number  of  the  metal  plates  affords  a  large  area  on  which  to 
collect  the  charge,  and  the  oppositely  charged  plates  being 
separated  by  the  thickness  of  the  dielectric  only,  bind  the 
charges  on  one  another. 

The  equation  for  the  capacity  of  C  condenser  is 

886KA 
^  ~  loiod  • 

The  value  of  K  in  the  equation  depends  upon  the  material 
of  the  dielectric  and  is  called  its  DIELECTRIC  POWER.  It 
represents  the  power  of  the  dielectric,  as  compared  with  air, 
to  convey  the  binding  effect  of  one  charge  on  the  other. 

CAPACITY  OF  CABLES.  All  cables  have  some  capacity. 
Submarine  cables  have  a  large  capacity  due  to  water  forming 
one  plate,  separated  but  a  small  distance  by  the  insulation 
from  the  cable,  which  forms  the  other  plate. 

Usual  equation  for  capacity  of  a  submarine  cable  is: 

2.413K/ 


C  = 


71  ^' 

io7  logio  -^ 
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of  an  aerial  line : 


c=— "-5^ 


Iogi0-Xlo8 


Capacity  may  be  measured:  (i)  By  direct  deflection  method, 
using  standard  condenser.  Deflections  of  ballistic  galvanom- 
eter on  discharge  of  standard  and  unknown,  charged  to 
same  potential,  are  proportional  to  the  respective  capacities. 
(2)  By  bridge,  using  source  of  A.C.  power,  standard  variable 
resistances,  standard  condenser,  and  telephone  receiver. 
Equation  of  balanced  bridge  is 

C. 


1     ^2 


R2     Ci 

which  is  not  the  Wheatstone  bridge  equation. 

LOCATING  BREAK  IN  CABLE.  Apparatus  arranged  as 
in  bridge  measurement  of  capacity;  using  good  pair  of  twin 
wires  of  kno¥m  length  exactly  lika  the  faulty  pair.  Equation 
is 

I2    Ri 

CAPACITY  OF  CONDENSERS  IN  PARALLEL.  Equals 
sum  of  their  separate  capacities. 

CAPACITY  OF  CONDENSERS  IN  SERIES.  Equals  the 
reciprocal  of  the  sum  of  the  reciprocals  of  their  separate 
capacities. 


PROBLEMS  ON  CHAPTER  XI 

28-11.  What  is  the  capacity  of  a  condenser  made  up  of  500 
jjlates  of  lead  foil  with  a  dielectric  of  paraffined  paper  10X9  cms. 
and  .003  cm.  thick? 

29-11.  What  is  the  capacity  of  a  condenser  having  500  plates 
of  lead  foil,  if  the  dielectric  consists  of  mica  sheets  10X9  cms. 
.003  cm.  thick? 

30-11.  If  condensers  of  Problem  28  and  Problem  29  were 
joined  in  parallel,  what  would  be  their  joint  capacity? 
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31--11.  If  condensers  of  Problems  28  and  29  were  joined  in 
series  what  would  their  joint  capacity  be? 

32-11.  What  charge  would  condensers  joined  as  in  Probl^n  30 
hold,  if  a  voltage  of  110  volts  were  placed  across  the  tenninalsT 

33-11.  If  the  voltage  across  the  condensers  connected  as  in 
Problem  31,  were  changed  from  115  to  15  volts,  in  .05  sec, 
what  average  current  would  flow  from  the  condensers? 

34-11.  In  a  testing  outfit  arranged  as  in  Fig.  226,  the  telephone 
receivergives  no  sound,  when  ff,= 40  ohms  and  fl]=76  ohms.  If 
the  length  of  the  good  pair  of  cables,  C,  is  4040  ft.,  how  far  out 
is  the  break  in  the  faulted  pair,  Ci7 


35-11.  It  is  desired  to  build  up  a  capacity  of  2  microfarads. 
There  are  at  hand  3  condensers  of  4,  1,  and  3  mfs.  resiJcctively. 
Show  by  diagram  what  arrangement  of  these  condensers  will 
produi'e  a  capacity  nearest  to  2  mfs.?  Compute  exact  capacity 
of  such  an  arrangement, 

36-11.  A  condenser  of  4.2  mfs.  capacity  charged  at  110  volts 
is  suddenly  discharged  through  a  short  wire.  What  amount  of 
energy  in  watt-sees,  is  used  in  heating  the  wire?  Note. — .\verage 

voltage  on  discharge  =— . 


re   in  Problem    36  has  a  resistance  of  5  ohms,  in 
i   condenser  ho  discharged   through   it   at  average 


37-11.  If  V 
what  time  wi 

38-11.  If  70  volts  are  used  to  send  messages  through  cable  in 
Problem  16,  how  long  docs  it  take  for  each  charge  and  discharge 
of  cable  at  average  rate? 
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39-11.  If  the  same  size  wire  and  same  voltage  as  in  Problem 
16  had  been  used  in  aerial  50-mUe  line,  how  long  would  each 
charge  and  (Uscharge  take  at  average  rate?  lane  to  consist  of 
two  wires  hung  18  in.  apart. 

40-11.  A  10  microfarad  condenser  ie  charged  to  a  potential 
of  110  volts  and  a  15-niicrofarad  condenser  to  a  potential  of  220 
volts.  They  are  then  joined  together,  positive  to  positive  and 
negative  to  nc^tive.  What  is  voltage  across  the  parallel  com- 
binatioQ? 


CZ 
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41-11.  If  the  condensers  in  Problem  40  had  been  joined  in 
series  after  being  charged,  what  would  voltage  across  the  combina- 
tion become? 

42-11.  What  chai^  would  there  be  on  each  condenser  in  Prob- 
lem 40  after  being  joined  in  parallel? 

43-11.  What  charge  would  there  be  on  condensers  in  Prob- 
lem 40  after  being  joined  in  series? 


CHAPTER  XII 

ELECTROCHEMISTRY 

Primaiy  and  Secondary  Cells — EJfcf.F.  Dependent  on  Materials — 
Chemical  Action  of  Simple  Cell — Electrolysis — Electrochemical 
Equivalents — Electroplating  and  Electrotyping — Storage  Cells; 
Theory,  Construction  of  Plants,  Faure,  and  Edison  Types — ^Use 
and  Maintenance — Advantages  and  Disadvantages. 

184.  Electromagnetic  Induction.  In  Chapter  VII.,  it 
has  been  shown  that  whenever  an  electrical  conductor 
cuts  magnetic  lines  of  force,  an  electromotive  force  is  set 
up  between  the  ends  of  the  conductor.  A  high  electro- 
motive force  is  secured  by  joining  a  large  number  of  these 
conductors  in  series  (in  an  armature)  and  causing  them 
to  cut  rapidly  a  field  of  great  intensity.  Such  a  machine, 
as  described  in  Chapter  VII.,  is  the  ordinary  generator. 
It  may  be  said  to  transform  the  mechanical  energy  supplied 
to  the  pulley  into  electrical  energy,  which  it  delivers  from 
the  armature  terminals.  This  is  the  usual  method  of 
obtaining  electric  pressure  for  power  purposes. 

186.  Electric  Battery.  Primary  and  Secondary  Cells. 
But  it  is  possible  to  transform  not  only  mechanical  energy 
but  also  chemical  energy  into  electrical  energy.  A  device 
for  developing  electric  pressure  by  means  of  chemical  action 
is  called  an  Electkic  Battery. 

It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  when  two  electrical 
conductors  of  different  materials  are  placed  in  a  liquid 
so  that  they  do  not  touch  each  other,  and  the  liquid  acts 
on  one  of  them  chemically,  then  an  electric  pressure  is  set 
up  between  the  conductors.  The  liquid  is  called  an  Elec- 
trolyte. 
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The  conductor  of  the  highest  potential  is  called  the 
Positive  Plate;  the  other,  the  Negative  Plate.  If 
the  two  plates  are  then  joined  by  a  wire,  an  electric  current 
will  flow  through  it  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  plate. 
The  voltage,  or  pressure,  between  the  plates  depends 
entirely  upon  what  the  electrolyte  is,  and  upon  what  the 
materials  of  the  two  plates  are.  The  size,  distance  apart, 
etc.,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  voltage  of  a  battery, 
any  more  than  the  size  of  the  conductors  cutting  lines  of 
force  affects  the  pressure  across  the  terminals  of  a  generator. 
The  number  of  Knes  cut  'per  second  determines  the  voltage 
of  a  generator,  and  the  materials  of  the  plates  and  electrolyte 
determine  the  voltage  of  a  battery  cell. 

When  the  liquid  is  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  one  plate  is 
zinc  and  the  other  copper,  the  electric  pressure  set  up  is 
always  about  one  volt.  The  chemical  action  takes  place 
between  the  zinc  and  the  acid.  When  one  plate  is  zinc, 
the  other  carbon,  and  the  electrolyte  chromic  acid,  the 
E.M.F.  is  always  about  2  volts,  regardless  of  size  of  plates. 
The  chemical  action  in  this  case  takes  place  between  the 
zinc  and  the  chromic  acid. 

The  important  thing  to  remember  is  that,  in  order  to 
have  any  voltage  set  up  between  the  plates  of  a  cell,  the 
plates  must  be  of  different  materials,  and  one  of  them  must 
be  acted  upon  chemically  by  the  electrolyte.  Even  a  dry 
cell  is  not  really  dry.  The  liquid,  however,  is  retained  in 
blotting  paper  or  in  some  filling,  placed  between  the  plates 
and  in  close  contact  with  them.  As  long  as  the  cell  is 
delivering  current,  one  of  the  plates  (the  negative)  is  being 
consumed,  and  the  character  of  the  electrolji^e  is  changing. 
If  this  plate  is  leplaced  by  another  of  the  same  kind  when 
it  is  used  up,  and  the  electrolyte  renewed  by  replacing 
it  with  fresh  liquid,  the  cell  is  then  called  a  Primary  Cell. 

If  an  electric  current  from  an  outside  source  be  sent 
through  the  cell  in  the  opposite  direction,  it  will  often 
cause  the  electrolyte  to  deposit  the  consumed   material 
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back  on  the  plate.  When  this  method  of  reneving  the 
materials  is  used,  the  cell  is  said  to  be  a  Sbcondart  or 
Storage  Cell. 

186.  Action  of  a  Primar;  Cell.  Since  the  action  of 
both  Primary  and  Secondary  cells  is  the  same  when  deliver- 
ing current,  it  is  well  to  study  the  primary  cell,  it  being 
the  simpler,  a  little  more  in  detail. 

Perhaps  the  very  simplest  cell  is  one  composed  of  sane, 
copper  and  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  water.     Fig.  233 
represents  such  a  cell.      Cu  is  the 
chemical   symbol    for   copper   and 
Zn  for  zinc. 

Water  is  composed  of  two  parts 
hydrogen  and  one  part  oxygen,  and 
accordingly  is  represented  c4iemi- 
eally  by  the  symbol  HaO- 

Suiphuric  acid  is  composed  of  two 
parts  hydrogen,  one  part  sulphur 
and  four  parts  oxygen,  and  is  repre- 
sented by  the  symbol  H2SO4. 

When  the  acid  H2SO4  acts  chemi- 
cally upon  the  zinc,  Zn,  it  is  broken 
up  into   two  parts.    Ha  and  SO4. 
WhcTtver  there  is  chemical  action  there  is  also  electrical  activity. 
In  this  case,  the  two   parts   of  the  acid  arc  charged  with 
opposite    kinds    of   electricity    on    being    separated.     The 
SO4  part  is  negatively  charged  and  clings  to  the  zinc  plate, 
giving  up  its  negative  charge  to  that  plate,  and  taking 
to  itself  some  of  the  zinc  plat^?,  Zn.      This  small  amount 
of  zinc  now  takes  the  place  of  the  H2  and  makes  a  new 
compound,  ZnS04,  zinc  sulphate,  which  is  dissolved  by  the 
water  in  the  cell,  just  as  ordinary  salt  is  dissolved  in  water. 
Note  that  during  this  process  the  zinc  plate  becomes  nega- 
tively charged. 
The  other  part,  H2,  of  the  acid  is  charged  positively  and 
tead  of  clinging  to  the  zinc  plate,  it  goes  over  to  the  copper 
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plate,  where  it  gives  up  its  positive  charge,  and  being  a 
gas,  rises  in  bubbles  to  the  surface  of  the  acid.  The  copper 
plate  thus  becomes  positively  charged. 

Fig.  234  represents  this  action  of  the  acid  breaking  up 
into  two  oppositely  charged  parts  and  charging  the  plates. 
Note  that  the  positive  charged  part  of  the  electrolyte  goes 
with  the  current  through  the  cell,  while  the  negative  part 
goes  against  the  current.  The  fact  that  the  charges  on  the 
plates  are  of  opposite  kinds  of  electricity  causes  a  differ- 
ence of  potential  of  approximately 
1  volt  between  the  plates.  There- 
fore if  the  copper  plate  is  joined 
to  the  zinc  by  a  wire,  a  current 
will  flow  through  the  wire  from 
copper  to  zinc,  and  the  chemical 
action  will  continue  to  go  on. 
Thus  the  energy  of  the  chemical 
action  is  transformed  into  the 
electrical  energy  of  an  electric 
current.  If  the  plates  are  not 
joined  by  an  electrical  conductor, 
the  chemical  action  goes  on  until  the 
plates  are  charged  and  then  stops. 

The  action  of  all  cells  is  similar  to  this.  The  electrolyte 
is  always  broken  up  into  two  oppositely  charged  parts. 
One  part  gives  up  its  charge  to  one  plate,  the  other  part 
gives  up  its  charge  to  the  other  plate.  The  difference 
of  potential  thus  set  up  depends  entirely  upon  the  com- 
position of  the  plates  and  electrolyte. 

In  a  well-designed  cell,  the  chemical  action  takes  place 
only  when  the  cell  is  delivering  energy.  The  rate  at  which 
electrical  energy  is  delivered  by  the  cell,  then,  determines 
the  rate  at  which  the  zinc  is  consumed;  just  as  the  rate  at 
which  steam  energy  is  delivered  by  a  boiler  determines 
the  rate  of  the  coal  consumption.  Zinc  may,  therefore, 
be  said  to  be  a  fuel,  the  chemical  energy  of  whkVi  \&  Xaitc^r.^ 
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into  electrical  energy  by  means  of  a  battery  cell,  just  as 
coal  is  a  fuel,  the  chemical  energy  of  which  is  converted 
into  heat  by  means  of  oxygen,  a  furnace,  water,  and  a  boiler. 

If  energy  could  be  obtained  as  cheaply  by  the  consump- 
tion of  zinc  as  by  the  consumption  of  coal,  primary  cells 
and  electric  motors  would  be  in  as  great  evidence  as  boilers 
and  steam  engines. 

187.  Polarization.  Depolarizers.  When  the  hydrogen 
H2  gives  up  its  positive  charge  to  the  positive  plate,  it  is 
likely  to  cling  to  the  plate  and  form  a  layer  of  hydrogen 
gas  around  it.  This  gathering  of  hydrogen  gas  on  the 
positive  plate  is  called  Polarization.  ,  As  hydrogen  gas 
is  a  very  poor  conductor  of  electricity,  this  makes  the 
internal  resistance  of  the  cell  high  and  a  larger  part  of  the 
pressure  set  up  by  the  chemical  action  must  be  used  to  force 
the  current  through  the  cell.  This  leaves  a  smaller  amount 
of  pressure  to  force  the  current  through  any  outside  circuit. 
The  E.M.F.  is  also  reduced,  because  there  is  an  E.M.F. 
set  up  between  hydrogen  and  copper,  which  opposes  the 
E.M.F.  set  up  between  the  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Thus,  for  these  two  reasons,  the  terminal  voltage  falls 
as  the  cell  becomes  Polarized.  Accordingly,  some  method 
must  be  devised  to  clear  the  positive  plate  of  these  hydrogen 
bubbles.  The  various  moans  employed  to  thus  Depolarize 
a  cell  give  rise  to  various  forms  of  cells.  The  most  common 
method  is  to  introduce  into  the  electrolyte  some  chemical, 
called  a  depolarizer,  which  has  a  surplus  of  oxygen  in  it. 
This  oxygen  then  very  easily  unites  with  the  hydrogen 
and  forms  water,  H2O;  two  parts  hydrogen  to  one  part 
oxygen. 

When  the  depolarizer  acts  quickly  and  gets  rid  of  the 
hydrogen  bubbles  as  fast  as  they  are  formed  on  the  plate, 
the  cell  can  be  run  continuously  without  polarizing,  and 
accordingly  without  much  decrease  in  the  terminal  voltage. 
Such  a  jell  is  called  a  Closed  Circuit  Cell. 

When  the  depolarizer  acts  more  slowly  and  the  hydrogen 
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gradually  gathers  on  the  plate  in  spite  of  the  depolarizer, 
the  cell  can  be  used  only  intermittently,  in  order  to  allow 
the  polarizer  time  in  which  to  act  on  the  hydrogen  and 
clear  up  the  positive  plate.  Such  a  cell  is  called  an  Open 
Circuit  Cell.  If  an  open  circuit  cell  is  run  continuously, 
the  terminal  voltage  falls  as  explained  above.  This  explains 
the  action  of  a  dry  cell  on  closed  circuits.  See  Fig.  236 
for  the  results  of  such  a  test  on  an  open-circuit  cell.  If  a 
closed  circuit  cell  is  allowed  to  stand  on  open  circuit,  the 
depolarizer  generally  ruins  the  cell  by  causing  certain 
chemical  changes  in  the  electrolyte.  It  is  essential,  then, 
to  use  the  different  types  of  cells  on  the  circuits  for  which 
they  are  intended.  See  any  hand-book  for  a  discussion 
of  the  various  forms  of  each  type. 

188.  Local  Action.  Besides  polarization,  which  takes 
place  on  the  positive  plate,  ther^  is  also  the  danger  of  Local 
Action,  which  usually  takes 
place  on  the  negative  plate. 
It  is  generally  caused  by  some 
impurity  in  the  materials.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  that  there 
is  a  small  piece  of  carbon  in 
the  zinc  plate.  When  the  zinc 
alone  is  put  into  the  acid, 
the  necessary  requirements  for 
a  battery  are  all  present,  two 
different  conductors  and  a 
liquid.  Now,  referring  to  Fig. 
235,  when  the  acid  is  broken 
up  into  its  two  parts  H2  and 

SO4,  the  positively  charged  hydrogen,  instead  of  going 
across  the  cell  to  the  copper  and  charging  that  plate, 
merely  goes  to  the  little  piece  of  carbon,  and  gives  up  its 
charge  to  the  carbon.  Thus  a  small  battery  is  set  in  action 
which  consumes  the  zinc  plate  but  produces  no  terminal 
voltage,  inasmuch  as  the  carbon  impurity,  being  in  contact 
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with  the  zinc,  causes  a  short  circuit  current  to  flow  from 
the  carbon  spot  to  the  zinc.  To  avoid  this,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  strict!}'  pure  materials,  or  at  least  to  amalgaioate 
the  zinc  plate  with  mercury  in  order  to  cover  up  the 
impurities, 

189.  Tests  on  Primary  Batteries.  In  Fig.  236  are 
shown  the  results  of  tests  made  by  students  at  Pratt  Insti- 
tute  on   an   open   circuit   cell.     The   curves  show   clearly 
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the  effect  on  an  open  circuit  cell  when  it  is  kept  running 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

The  external  resistance  was  kept  constant  and  readings 
of  the  terminal  voltage,  current,  and  E.M.F.,  were  taken 
every  ft^w  miiuitcs  for  one  hour. 

The  output  in  wjitts  was  computed  from  the  product  of 
the  terminal  voltage  times  the  amperes. 

The  inlerniU  rcsixlanre  was  computed  by  dividing  the 
difference  between  the  K.M.F.  and  terminal  voltage  by 
the  current.  K.M.F. —  terminal  voltage=volt3  required 
to  force  current  through  the  cell. 
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Notice  the  rapid  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  E.M.F., 
terminal  voltage,  current,  and  output.  Also  note  the  con- 
tinued increase  in  the  internal  resistance.  All  of  these 
effects  are  due  to  polarization,  as  explained  above.  The 
cell  was  then  allowed  to  stand  on  open  circuit  for  15  minutes. 
Note  the  fact  that  the  E.M.F.  gradually  recovers.  The 
depolarizer  is  gradually  clearing  up  the  positive  plate. 

190.  Electrochemical  Equivalent.  Electrolysis.  The 
rate  at  which  the  negative  plate,  generally  made  of  zinc, 
is  consumed,  depends  entirely  upon  how  much  current  is 
being  supplied  by  the  battery.  When  no  current  is  being 
supplied,  all  chemical  action  ceases  if  the  metal  is  pure,  and 
thus  no  material  is  consumed.  The  negative  plate  thus 
acts  as  fuel  just  as  coal  acts  as  fuel  in  the  firebox  under  a 
boiler.  The  rate  at  which  coal  is  consumed  depends  upon 
how  much  heat  energy  must  be  converted  into  mechanical 
energy  per  hour.  Similarly  the  rate  at  which  the  negative 
plate. is  consumed  depends  upon  how  much  chemical  energy 
must  be  converted  into  electrical  energy  per  hour.  When  one 
ampere  is  drawn  from  the  cell  it  consumes  a  definite  quantity 
of  zinc  per  hour.  If  two  amperes  are  drawn  from  the  cell, 
twice  as  much  zinc  is  consumed  per  hour.  Now  this  process 
is  reversible.  If  an  ampere  of  current  were  forced  back 
through  the  cell  in  the  opposite  direction,  this  same  amount 
of  zinc  per  hour  would  be  recovered  from  the  electrolyte 
and  deposited  back  on  the  negative  plate  again.  If  two 
amperes  were  forced  through  in  this  opposite  direction, 
twice  the  amount  of  zinc  would  be  deposited  per  hour 
on  the  negative  plate.  This  reversed  process,  in  which 
the  liquid  is  broken  up  and  the  metal  deposited,  is  called 
Electrolysis. 

The  definite  quantity  of  a  substance  which  is  consumed 
per  hour  when  one  ampere  is  drawn  from  a  cell,  or  which 
is  deposited  per  hour  by  electrolysis  when  one  ampere  is 
caused  to  flow  back  through  a  cell,  is  called  the  Electro- 
chemical Equivalent   of  the  substance.     The  following 
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table  for  the  common  elements  is  taken  from  the  "  Stand- 
ard "  Handbook. 


ELECTROCHEMICAL  EQUIVALENTS  OF  ELEMENTS. 


Element. 


Symbol 


Aluminum 

Copper 

Gold 

Hydrogen . 

Iron 

Lead 

Nickel... ; . 
Nitrogen . . 
Oxygen . . . 

Silver 

Zinc 


Al 
Cu 
Au 
H 

Fe 

Pb 

Ni 

N 

O 

Ag 

Zn 


Grams  per 
.Vmpere  Hour. 


0.3369 
1.186 
3.677 
0.03759 
/  0.695 
\  1.042 
3.858 
1.094 
0.261 
0.2983 
4.025 
1.219 


Ampere  Hour 
per  Oram. 


{ 


2.969 
0.843 
0.2720 
26.60 
1  439 
0.959 
0.2592 
0.914 
3.828 
3.352 
0  2485 
0 .  820 


By  means  of  this  table  we  can  determine  the  amount  of 
zinc,  or  of  any  other  metal,  necessary  to  produce  a  given 
current  for  a  given  length  of  time. 

Example  1.  How  many  ounces  of  zinc  would  be  consumed 
in  8  hours  by  a  battery  delivering  20  :«mi)ere8?     1  oz.  =  28.4  gms. 

From  table,  1.219  gms.  of  zinc  are  consumed  in  1  hour  by  a 
current  of  1  ampere. 

8  X  20  X  1.22  gms.  =  195  gms.,  or  6.97  oz.  consumed  in  8  hours  by 
20  amperes. 

Also  by  means  of  this  table,  it  is  possible  to  find  the  amount 
of  copper  or  other  metal  that  would  be  deposited  in  a  given  time 
by  a  given  current  from  a  salt  solution  of  the  metal. 

Example  2.  How  much  copper  would  be  deposited  from  a 
solution  of  copper  sulphate  in  12  hours  by  a  current  of  2  amperes? 

From  table 

1.10  =  gms.  deposited  in  1  hour  by  1  ampere. 
2X12X1.19  =  28.8  gms.  deposited  in  12  hours  by  2  amperes. 

Problem  1-12.  How  many  grams  of  silver  are  deposited  in 
8  hours  from  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  by  a  current  of  4.6  amperes? 
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Problem  2-12.  The  zinc  plate  of  a  cell  weighs  4  oz.  How 
long  will  it  last  if  the  battery  is  required  to  deliver  current  of  2 
amperes? 

Problem  3-12.  If  it  is  desired  to  deposit  1.2  lbs.  of  copper  in 
24  hours,  what  current  must  be  used? 

191.  Electroplating.  In  the  process  called  electro-plat- 
ing, advantage  is  taken  df  the  above  fact  that  if  a  current 
is  passed  through  a  solution  containing  the  salt  of  a  metal, 
the  metal  will  be  deposited  on  the  negative  plate.  The 
positive  plate  of  a  vat  used  for  this  purpose  is  called  the 
Anode;  the  negative  plate,  the  Cathode.  The  action  is 
as  follows: 

It  is  desired  to  copper  plate  a  piece  of  iron.  See  Fig.  237. 
The  iron  B  is  placed  in  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  CUSO4, 
together  with  a  piece  of  copper  A. 
The  current  is  now  forced  through 
the  cell  from  A  to  5,  and  in  pass- 
ing, it  breaks  up  the  copper  sul- 
phate into  a  copper  part,  Cu,  and 
an  acid  part,  SO4.  The  copper 
part,  Cu,  being  positively  charged, 
goes  vnth  the  current,  to  the  nega- 
tive plate  B  and  is  deposited  on  it, 
thus  giving  it  a  coating  of  copper. 

The  acid  part,  SO4,  being  nega- 
tively charged,  as  explained  in  the 
action  of  a  single  cell,  goes  against 
the  current,  to  the  positive  plate  A 
and  combines  chemically  with  it, 
forming     more    copper     sulphate, 

CUSO4.     Thus  the  copper  plate  is  gradually  dissolved  and 
conveyed  to  the  iron. 

If  it  is  desired  to  nickel  plate  the  iron,  a  piece  of  nickel 
is  used  for  the  Anode,  or  positive  plate  A,  instead  of  copper, 
and  nickel  ammonium  sulphate  for  the  electrolyte,  instead 
of  copper  sulphate. 


AvVcu  bJ^Iioii 


Fio.  237, — Action  within  an 
electroplating  vat.  Copper 
plating  iron. 
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192.  Electrotyping.  The  object  of  electrotyping  is  to 
reproduce  the  printers'  set-up  type,  engravings,  etc.  A 
wax  impression  is  first  taken  of  the  set-up  type.  Since 
wax  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  a  thin  coating 
of  graphite  is  now  given  the  wax  mold.  The  whole  mold 
with  its  coating  of  graphite  is  immersed  in  copper  sulphate 
together  with  a  copper  bar.  Mi  electric  current  is  now 
sent  through  from  the  copper  to  the  graphite.  This  causes 
copper  to  be  deposited  on  the  graphite  just  as  it  was 
deposited  on  the  iron  in  the  cell  of  the  previous  paragraph. 
The  current  is  allowed  to  run  long  enough  to  deposit  a  plate 
of  sufficient  thickness  to  be  handled  safely.  Then  the  wax 
mold  is  removed  and  the  remaining  copper  plate  is  an  exact 
reproduction  of  the  type. 

193.  Refining  of  Metals.  Since  the  metal,  which  is 
deposited  on  the  negative  plate,  is  remarkably  pure,  this 
method  is  often  used  to  separate  the  impurities  from  a  mass 
of  metal.  The  impure  mass  is  made  the  positive  plate. 
Wuen  an  electric  current  is  passed  through  the  cell,  the 
pure  metal  is  gradually  dissolved  by  the  electrolyte  and 
carried  over  to  the  negative  plate.  At  the  end  of  the 
process,  the  negative  plate  is  found  to  consist  of  very  pure 
m(^tal,  since  practically  all  the  impurities  remain  at  the 
positive  plate. 

For  exact  data  and  methods  of  procedure  in  the  above 
processes,  see  "  Electrochemical  and  Metallurgical  Industry  " 
and  ''  Transactions  of  American  Electrochemical  Society." 

Problem  4-12.  How  long  will  it  take  to  refine  100  lbs.  copper 
if  a  current  of  150  amperes  can  be  used? 

Problem  6-12.  An  iron  casting  is  to  be  copper  plated  and  then 
nickel  plated.  The  current  in  each  case  is  to  be  4  amperes.  How 
long  must  it  remain  in  each  vat  in  order  to  have  12  oz.  of  each 
metal  deposited  on  it? 

Problem  6-12.  A  copper  voltameter,  used  to  calibrate  an  amme- 
t^T,  has  1.5  grams  of  copper  deposited  on  the  cathode  in  1  hour 
and  5  minutes.  What  value  should  the  ammeter  indicate  daring 
the  process? 
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Problem  7-12.  An  ammeter  being  calibrated  by  a  silver  volta- 
meter, registers  4.38  amperes  for  a  current  which  deposits  39.2 
grams  of  silver  in  2  hours  15  minutes.  What  is  percentage  error 
of  the  ammeter  at  this  reading? 

Problem  8-12.  Two  electroplating  vats  are  arranged  in  series, 
one  for  gold  plating  and  the  other  for  silver  plating.  If  a  current 
flowing  through  the  vats  deposits  1  oz.  of  silver  in  a  given  time, 
how  much  gold  is  deposited  at  the  same  time? 

194.  Definition  of  Ampere.  Voltameter.  Since  one 
ampere  flowing  for  one  hour  through  an  electrolytic  vat 
deposits  a  definite  quantity  of  metal  on  the  negative  plate, 
we  can  determine  very  accurately  the  value  of  an  unknown 
current  by  weighing  the  plate  before  and  after  an  accurately 
timed  run.  On  account  of  this  precise  method  of  deter- 
mining the  current  strength,  the  following  definition  of 
ampere  has  been  established: 

An  Ampere  is  the  Rate  of  Flow  of  a  Steady  Current 
WHICH  Deposits  4.025  Grams  of  Silver  per  Hour  from 
a  Solution  of  Silver  Nitrate  Diluted  to  a  Standard 
Density  with  Distilled  Water. 

This  measurement  is  made  with  a  device  called  a  Volta- 
meter, which  consists  of  a  glass  jar  containing  the  silver 
plates  and  the  silver  nitrate  solution.  Copper  voltameters 
are  also  used,  consisting  of  two  plates  of  copper  immersed 
in  a  copper  sulphate  solution.  By  means  of  a  voltameter 
it  is  possible  to  accurately  calibrate  galvanometers  and 
ammeters,  although  the  method  has  the  disadvantage  of 
requiring  too  long  a  time,  if  many  parts  of  the  scale  are  to 
be  calibrated. 

196.  Electrolytic  Destruction  of  Metal  Water  Mains,  etc. 
It  is  customary  in  electric  railways  to  use  the  track  as  the 
return  circuit.  The  rails,  not  being  insulated  from  the 
ground,  allow  the  current  to  leak  into  the  ground  and  follow 
any  low-resistance  path  it  can  find,  such  as  a  water  or  a 
gas  main,  back  to  generator,  which  of  course,  is  also 
grounded. 
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Fig.  238  is  a  diagram  of  this  action.  Where  the  cur- 
rent enters  the  pipe  at  A  no  harm  is  done.  But  at  the 
point  JS,  where  the  current  leaves  the  pipe,  generally  near 
the  generator  station,  there  is  all  the  action  that  takes 
place  at  the  positive  plate  in  an  electroplating  vat.  The 
pipe,  being  in  moist  ground,  is  in  contact  with  water  con- 
taining more  or  less  salt,  which  causes  it  to  act  as  an  electro- 
lyte. Thus,  as  the  electric  current  leaves  the  pipe,  there 
is  a  chemical  action  set  up  between  the  pipe  and  salt  water, 
by  which  the  iron  of  the  pipe  is  eaten  away  in  places,  and 
carried  by  the  electric  current  to  some  outside  substance, 
which  for  the  instant  is  acting  as  the  negative  plate. 


t-|3BBfflBE| 


FiQ.  238. — Electrolytic  dcutruction  of  water  mains. 

In  a  short  time  heavy  iron  pipes  have  been  eaten  through 
by  this  action.  Among  the  various  precautions  taken 
to  avoid  this  destruction  by  electrolysis  are  the  following: 
.  (1)  The  heavy  bonding  of  the  rails  to  procure  a  return  of 
low  resistance.  (2)  The  use  of  a  second  trolley  wire  for 
the  return.  (3)  Tapping  a  return  line  on  to  the  water 
mains,  to  conduct  back  to  the  generator  whatever  current 
they  may  be  carrying,  without  allowing  it  to  flow  through 
^  the  water  and  produce  electrolytic  action. 

Method  No.  2  is  the  most  efficient,  but  also  the  most 
expensive  and  is  very  seldom  used. 

196.  Storage  Batteries.  Efficiency.  In  the  ordinary 
primary  cell,  when  the  negative  plate  is  nearly  consumed. 
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it  is  customary  to  replace  it  by  another.  If,  instead  of 
replacing  the  worn-out  negative  plate,  we  send  a  current 
from  an  outside  source  through  the  cell  in  the  reverse 
direction,  and  deposit  the  metal  back  on  the  negative 
plate ^  the  cell  is  then  called  a  Storage  Battery.  When 
such  a  cell  is  delivering  current  it  is  said  to  be  discharging; 
when  receiving  current,  it  is  said  to  be  charging.  A  storage 
cell  differs  fundamentally  in  no  respect  from  a  primary 
cell.  Any  primary  cell  could  be  used  as  a  storage  cell 
and  have  its  negative  plate  restored  by  electrolysis  as  an 
ordinary  storage  battery  does.  It  is  not  commercially 
economical,  however,  to  do  this  in  the  case  of  any  but  a  few 
cells,  especially  constructed  for  this  purpose. 

Remember  that  a  storage  cell  does  not  store  electricity. 
It  stores  nothing  but  chemical  energy.  In  charging,  elec- 
trical energy  is  transformed  into  chemical  energy  and 
stored  in  the  cell;  in  discharging ,  this  chemical  energy  is 
changed  back  again  into  electrical  energy. 

Of  course  there  are  losses  in  both  transformatioi^s  which 
prevent  an  efficiency  of  100  per  cent.  For  one  thing,  the 
terminal  voltage  applied  to  the  cell  on  charge  must  be  higher 
than  that  supplied  by  the  cell  on  discharge  at  same  current 
rate,  partly  because,  in  each  case,  the  internal  resistance 
of  the  cell  must  be  overcome. 

Charging  voltage  =E.M.F.   of  cell-|-/i2  drop  of  cell. 

Discharging  voltage  =E.M.F.  of  cell— 7/2  drop  of  cell. 

In  charging  a  cell,  the  current  must  be  sent  in  against 
the  E.M.F.  and  the  resistance  of  the  cell,  while  on  discharge, 
part  of  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cell  must  be  used  to  overcome 
this  internal  resistance  in  forcing  a  current  to  flow  through 
it  in  the  other  direction;  so  that  only  part  of  the  E.M.F.  is 
available  as  terminal  voltage.  In  this  respect  it  is  merely 
like  any  other  electrical  machine.  This  difference  between 
the  terminal  voltage  on  charge  and  discharge  is  further 
increased  by  the  fact  that  the  E.M.F.  itself  is  less  on  discharge 
than  on  charge,  due  to  the  electrolyte  changing  iiv  dftTL^vXrj , 
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Accordingly,  good  storage  cclJis  average  only  about  75 
per  cent  efficiency  at  normal  load. 

197.  Plants  and  Faure  Tjrpes.  Construction.  The  most 
common  type  of  storage  cell  in  use  at  the  present  time  is  the 
lead  cell.  In  any  cell,  there  must  be  two  plates  of  different 
substances  in  an  electrolyte.  In  the  lead  cell,  the  negative 
plate  is  pure  spongy  lead,  Pb;  the  positive  plate  is  lead 
peroxide,  Pb02;  one  part  lead  to  two  parts  oxygen. 

The  electrolyte  is  sulphuric  acid,  H2SO4,  diluted  with 
water,  H^O. 

The  lead  peroxide  and  spongy  lead  are  poor  conductors 
of  electricity,  and  are  not  sufficiently  hard  to  be  made  into 
plates;  so  it  is  necessary  to  attach  them  to  frames  of  some 
harder  material  which  is  a  good  conductor  of  electricity. 
The  material  of  this  framework  must  also  have  the  property 
of  not  acting  a^  a  third  plate ^  otherwise  the  acid  will  produce 
Local  Action  between  the  framework  and  the  spongy  lead 
or  between  the  framework  and  lead  peroxide,  wherever  it 
touches  them.  The  material  usually  chosen  for  this  frame- 
work is  an  alloy  of  lead  and  antimony,  which  is  mechani- 
cally strong  and  produces  no  local  action  in  the  presence 
of  the  other  substances  in  the  cell.  The  lead  peroxide  and 
the  spongy  lead  are  called  the  Active  Materials,  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  framework,  and  they  form  the 
real  plates  of  the  cell.  The  combination  is  called  a  Grid, 
either  positive  or  negative. 

There  are  two  methods  of  attaching  the  active  materials 
to  the  framew^ork,  which  give  rise  to  two  general  types 
of  lead  cells:  1st,  the  Plant6;  2d,  the  Faure. 

In  the  Plants  Type,  Fig.  239,  the  surface  of  the  frame- 
work itself  is  roughened  and  then  changed  into  the  proper 
active  material  by  a  chemical  process;  that  is,  the  surface 
of  the  negative  grid  is  made  into  spongy  lead;  the  surface 
of  the  positive  grid,  into  lead  peroxide. 

In  the  Faure  Type,  holes  are  punched  in  the  frame- 
work.    Lead  peroxide  is  then  forced  into  the  holes  of  the 
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podtive  grid,  and  spongy  lead  into  the  holes  of  the  negative. 
The  Gould  cell  is  an  example  of  the  Plants  type,  and 
the  "  Chloride  Accumulator  "  of  the  Faure  tj-pe.  The  Plante 
cell  is  heavier  for  the  same  capacity,  but  it  is  maintained 
that  this  method  of  attaching  the  active  material  to  the 
framework  holds  it  there  more  securely  than  the  other. 


198.  Chemical  Action  on  Discbarge.  Consider  Fig. 
240.  The  sulphuric  acid,  H2SO4,  acts  chemically  upon 
the  lead  plate,  Pb,  and  is  broken  up  into  positively  charged 
H2  and  negatively  charged  SO4.  The  SO4  unites  with  the 
lead  plate,  forming  Ic.id  sulphate,  PbSO^,  and  gives  \\\i 
its  negative  charge  to  it.  The  hydrogen  carrius  its  positive 
charge  to  the  lead  peroxide  plate,  where  it  gives  it  up,  and 
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unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  lead  peroxide,  forming  water 
H2O.  The  sulphuric  acid  in  contact  with  the  peroxide 
plate  is  also  broken  up  into  H2  and  SO4.  The  H2  of  this 
portion  of  the  acid  also  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  lead 
peroxide  and  forms  more  water.  The  SO4  part  of  the  acid 
instead  of  going  over  ta  the  negative  plate  unites  with  the 
lead,  Pb,  of  the  lead  peroxide  plate  and  forms  lead 
sulphate,  PbS04,  on  the  positive  plate.    Thus  both  plates 
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Bfo.  240. — Chomiral  action  of  lead 
v       storage  coll  on  dischargo. 


Fig.  241. — Chemical  action  of  load 
{Storage  cell  on  charge. 


are  j!)eing  reduced  to  lead  sulphate  PbS04.  The  cell  con- 
tinues to  deliver  current  until  the  plates  are  entirely  reduced 
to  lead  sulphate,  when  of  course,  all  action  will  cease,  since 
there  would  be  but  one  kind  of  material  present,  and  a 
battery  requires  two  kinds.  The  practical  limit  of  discharge, 
however,  is  reached  long  before  both  plates  are  completely 
reduced  to  the  same  material. 

Note  two  things  which  are  taking  place  when  a  cell  is 
discharging: 

1st.  The  acid  is  continually  growing  weaker.  This 
results  in  a  lower  E.M.F. 

2d.  The  active  materials,  lead  and  lead  peroxide,  arc 
being  replaced  by  lead  sulphate,  which  has  a  much  higher 
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resistance  and  is  more  bulky  than  the  active  materials. 
It  therefore  takes  up  more  space  in  the  holes  of  the  grids 
and  tends  to  buckle  them;  especially  if  the  cell  is  dis- 
charged very  rapidly  and  the  lead  sulphate  forms 
quickly. 

199.  Chemical  Action  in  Charging.  Refer  to  Fig.  241. 
Assume  both  plates  to  consist  of  lead  sulphate,  PbS04. 
When  a  current  from  an  outside  source  G  is  sent  through 
the  cell,  it  breaks  up  the  water  which  has  been  formed  during 
Discharge  into  positively  charged  hydrogen  H2  and 
negatively  charged  oxygen  O.  Part  of  the  positively 
charged  hydrogen  is  now  attracted  to  the  negative  plate 
and  unites  with  the  SO4  of  the  lead  sulphate,  forming 
sulphuric  acid,  H2  SO4,  and  leaving  pure  spongy  lead  at  the 
negative  plate.  The  negatively  chai:ged  oxygen  O  flowing 
against  the  current  is  attracted  to  the  positive  plate. 
Here  it  unites  with  the  lead  Pb  of  the  lead  sulphate  PbS04 
plate  and  forms  lead  peroxide,  Pb02.  The  SO4  part  of  the 
positive  plate  is  finally  united  to  the  rest  of  the  hydrogen 
liberated  when  the  electric  current  broke  up  the  water 
H2O  into  H2  and  O.  This  action  forms  still  more  sulphuric 
acid,  and  a  positive  plate  of  lead  peroxide.  When  all  the 
lead  sulphate  has  been  changed  over  to  lead  peroxide  and 
pure  lead,  the  battery  is  restored  to  the  state  it  was  in  before 
it  was  discharged,  and  is  now  ready  to  furnish  current  again. 

Note  that  the  acid  has  been  growing  denser  during 
charge,  therefore  the  E.M.F.  must  have  been  increasing  as 
the  charging  continued. 

The  chemical  equations  for  the  different  actions  on  dis- 
charge and  charge  may  be  written  as  follows: 

Discharge 


Pb02  -hPb  +2H2SO4  =2PbS04  +2H2O 


Charge 
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or 


DISCHARGING. 


CHARGING 


PofitiTe 
PUto 

PbOa 

+ 

H2 

+ 
H2SO, 


Plata 


Pb 

+ 
SO4 


Necatife 
PUte 

^  PbS04 

■>        + 

->       Ho 


Produces 
PbS04  PbS04 

+ 
2H2O 


PoflitiTe 
PbLto 

PbS04  

4-      

O      

+ 
H2O 

Produces 
PbOa  Pb 

+ 
2H2SO4 


200.  Care  of  Lead  Storage  Cells.  From  a  study  of  the 
chemical  action  of  a  storage  cell  and  the  physical  results 
of  this  action,  we  can  determine  what  treatment  such  a 
cell  should  receive  in  order  to  give  the  most  efficient  service. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be*  said  that  storage  batteries 
should  have  the  care  of  a  conscientious  skilled  attendant. 
They  are  costly  in  the  first  place  and  easily  ruined.  With- 
out proper  care  they  deteriorate  at  an  alarming  rate.  The 
main  points  to  be  avoided  are  the  following: 

(1)  Too  rapid  charging  or  discharging. 

(2)  Use  of  impure  electrolyte. 

(3)  Use  of  too  dense  or  too  light  electrolyte. 

(4)  Over-charging  and  over-discharging. 

The  harm  that  may  result  from  disregarding  these 
points  is  evident  on  inspection  of  the  chemical  actions. 

(1)  Too  Rapid  Charging  and  Discharging.  In  con- 
structing a  storage  cell,  manufacturers  usually  allow  a 
capacity  of  from  50  to  60  ampere  hours  per  sq.ft.  of  positive 
plate  area,  counting  both  sides  of  the  plates.  This  capacity 
is  computed  on  an  8-hour  charge  and  discharge  rate, 
which  means  that  the  Normal  rate  of  charge  or  discharge 


should  be 


50  to  60 


=6  or  7  amperes  per  sq.ft.  of  positive 
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plate  area.  The  Normal  rate  of  charge  and  discharge 
may  then  be  defined  as  that  rate 'which  will  satisfactorily 
charge  or  discharge  the  cell  in  eight  hours,  and  is  about 
6  or  7  amperes  per  sq.ft.  of  positive  plate  area.  In  all 
problems  in  this  book  6.5  amperes  per  sq.ft.  is  to  be  con- 
sidered normal  current. 

In  orcler  to  have  as  large  plate  area  as  possible,  both 
the  positive  and  negative  plates  usually  consist  of  several 
giids  joined  in  parallel.  To  distinguish  the  positive  from 
the  negative,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  remember  that  the 
positive  plate  has  one  less  grid  than  the  negative.  The 
color  of  the  positive  plate  is  reddish  brown,  of  the  negative 
plate,  a  dark  gray. 

If  charge  or  discharge  Is  carried  on  more  rapidly  than 
this,  the  ampere  hour  capacity  of  the  cell  is  lowered. 
WTien  a  too  rapid  charge  takes  place,  the  chemical  action 
is  violent,  and  the  active  elements  are  not  properly  depos- 
ited on  the  plates  and  are  likely  to  form  a  deposit  in  the 
bottom  of  the  jar,  which  may  eventually  rise  high  enough 
to  reach  the  platea  and  short-circuit  them,  if  it  is  not 
removed. 

On  too  rapid  discharge,  lead  sulphate  often  forms  in 
such  great  abundance  in  the  crevices  of  the  plates,  as  to 
cause  them  to  buckle,  as  previously  explained. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lead  sulphate  may  form  a  layer 
over  the  active  materials  and  raise  the  internal  resistance, 
besides  greatly  decreasing  the  actual  amount  of  active 
materials  available. 

Problem  9-12.  A  lead  storage  cell  has  a  positive  plate  area 
of  4.2  sq.ft.  (a)  What  is  its  normal  discharge  rate?  (6)  What 
is  the  ampere-hour  capacity? 

Problem  10-12.  A  storage  battery  is  required  to  deliver  10 
amperes,  (o)  What  should  be  the  area  of  the  positive  plate?  (6) 
How  many  ampere-hours  would  such  a  cell  have? 

Problem  11-12.  What  should  be  the  area  of  the  positive  plates 
in  a  lead  cell  of  120  ampere-hours  capacity? 
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(2)  Use  of  Impure  Electrolyte.  Nothing  but  the  purest 
sulphuric  acid  and  distilled  water  should  be  used  for  the 
electrolyte. 

Any  metallic  impurity  in  the  acid  or  water  is  deposited 
on  the  plates  as  a  pure  metal  and  there  causes  local  action, 
which  we  have  seen  consumes  the  material  of  the  cell  with- 
ovt  producing  any  available  energy. 

Any  acid  impurity  which  will  dissolve  the  lead  of  the 
framework  is  objectionable  for  very  apparent  reasons. 

Too  much  care,  therefore,  cannot  be  exercised  in  select- 
ing the  materials  which  go  to  make  up  the  electrolyte. 

(3)  Too  Light  or  Too  Heavy  Electrolyte.  The  specific 
gravity  at  which  a  cell  should  work  depends  somewhat 
upon  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put.  If  the  cell  is  to  be 
used  continuously,  it  can  work  at  a  higher  density  than 
if  it  is  to  stand  unused  for  any  length  of  time. 

It  is  of  advantage  to  have  as  high  a  density  as  is  practicable, 
because  of  the  decreased  internal  resistance  and  the  increased 
E.M.F.  which  the  cell  has  when  the  acid  is  of  high  density, 
as  previously  explained.  But  if  the  cell  is  to  stand  inactive, 
the  strong  acid  tends  to  change  the  active  material  into 
lead  sulphate  more  rapidly  than  if  weaker  acid  were  used. 

When  studying  the  chemical  action  of  the  cell  we  saw 
that  the  acid  grew  lighter  as  the  cell  was  discharged,  and 
heavier  as  the  cell  was  recharged.  One  method,  then, 
of  telling  what  condition  a  cell  is  in,  with  regard  to  charge 
or  discharge,  is  to  test  its  specific  gravity  with  a  hydrom- 
eter. When  fully  charged  it  should  have  a  specific  gravity 
of  from  1.20  to  1.24,  according  to  the  class  of  work  it  is  to 
do,  as  explained  above.  On  discharge  the  specific  gravity 
should  never  fall  below  from  1.185  to  1.195. 

For  example,  suppose  a  cell  had  a  density  of  1.22  when 
fully  charged.  If  at  a  certain  time  it  showed  a  density 
of  1.189,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  discharge  it  any  further. 

(4)  Over-charging  and  Over-discharging.  When  all  the 
active  material  has  been  changed  into  lead  peroxide  and 
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spongy  lead,  there  is  nothing  gained  in  continuing  the 
charging,  and  a  waste  of  electric  power  is  going  on. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  one  may  tell  when  a  cell 
is  fully  charged: 

(1)  The  plates  begin  to  liberate  ga:s  in  large  quan- 
tities.    The  cell  is  said  to  "  boil." 

(2)  The  specific  gravity  riaes  to  the  value  which  it 
should  have  when  fully  charged,  between  1.20  and 
1.24  (see  previous  paragraph). 

(3)  The  impressed  voltage  At  Normal  Charging  rate 
of  current  rises  to  about  2.5  volts.  This  is  because 
a  fully  charged  cell  has  a  high  E.M.F.  which  has 
to  be  overcome  in  order  to  send  a  charging  current 
through  the  celL 

Note.  The  voltage  of  a  cell  on  open  circuit  shows  Absolutely 
Nothing  about  its  condition  as  to  charge  or  discharge. 

The  E.M.F.  (voltage  on  open  circuit)  between  lead  and  lead 
peroxide  in  sulphuric  acid  of  1 .2  density  is  2.2  volts  (approximately) . 
Since  the  E.M.F.  of  a  cell  does  not  depend  upon  the  area  of  the 
plates,  as  long  as  there  is  any  lead  left  on  one  plate  and  lead  peroxide 
on  the  other,  the  E.M.F.  will  be  about  2.2  volts.  Therefore 
always  take  the  voltage  of  a  cell  when  it  is  either  charging  or 
discharging  at  its  Normal  rate. 

Over-discharge  is  the  one  great  source  of  trouble  in  a 
storage  cell. 

It  produces  an  excess  of  lead  sulphate,  which  Causes  the 
platfes  to  buckle.  BuckUng  may  either  short-circuit  the 
cell,  which  ruins  it;  or  cause  the  active  materials  to  fall 
off,  which  decreases  the  capacity. 

It  weakens  the  acid  and  forms  lead  sulphate  in  excess, 
thus  raising  the  internal  resistance  so  that  the  terminal 
voltage  becomes  very  low. 

It  weakcJns  the  acid  so  that  the  E.M.F.  is  lowered  to  a 
marked  extent. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  one  may  tell  when  a  cell 
has  been  discharged  as  much  as  is  practicable; 
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(1)  The    specific    gravity    falls    to    1.1S5-1.195.     (See 
previous  paragraph). 

(2)  The  voltage,   on    Discharge  at  Nobical  Rlts, 
falls  to  1.8  volts. 

Caution,  Never  Continue  Dischargino  a  Lead  Cell 
after  the  Voltage  Falls  to  1.8  Volts  at  Norual  Dis- 
charge Current  Rate. 

201.  Curreg  of  Charge  and  Discharge.  The  changes 
in  the  physical  properties  of  a  lead  storage  cell  are  best 
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brought  out  by  curves  plotted  from  a  scries  of  readings. 
Fig.  242  shows  a  set  of  curves  plotted  from  data  taken 
on  an  "Exide"  cdl. 

The  charge  and  discharge  took  place  at  normal  rate. 
Note  the  rapid  rise  in  voltage  during  the  first  and  the  last 
hour  of  charge.  During  the  intervening  five  or  six  hours 
the  voltage  was  fairly  constant. 

On  the  discharge,  the  voltage  falls  rapidly  during  the 
last  hour,  but  remains  nearly  constant  during  the  remain- 
ing time.  This  makes  the  storage  cell  a  first  rate  source 
of  constant  potential. 
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Fig.  243  shows  the  variation,  on  discharge,  in  specific 
gravity,  E.M.F,  and  internal  resistance. 
Note: 

(1)  That  the  specific  gravity  of  the  cell  increases  on 
charge,  and  decreases  on  discharge. 

(2)  That  the  internal  resistance  increases  on  discharge 
slowly  at  first  but  rapidly  as  cell  is  nearly  discharged. 

(3)  That  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cell  rises  shghtly  on  charge 
and  falls  slightly  on  discbarge. 
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A  method  by  which  the  true  ohmiC'  resistance  R  can  be  found 
U  as  follows:  Take  terminal  voltage  Vi  and  current  /  on  dis- 
chai^.  Suddenly  open  the  switch  while  the  cell  is  discharging 
and  record  the  value  which  the  voltmeter  registers  on  tiie  swing 
of  the  needle.  {The  voltmeter  will  read  instantly  E,  the  E.M.F. 
of  the  cell,  and  then  gradually  rise  as  depolarisation  takes  phice.) 
Then, 

n    B-V, 


where    A^-tnie  ohmic  resistance  of  cell; 
fi-E.M.F.ofeell; 
ri^terminal  voltage  oa discharge; 
/  "rate  of  discharge. 

Problem  12-12.  What  is  the  internal  resistance  of  a  cell  which 
has  a  terminal  voltage  of  2.00  volts  when  dischaipng  at  a  12- 
amperc  rat«,  and  E.M.F.  of  2.32  volts? 
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Problem  13-12.  What  voltage  would  have  to  be  impressed  on 
cell  of  Problem  12  in  order  to  charge  it  at  same  rate? 

Problem  14-12.  A  cell  has  an  internal  resistance  of  .004  ohm. 
What  would  be  terminal  voltage  on  charge  and  discharge  at  20 
amperes? 

Problem  16-12.  A  cell  of  3.6  sq.ft.  positive  plate  area  has  an 
E.M.F.  of  2.5  volts,  and  an  internal  resistance  of  .002  ohm.  What 
are  terminal  voltages  at  normal  rate  of  charge  and  discharge? 

202.  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  in  Use  of  Storage 
Cells.  In  general,  the  uses  to  which  a  storage  battery  may 
be  put  are  three: 

(1)  To  help  the  generators  carry  the  "  peak  "  of  the 
load.  That  is,  the  battery  is  charged  when  the  load  is 
light.  Then,  when  the  load  is  too  heavy  for  the  generators 
to  carry  alone,  the  battery  is  placed  in  parallel  with  the 
generators  to  take  part  of  the  load.  This  use  allows  the 
installation  of  much  smaller  generators,  engines  and 
boilers. 

(2)  To  take  care  of  a  long-continued  light  load  and  allow 
the  engine  and  generator  to  be  shut  down. 

The  battery  is  here  charged  while  the  generator  is  tak- 
ing care  of  its  minimum  load,  and  only  thrown  in  when 
the  generator  is  shut  dowTi.  The  engine  is  run  steadily 
at  its  most  efficient  load,  but  no  fuel  is  wasted  in  keeping 
it  running  tjj  supply  a  light  load.  Often  the  battery  takes 
care  of  its  load  with  no  attendant  present. 

This  use  saves  both  in  the  cost  of  fuel  and  labor. 

(3)  As  an  auxiliary  source  of  supply  in  case  of  accident. 
Many  companies  now  supply  power  under  heavy  forfeits 
to  keep  the  line  "  alive  "  at  all  times.  This  necessitates 
some  reserve  source  of  supply  which  can  be  drawn  upon 
at  a  moment's  notice.  Storage  batteries  meet  this  demand 
wherever  a  source  of  Direct  Current  is  required. 

203.  Use  on  Constant  Potential  Line.  The  voltage 
of  a  storage  cell  is  seen  to  fall  off  as  the  cell  discharges. 
If  a  battery  of  cells  is  to  be  used  to  supply  power  to  lamps, 
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some  method  must  be  devised  to  keep  the  voltage  across 
the  line  constant. 

204.  Rheostat  Control.  One  method  showTi  in  Fig. 
244  is  to  use  a  resistance  /Z  in  a  series  with  the  cells. 
This  resistance  can  be  cut  out  as  the  voltage  falls. 

Suppose  115  volts  were  required    across  the  lamps  L. 

When  the  cells  were  nearly  discharged,  each  would  have  a 

voltage  of  1.8  volts  on  normal  rate  of  discharge.    There 

115 
would  be  required  then  to  furnish  this  pressure  -7-5  =64  cells. 

1.0 

When  the  cells,  were  fully  charged  each  would  have  a 
terminal  voltage  of  about  2  volts.     If  64  cells  were  used 


storage  Cells 


Fio.  244. — Rheostat  control  of  cells. 


the  line  voltage  would  then  be  64X2  =  128  volts,  which 
is  128—115  =  13  volts  in  excess  of  pressure  required.  A 
resistance  R  is  therefore  generally  inserted  between  the 
line  and  the  fully  charged  cells  which  will  take  up  this  13 
volts  in  the  IR  drop  across  it  and  leave  only  115  volts 
across  the  line. 

As  the  voltage  gradually  falls  on  discharge,  an  operator 
from  time  to  time  cuts  out  some  of  this  resistance  R  and 
keeps  the  voltage  across  the  line  constant. 

206.  End  Cell  ControL  Another  method  is  to  cut  in 
and  out  a  certain  number  of  the  cells  at  the  end  of  the 
series,  as  more  or  less  voltage  is  required  by  the  load. 

In  Fig.  245  cells  A,B,C,  D,  E,  F,  G  are  called  the  End 
Cells.  As  the  cells  become  partly  discharged  and  the 
voltage  of  each  falls,  the  arm  Af ,  of  the  end  cell  switch  is 
moved  out  toward  O,  throwing  more  cells  across  the  line 
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and  thus  raising  the  voltage.     (See  any  Electrical  Hand- 
book for  description  of  this  switch.) 

ProUem  lft-12.  Assume  each  lamp  in  F^.  244,  takes  10  amp- 
eres at  115  volts.  Assume  terminal  voltage  of  each  of  the  64  ccUi 
used  in  series  to  be  1.8  volts  when  low  and  2.0  volts  when  fully 
charged.  What  value  would  resistance  ft  have  to  be  in  order  to 
keep  the  voltage  across  the  lamps  constant  at  115  volts? 

Problem  17-12.  How  many  end  cells  might  be  used  in 
Problem  16  instead  of  resistance  ft? 

Problem  18-12.  Assume  each  cell  to  have  an  internal  teastance 
of  .002  ohm,  and  E.M.F.  of  each  cell  to  range  from  2.5  to  2.1 
volts.     How  many  cells  would  have  to  be  used  to  maintain  110 


End  cell  control. 


volts  across  a  set  of  lumps  as  in  Fig.  244,  if  each  lamp  takra  3 
amperes? 

Problem  19-12.  If  a  resistance  R  were  used  to  control  voltagp 
in  Problem  IS,  what  value  would  it  have  to  be? 

Problem  20-12.  How  many  end  cells  could  be  used  in  Prob- 
lem 18  to  mainttun  constant  voltage  at  lamps? 

206.  Methods  of  Chai|;itig  Storage  Cells.  In  chsrgini; 
a  battery  where  the  End  Celi.  method  of  control  is  used, 
all  the  cells  arc  thrown  in  at  first.  Since  the  end  cells  are 
used  a  very  much  shorter  time  than  the  rest,  they  are  not 
discharged  to  any  great  extent,  and  require  very  little 
charging.     As  soon  as  one  of  the  end  cells  becomes  fully 
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charged  (as  determined  by  methods  previously  described) 
it  is  cut  out  by  moving  the  switch  arm  back  toward  A, 
Fig.  245. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  voltage  required  to  charge  a  cell 
is  always  greater  than  the  terminal  voltage  of  the  cell  on  dis- 
charge, mamly  on  account  of  the  internal  resistance  of  the  cell. 

The  equations  previously  given,  showing  the  voltage  which  a 
cell  will  give  on  discharge  and  the  voltage  wluch  is  required  to 
charge  it,  bring  out  this  tact  plainly. 

(1)  Vc^E-^IR,; 

(2)  Vd-^E-IRu 

where  Fc=  terminal  voltage  required  to  charge; 
F</  =  terminal  voltage  on  discharge; 
£;  =  E.M.F.  ofceU; 
/= current; 
/?t= internal  resistance  (virtual). 

If  we  subtract  (2)  from  (1), 

Vc-Vd=-2IR,. 

That  is,  the  voltage  required  to  charge  is  greater  than  the 
terminal  voltage  on  discharge  by  twice  the  IRi  drop  of  the  cell. 

Now  since  the  charging  voltage  is  always  higher  than  the 
discharge  voltage,  it  has  been  shown  that  some  pressure 
higher  than  the  line  pressure  must  be  used  to  charge. 
If  the  line  can  be  disconnected  from  the  generator  dur- 
ing charge,  then  the  voltage  oi  the  generator  can  be  raised 
sufficiently  to  get  the  required  charging  pressure.  But 
if  the  generator  must  supply  the  line  and  charge  the 
battery  at  the  same  time,  a  small  low-voltage  generator, 
designed  to  carry  heavy  current,  is  often  connected  in 
series  with  the  main  generator  and  batteries.  This  small 
generator  is  called  a  Booster.  Its  purpose  is  to  raise  the 
voltage  across  the  cells.  Fig.  246  shows  the  method  of 
using  a  booster. 

Assume  the  generator  G  must  maintain  115  volts  across 
the  line  and  at  the  same  time  charge  battery  S,  of  64  cells. 
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The  battery  would  require  from  128  to  160  volts  to  charge 
(depending  largely  upon  the  degree  of  discharge).  The 
small  generator  B  is  put  in  series  with  the  generator  across 
the  battery  and  raises  the  voltage  enough  to  charge  the 
cells. 

There  are  many  types  of  automatic  and  hand  control 
b  osters,  for  which  see  any  book  on  Electrical  Engineering. 

For  small  installations,  the  battery  is  usually  divided 
into  two  or  three  parallel  parts  during  the  charging.  The 
excess  voltage  of  generator  can  then  be  taken  up  by  a  rhe- 
ostat. On  discharge,  of  course,  the  parts  are  again  connected 
in  scries. 
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Fid.  240. — Boostor  control. 


207.  Floating  Batteries.  Thore  are  certain  conditions 
under  which  storage  batteries  may  be  used  continuously 
on  the  line  and  be  charged  and  discharged  automatically 
without  any  special  apparatus  such  as  a  booster,  etc. 

Suppose  the  batteries  are  placed  directly  across  the  line 
at  some  distance  from  the  generator,  or  in  such  a  way  that 
there  is  considerable  resistance  in  the  line  wires  between 
tlu^  generator  and  batteries.  This  resistance  would  cause 
a  large  line  drop  when  a  heavy  current  was  sent  through  the 
line.  If  the  line  drop  were  enough  to  cause  the  impressed 
voltage  across  the  cells  to  fall  below  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cells, 
they  would  begin  to  discharge  current  into  the  line  and  so 
aid  the  generajtor.  If  only  a  small  current  is  sent  through 
the  line,  the  line  drop  would  be  small  and  the  impressed 
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voltage  across  the  cells  would  be  higher  than  their  E.M.F. 
The  cells  would  then  charge  and  take  current  from  the 
line. 

In  Fig.  247  there  is  .80  ohm  in  the  line  (trolley  and  track) 
from  generator  to  car  No.  1.  When  the  car  is  taking  100 
amperes,  there  is  a  line  drop  of  .80X100=80  volts.  The 
voltage  across  the  line  at  this  point  is  then  550—80=470 
volts. 

Assuming  the  E.M.F.  of  one  cell  to  be  about  2.2  volts, 
if  we  place  a  battery  of  220  cells  across  the  line  at  this 
point,  we  should  have  an  E.M.F.  of  220X2.2=484  volts; 
that  is,  14  volts  (484  —  470)  more  than  the  impressed  voltage. 
The  battery  would  then  discharge  into  the  line  and  help 
the  generator  to  furnish  current  to  the  three  cars. 
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Fio.  247. — Floating  battery  on  railway  line. 

If,  however,  car  No.  1  were  taking  only  10  amperes,  and 
cars  Nos.  2  and  3  were  taking  no  current,  there  would  be  a 
line  drop  of  only  10 X. 80  =8  volts.  The  voltage  across  the 
points  AB  would  then  be  550—8=542  volts,  which  is  58 
volts  (542-484)  higher  than  fhe  E.M.F.  of  the  storage 
battery  across  the  line  at  that  place.  The  cells  would  then 
charge  and  draw  current  from  the  line.  (Of  course  in 
taking  more  current  from  the  line  the  cells  would  cause 
a  still  greater  drop  in  the  line  voltage  from  generator  to 
cells,  so  that  there  would  exist  considerably  less  than  the 
58  volts  difference  between  the  battery  E.M.F.  and  the 
line  voltage.) 

Batteries  can  only  be  "  floated  "  at  a  point  where  there 
is  a  large  fluctation  in  the  voltage  impressed  across  them, 
such  as  railway  lines,  etc. 
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Problem  21-12.  In  a  system  arranged  as  in  Fig.  247,  the  gen- 
erator brush  potential  is  565  volts.  Trolley  is  No.  OO  copper 
wire.  Track  has  resistance  of  .03  ohm  per  mile.  How  far  from 
generator  should  a  set  of  224  lead  storage  cells  be  placed  in  order 
to  "  float  "  satisfactorily?  Maximum  current  in  section  out  to 
cells  is  150  amperes.    Average  E.M.F.  of  each  cell  2.1  volts. 

Problem  22-12.  In  a  system  arranged  as  in  Fig.  248:  gen- 
erator has  a  resistance  of  .2  ohm,  E.M.F.  of  120  volts,  i?  — .4 
ohm.  B  consists  of  56  cells  of  2  volts  E.M.F.  How  many  amperes 
must  load  use  in  order  that  the  battery  B  may  deliver  current 
to  the  line?    Neglect  Hne  resistance. 
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208.  Edison  Storage  Battery.  A  storage  battery  invented 
by  Thomas  Edisoii  and  manufactured  by  the  Edison  Storage 
Battery  Company  has  recently  appeared  on  the  market. 
It  is  designed  especially  for  traction  work,  being  light  and 
compact. 

The  positive  plate  consists  at  first  of  nickel  hydrate, 
NiOH2,  held  in  steel  tubes  firmly  attached  to  a  steel  grid. 

The  negative  plate  consists  of  iron  oxide,  FeO,  held  in 
pockets  on  a  metal  plate. 

The  electrolyte  is  a  21  per  cent  solution  of  caustic  potash, 
KOH,  in  pure  distilled  water.     Specific  gravity   1.20. 

The  retaining  jar,  instead  of  being  either  glass  or  vulcanite 
as  in  the  case  of  other  storage  cells,  is  made  of  nitkel-plat<»d 
sheet  steel.  The  chemical  actions  which  take  place  within 
tlie  cell,  are  not  yet  clearly  understood.  The  following  are 
supposed  to  approximate  the  reactions: 
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When  the  cells  are  first  charged,  the  nickel  hydrate, 
NiOH2,  is  changed  to  nickel  oxide  Ni02,  and  the  iron 
oxide,  FeO,  is  reduced  to  metallic  iron,  Fe.  The  cell  may 
thus  be  considered  to  consist  of  a  positive  plate  of  nickel 
oxide,  Ni02,  and  a  negative  plate  of  pure  iron,  Fe. 

209.  On  Discharge.  The  nickel  oxide,  Ni02,  probably 
goes  to  a  lower  oxide  of  nickel,  Ni203;  that  is,  there  are 
only  three  parts  oxygen  to  two  of  nickel,  instead  of  two 
oxygen  to  one  of  nickel.  The  oxygen  thus  liberated  is 
negatively  charged  and  goes  over  to  the  iron  plate,  gives 
up  its  negative  charge,  and  unites  with  the  plate  to  form  iron 


FeO 


Fio.  250. — Action  within  Edison  cell 
on  discharge. 


FiQ.  251. — Action  within  Edison  cell 
on  charge. 


oxide,  cither  FeO  or  Fe203.     The  electrolyte  neither  loses 
nor  gains  in  the  process  and  therefore  remains  at  the  same 
density  throughout  discharge  and  charge.     The  potassium, 
hydroxide  seems  to  act  merely  as  a  catalyzer  or  carrier. 
Fig.  250  shows  the  action  on  discharge. 

210.  On  Charge.  The  iron  oxide,  FeO,  is  broken  up  and 
the  negatively  charged  oxygen  leaves  the  iron  plate, 
travels  back  against  the  current  through  the  cell  and  unites 
with  the  positive  nickel  oxide,  Ni203,  and  forms  a  higher 
oxide,  Ni02.     Fig.  251  shows  this  action  during  charge. 

The  following  equations  show  at  a  glance  the  chemical 
reaction: 
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Discharge 


Fe  -h2Ni02  +H2O  +KOH  =FeO  +Ni203  +H2O +KOH. 


Charge. 
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211.  Physical  Changes.  As  stated  above,  the  specific 
giavity  of  the  electrolyte  does  not  depend  upon  the  state 
of  charge  or  discharge.  Some  other  method,  then,  must 
be  used  to  determine  the  condition  of  this  form  of  storage 
cell  as  to  charge  and  discharge. 

Fig.  252  shows  some  curves  plotted  from  data  taken 
on  an  Edison  storage  cell,  type  ''A6." 

Note  that  on  discharge  the  voltage  falls  very  rapidly 
at  first  as  in  a  lead  cell.  Unlike  a  lead  cell,  however,  there 
is  no  voltage  at  which  it  remains  nearly  constant,  but 
has  a  general  downward  trend.  Near  tlie  ]>oint  of  complete 
discharge  the  voltage  falls  off  rapidly  again,  as  in  a  lead 
cell.  The  condition  may  thus  be  determined  closely  by  the 
voltage  on  discharge. 
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The  average  terminal  voltage  on  discharge  at  normal 
current  is  1,2  volts.     The  lowest  voltage  ia  1.00  volt. 

The  voltage  curve  on  charge  is  slightly  irregular,  but 
has  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  reaching  a  maximum  of 
1.84  volts  on  normal  current  when  fully  charged.  Average 
voltage  on  charge,  1.7  volts, 

212.  Comparison  of  Lead  and  Edison  Cells.  Average 
voltage  per  cell  on  discharge:  Lead  cell,  2.00  volts;  Edison 
cell,  1.2  volts.  Watt  hours  per  lb.  of  cell*  complete:  Lead, 
8.5  watt-hours;  Edison,  16.8  watt-hours. 

Internal  resistance:  The  Edison  cell  has  a  slightly  higher 
internal  resistance;  the  efficiency  is  therefore  lower. 


Pw.  262.— ChMfe  in  t 


nmelnHoon 
mill*!  voltage  on  charge  and  discharfi 


The  "  Kfe  "  of  the  Edison  cell  under  commercial  condi- 
tions is  as  yet  undetermined. 

It  is  claimed  for  the  Edison  cell  that  it  can  stand  for  an 
indefinitely  long  time,  charged  or  discharged,  and  not  be 
injured.  A  lead  cell  cannot  remain  any  time  at  all  un- 
charged,  and  only  a  few  months  charged,  without  being 
ruined. 

The  temperature  range  at  which  the  Edison  cell  will 
work  best  is  limited  to  the  re^on  around  70°  F.  Any 
condition  of  use  which  tends  to  raise  or  lower  the  tempera- 
ture decreases  the  efficiency  to  a  marked  extent.  The  lead 
cells  are  not  so  limited  in  this  respect.' 

'  For  further  infonoation  concerning  lead  cells,  the  student  la 
referred  to  Iadut  Lfndm's  "  Storage  Battery  Ente^aeeT^n^." 
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SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  XH 

ELECTRIC  BATTERIES.  Devices  for  transforming  chem- 
ical energy  into  electrical  energy.  Require  two  unlike  con- 
ductors, called  positive  and  negative  plates,  and  an  electro- 
lyte which  acts  chemically  upon  one  of  the  plates. 

PRIMARY  CELL.  An  electric  battery  in  which  worn- 
out  element  is  replaced  by  another.  Negative  element  gen- 
erally of  zinc. 

STORAGE  CELLS.  An  electric  battery  in  which  worn-out 
element  is  replaced  by  the  electrolytic  action  of  an  electric 
current  forced  through  cell  in  reverse  direction.  Elements 
generally  of  lead  and  lead  compounds. 

ACTION  IN  CELL.  By  the  chemical  action  taking  place  at 
the  negative  plate,  the  electrol3rte  is  broken  up  into  two  oppo- 
sitely charged  parts.  The  positively  charged  part  gives  up  its 
charge  to  positive  plate,  and  negatively  charged  part  gives 
up  its  charge  to  negative  plate.  A  difference  in  potential 
between  the  plates  is  thus  produced. 

POLARIZATION.  Hydrogen  bubbles  collect  on  the  posi- 
tive plate  and  increase  the  resistance  of  cell,  and  lower  the 
£.M;F.  by  setting  up  a  counter  E.M.F. 

DEPOLARIZATION.  Some  oxydizing  agent  is  used  as 
a  depolarizer  to  remove  the  hydrogen  by  uniting  with  it  to 
form  water.  Cells  which  are  depolarized  rapidly  are  used 
for  closed  circuit  work,  those  which  are  depolarized  more 
slowly,  for  open  circuit  or  intermittent  work. 

LOCAL  ACTION.  Any  impurities  in  the  negative  plate 
cause  a  difference  of  potential  to  exist  between  plate  and 
impurity,  forming  a  short  circuit  current,  which  consumes 
the  plate,  but  produces  no  available  energy. 

ELECTROLYSIS.  When  an  electric  current  is  sent  through 
a  solution  containing  a  metal  salt,  it  will  deposit  the  metal 
on  the  negative  plate.  If  chemical  action  takes  place  between 
the  electrolyte  and  positive  plate,  the  positive  plate  is  con- 
sumed. 

ELECTROCHEMICAL  EQUIVALENT.  The  amount  of 
metal  deposited  on  the  negative  plate,  and  the  amount  taken 
from  the  positive  plate,  by  an  ampere-hour  of  electricity  is 
a  constant,  depending  upon  metals  and  electrolyte. 

ELECTROPLATING.  Use  is  made  of  electrolysis  to 
plate  conducting  materials;  to  refine  metals;  to  make  elec- 
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trotypesy  etc.,  and  to  restore  the  active  elements  in  a  storage 
battery. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  WATER  MAINS,  ETC.,  BY  ELEC- 
TROLYSIS. The  leakage  currents  from  the  return  circuits 
in  electric  railways  travel  along  iron  pipes,  and  are  likely  to 
eat  away  portions  of  the  iron  at  the  point  where  they  leave 
the  pipe  to  return  to  the  generator.  * 

STORAGE  CELLS.  Do  not  store  electricity,  but  chemical 
energy.  Common  tjrpes  composed  of  lead  peroxide,  positive 
plate;  and  spongy  lead,  negative  plate. 

Action  on  charge  and  discharge: 

Discharge. 

Pb02  +Pb  +  2H2SO4  =  2PbS04  +  2H2O 

Charge. 

CARE  OF  STORAGE  CELLS.  Storage  cells  are  injured 
by: 

(i)  Too  rapid  charging  or  discharging. 

(2)  Use  of  impure  electrol3rte. 

(3)  Use  of  too  dense  or  too  light  electrolyte. 

(4)  Over-charging  and  over-discharging. 
CONDITION  OF  CELLS.     Can  be  ascertained: 

(i)  By  color  of  plates. 

(2)  By  specific  gravity  of  electrol3rte. 

(3)  By  terminal  voltage  at  normal  charging  or  discharg- 
ing rate   (not  by  the  E.M.F.). 

USE  OF  STORAGE  CELLS. 

(i)  To  help  carry  **  peak  "  of  load. 

(2)  To  carry  aU  the  "  light  load." 

(3)  As  a  reserve  supply  of  electrical  energy. 
PRACTICE  IN  USE.    Voltage  across  cells  may  be  controlled 

by: 

(i)  Resistance  in  series  with  cells. 

(2)  End  cells. 

(3)  Floating  the  cells  on  the  line  at  a  point  of  consider- 
able voltage  fluctuation. 

EDISON  STORAGE  CELLS.  Positive  element,  nickel 
oxide,  changes  to  lower  oxide  on  discharge. 

Negative  element,  spongy  iron,  changes  to  iron  oxide  on 
discharge. 
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Electrolyte,  21  per  cent  solution  of  potassium  hjrdrate, 
which  remains  at  same  specific  gravity  throughout  charge 
and  discharge. 

Is  lighter  per  watt-hour  than  most  lead  cells,  but  has  lower 
E.M.F.  per  cell.  Can  remain  charged  or  discharged  indefi- 
nitely without  deteriorating.  Efficient  temperature  range  is 
limited. 


PROBLEMS  ON  CHAPTER  XH 

23-12.  How  long  must  a  current  of  800  amperes  run  in  a  copper 
refining  vat  to  deposit  enough  copper  to  make  1000  ft.  of  No.  0 
trolley   wire? 

24-12.  It  is  desired  to  copper  plate  an  iron  casting  having 
2.4  s(|.ft.  of  surface.  How  long  must  a  current  of  40  amperes 
run  in  order  to  make  the  plate  ^  in.  thick? 

25-12.  Zinc-coated  iron  is  called  "  galvanized  iron."  An  iron 
sheet  4  ft.  square  is  to  be  **  galvanized."  A  current  of  30  amperes 
running  for  2  hours  will  deposit  how  thick  a  plate  of  zinc  on  the 
iron? 

26-12.  A  primary  cell  using  zinc  as  negative  plate  maintains 
a  terminal  voltage  of  1.0  volt  at  normal  rat<5  of  discharge.  A 
steam  plant  hiis  an  efficiency  of  6  per  cent.  Zinc  costs  5  c.  per 
lb.  Coal  $5.00  per  ton.  What  is  relative  cost  per  K.  W.-hour 
of  zinc  and  coal  as  fuels? 

27-12.  A  battery  of  20  lead  storage  cells  in  series,  each  having 
2  s(].ft.  positive  plate  aiea,  is  to  be  charged  from  a  110-vt)lt 
generator.  How  nmch  resistance  must  be  placed  in  series  with 
the  cells,  assuming,  2.4  E.M.F.  and  .005  ohm  resistance  for  each 
cell? 

28-12.  If  the  cells  in  Problem  27  are  to  be  charged  from  a  110- 
volt  circuit  in  two  parallel  sets  of  10  cells  in  series,  what  series 
resistance  is  needed? 

29-12.  A  set  of  80  lead  storage  cells  each  having  2.2  volts 
E.M.F.  and  .003  ohm  internal  resistance,  is  to  be  charged  in  two 
parallel  sets  of  40  cells  in  series.  Each  cell  has  positive  plate  area 
of  4.2  sq.ft.     What  must  be  terminal  voltage  of  generator? 
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30-12.  If  cells  irt  Problem  29  are  discharged  in  series  at  normal 
rate,  what  will  be  terminal  voltage  of  set? 

31-12.  What  must  be  the  E.M.F.  of  generator  in  Problem  29, 
if  its  internal  resistance  is  .02  ohm? 

32-12.  If  generator  in  Problem  27  has  an  E.M.F.  of  112  volts 
and  an  internal  resistance  of  .32  ohm,  what  series  resistance  must 
be  used  in  charging  the  cells? 

33-12.  If  a  generator  of  135  volts  and  .03  ohm  internal  resist- 
ance be  used  in  Problem  29,  what  resistance  must  be  placed  in  seric^s 
with  the  cells? 

34-12.  If  generator  in  Problem  48-8  has  its  field  separately 
excited  from  110  volts  circuit,  at  what  speed  must  it  be  run  in 
order  to  charge  a  set  of  64  storage  cells  arranged  in  two  paralU^l 
sets  of  32  cells  in  series?  Each  cell  has  an  internal  resistance 
of  .004  ohm  and  an  E.M.F.  of  2.3  volts.  Nonnal  current  is  25 
amperes  per  cell. 

35-12.  (a)  What  is  the  ampere-hour  capacity  of  set  of  cells 
in  Problem  27?     (6)  What  is  the  K.W.-hour  capacity? 

36-12.  (a)  What  is  the  ampere-hour  capacity  of  each  cell  in 
Problem  29?     (6)  Wliat  is  the  K.W.-hour  capacity  of  set? 

37-12.  A  set  of  90  lead  storage  cells,  each  having  2.2  volts 
E.M.F.  and  .004  ohm  internal  resistance,  is  to  be  charged  from 
a  110-volt  line.  If  each  cell  is  to  take  its  normal  current  of  20 
amperes,  what  would  be  best  arrangement  of  cells  in  order  to  have 
least  power  lost  in  a  series  resistance  in  line? 

38-12.  How  could  cells  in  Problem  37  be  arranged  in  order  to 
deliver  120  amperes  and  not  exceed  normal  current  of  each  cell? 
At  what  voltage  would  they  deliver  this  current? 

39-12.  A  lead  storage  cell  delivers  20  amperes  at  2.1  volts. 
It  requires  2.4  volts  to  charge  this  cell  at  20  ampere  rate.  What 
is  the  virtual  resistance  of  cell? 

40-12.  A  storage  battery  of  240  cells  in  series  is  "  floated  "  at 
the  end  of  a  4-mile  trolley  line,  the  resistance  of  which  (line  and 
return)  is  .08  ohm  per  mile.  Grenerator  voltage  is  550  volts; 
each  cell  has  an  E.M.F.  of  2.1  volts  and  an  internal  resistance  of 
.001  ohm.  What  ciuient  will  cells  supply  to  the  line,  when  there 
are  5  cars  at  the  battery  end  of  the  line,  each  taking  65  amperes? 

41-12.  What  will  be  terminal  voltage  of  the  set  of  battery  cells 
in  Problem  40? 
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42-12.  What  current  will  cells  in  Problem  40  take  when  there 
is  no  load  on  the  line? 

43-12.  What  current  will  generator  be  delivering  when  the  5 
cars  of  Problem  40  are  half  way  between  station  and  battery? 

44-12.  What  current  will  battery  be  delivering  to  or  receiving 
from  line  in  Problem  43? 

4^12.  If  there  are  but  £  c^rs  on  line  in  Problem  43  each  taking 
75  amperes,  (a)  What  power  is  generator  delivering?  (6)  What 
power  is  battery  receiving  or  delivering? 


CHAPTER  XIII 
PHOTOMETRY  AND   ELECTRIC  ILLUMINATION 

Illumination;  Distribution,  Color,  Intensity — Law  of  Inverse  Squares 
— Photometry,  Candle  Power;.  Horizontal  and  Spherical — Foot- 
Candle — Use  of  Sharp-Millar  lUuminometer — Arc  Lamp;  Ballast 
and  Regulating  Resistances — Flaming  or  Luminous  Arcs — Incan- 
descent Lamps,  Carbon,  Tantalum,  Tungsten,  Nemst — Life; 
Effect  of  Overbuming;  of  Underbuming — ^Mercury  Vapor  Lamp 
— Moore  Tube. 

In  taking  up  the  subject  of  illumination,  it  is  perhaps 
well  to  start  with  some  general  ideas  underlying  the  whole 
problem.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  stated  that  we 
illuminate  objects  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  them 
visible  to  the  eye.  The  eye,  then,  is  the  natural  starting 
point. 

When  passing  upon  the  merits  of  any  scheme  of  ordinary 
illumination,  that  which  should  mark  it  as  a  success  or 
failure,  should  be  the  general  effect  of  the  scheme  on  the 
eye.  Success  should  be  measured  largely  by  the  degree 
of  clearness  with  which  the  objects  are  perceived  by  the 
eye,  as  to  shape  and  color.  If  certain  parts  of  a  room  or 
street  are  too  brilliantly  lighted,  objects  in  the  dimmer 
portions  are  not  perceived  by  the  eye.  If  a  certain  side 
of  one  object  be  too  highly  illuminated,  the  general  shape 
of  the  object  is  lost,  as  the  eye  does  not  readily  perceive 
its  more  dimly  lighted  parts.  This  is  because  the  eye 
automatically  adjusts  itself  to  the  most  brilliantly  lighted 
area  within  its  view,  and  accordingly,  is  out  of  adjustment 
for  perceiving  the  rest.    We  should  get  rid  of  the  idea, 
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therefore,  that  a  light  of  intense  brilliancy  is  the  thing  to 
be  sought.     It  is,  in  general,  highly  undesirable. 

The  problem,  then,  resolves  itself  into  two  parts :  The 
first  object  should  be  to  secure  a  kind  of  lamp  which  will 
cause  objects  to  appear  in  their  accustomed  colors;  that 
is,  the  colors  in  which  they  appear  by  sunlight.  The 
second  object  is  to  so  distribute  the  lamps  that  the  several 
illuminated  surfaces  receive  their  share  of  the  lights  and 
yet  no  -bright  light  is  thrown  directly  into  the  eyes. 

213.  Nature  of  Light.  All  space  is  supposed  to  be 
filled  with  a  medium  infinitely  lighter  than  air,  called  ether. 

The  sensation  of  light  is  experienced  when  certain 
wave  motions  in  this  ether  are  transmitted  to  the  eye. 
These  wave  motions  are  called  light  waves.  Light  waves 
differ  from  one  another  in  length  and  violence.  The 
difference  in  length  caust»s  a  difference  in  color.  Thus 
short  waves  may  be  blue  or  violet,  while  longer  waves  may 
be  red  or  orange.  If  we  have  a  sourcre  of  light  which  sends 
out  long  ether  waves,  we  may  expect  a  predominance  of 
red  and  orange  light  in  it.  The  sunlight  contains  waves 
of  practically  all  lengths  and  thus  is  composed  of  all  colors. 
The  difference  in  violence  of  the  waves  gives  rise  to  a  differ 
enec  in  intensity  of  the  light. 

When  these  light  waves  strike  any  object,  they  are  partly 
reflected  and  partly  absorbed.  Substances  differ  widely 
as  to  the  percentage  of  light  they  absorb  and  the  percentage 
they  reflect.  If  two  objects  are  illuminated  by  the  same 
amount  of  light,  the  one  which  absorbs  the  less  light  and 
reflects  the  more  will  appear  the  brighter. 

Some  objects  reflect  light  waves  of  a  certain  length  only, 
and  absorb  all  the  rest.  It  is  this  property  that  gives  color 
to  objects.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  piece  of  cloth 
were  receiving  light  from  the  sun,  all  of  which  it  absorbed 
except  the  waves  of  proper  length  to  cause  a  sensation  of 
green  to  the  eye.  The  green  waves  only  would  then  come 
from  the  cloth  to  the  eye,  all  the  rest  being  absorbed,  and 
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the  cloth  would  appear  green.  If  it  absorbed  waves  of 
all  lengths,  it  would  appear  black,  because  no  light  would 
be  reflected  from  it  to  the  eye. 

If  now  the  piece  of  cloth,  which  absorbs  all  wave  lengths 
except  that  of  green,  were  exposed  to  a  source  of  light  which 
was  emitting  all  colors  except  green,  there  being  no  green 
waves  to  be  reflected  from  it,  the  cloth  in  this  light  would 
appear  black. 

Supppse  a  piece  of  cloth  absorbed  all  colors  but  two, 
say  violet  and  red.  When  light  having  all  wave  lengths 
fell  upon  it,  it  would  absorb  all  the  waves  except  violet 
and  red.  These  two,  the  cloth  would  reflect  as  a  mixture 
and  would  appear  purple.  If,  however,  the  source  of  light 
contained  no  violet  waves,  it  could  only  reflect  the  red 
waves  and  appear  red.  This  light,  then,  would  not  cause 
the  cloth  to  show  its  normal  color. 

So  in  choosing  an  artificial  source  of  light,  it  is  necessary 
to  select  one  which  shall  send  out  all  wave  lengths,  if  we 
wish  to  have  the  different  objects  appear  in  their  normal 
colors. 

214.  Light  Intensity.  Candle-power.  Foot-candle.  A 
source  of  light  sends  out  Light  Flux,  just  as  a  magnetic 
pole  sends  out  Magnetic  Flux,  The  laws  concerning 
Intensity  of  Illumination  are  similar  to  those  concerning 
Intensity  of  a  Magnetic  Field. 

Just  as  a  magnetic  pole  is  of  unit  strength  when  it  pro- 
duces a  unit  force  at  a  unit's  distance,  so  a  source  of  light 
is  of  unit  intensity  when  it  produces  unit  intensity  of  illu- 
mination at  a  unit's  distance. 

The  intensity  of  illumination  which  a  standard  candle 
will  throw  upon  a  surface  placed  one  foot's  distance  from 
it  (at  right  angles  to  rays  of  light)  is  the  Unit  Intensity 
of  Illumination.  This  unit  is  called  a  Foot-candle. 
The  candle  itself  is  said  to  have  an  intensity  of  one  Candle- 
power.  A  candle  is  standard  when  its  intensity  is  1.136 
times  the  intensity  of  a  standard  Hefner  lamp  burning 
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under  standard  conditions.  Thus  a  light  of  16-c.p.  intenfflty 
would  illuminate  a  surface  placed  one  foot  from  it  with  an 
intensity  of  16  foot-candles.  ^ 

Careful  distinction  should  be  made  between  candle-power 
and  foot-candle.  Candle-power  is  the  measure  of  the 
intensity  of  a  source  of  light.  The  Foot-candle  is  the 
measure  of  the  intensity  of  illumination  of  some  surface 
upon  which  the  light  falls. 

Again,  just  as  the  field  intensity  about  a  magnet  varies 

inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  pole,  so 

the  intensity  of  illumination  of  a  surface  varies    inversely 

as  the  square  of  its    distance    from    the  source  of  light. 

This  is  called  the  liAW^  of  Inverse  Squares.     Accordingly, 

a  32-c.p.  lamp  will  illuminate  a  surface  1  ft.  away  from 

it  with  an  intensity  of  32  foot-candles,  but  a  surface  4  feet 

32 
away,  with  only  ^j  or  2  foot-candles. 

Rule.     To  find    the    intensity  of   illumination    on   any 

surface  (at  right  angles  to  light  rays)  divide  the  Candle- 
power  of  the  lamp  by  the  Square  of  the  distance  in  Feet. 
The  result  will  bo  Foot-candle  illumination.^ 


*  For  a  description  of  Standard  Hefner  Lamp,  see  Reference  Books 
on  Riotometry. 

^  It  is  often  desired  to  find  the  illumination  of  a  surface  which  is 

not   at   right  angles   to   the    rays   ol 
light.      Referring    to    Fig.    253:     let 
•A.  A   be   a  source   of  light    of  /  candle- 

N^  power,  and  hung    ly  feet   above  the 

\  floor.     It  is  desired  to  find  the  int«n- 

t.§^\  -  sity  of  light  on  the  horizontal  surface 

\  S.     Let  d  equal  the  angle  which  (Z), 

I  N^  the  ray  of  light  from  A  to  5,  makes 

\  with  the  vcrticiil  (1^).     Then  J?,  inten- 

sity of  illumination  of  jS  in  foot-candles, 
s  t^3,n    be    found    from     the    equation 


H- 


\ 


^  =  —  cos'^.     This  is  a  very  conveni- 
ent  equation  for  finding  illumination  of  different  floor  areas,  etc. 
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Problem  1-13.  (a)  What  is  the  illuminntioii  on  a  surface  5 
ft.  fnun  a  32-c.p.  lamp?  (6)  How  far  from  a  l6-c.p.  lamp  wil! 
the  illumination  l)e  the  same  as  in  (a)? 

Problem  2-13.  The  illumination  required  on  a  print«d  page 
for  easy  reading  la  about  2  foot-candles.  («)  How  high  above 
a  reading  tabic  should  a  16-c.p.  lamp  be  hung?  {b)  a  32-c.p. 
lamp? 

Problem  3-13.  It  is  desired  to  illuminate  a  spaee  on  the  floor 
to  an  intensity  of  1.4  foot-eandlc8.  How  high  should  a  cluster 
of  four  20k:. p.  lampa  be  hung  above  the  space? 

Problem  4-13.  The  average  illumination  on  the  ground  on  a 
moonlight  night  is  .025  foot-candle.  The  moon  is  238,000  miles 
from  the  earth.     What  ia  the  candle-power  of  the  moon? 


216.  Distribution  of  Intensity  about  a  Lamp.  Lamps 
do  not  show  the  same  brightness  on  all  BJdcs;  that  is, 
they  have  a  greater  candle-power  in  one  direction  than  in 
another.  It  le  customary  to  obtain  the  candle-power  of 
a  lamp  as  i-iewcd  from  all  positions  and  average  the  results. 
This  avEiragc  is  called  the  Mean  Spherical  Candle-power 
of  the  lamp. 

When  the  average  candle-power  is  taken  for  points  in  a 
horizontal  plane  only,  this  value  is  called  the  Mean  Hor- 
izontal Candle-power,  The  latter  is  the  usual  method 
of  rating  incandescent  lamps. 

Figure  254  shows  the  results  of  some  tests  taken  at 
Pratt  for  the  distribution  of  candle-power  around  a  singje- 
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loop  carbon-Slament   lamp,  in  s  horizontal  plane.     Notice 
that  the  light  is  very  evenly  distributed  in  this  plane. 

Figure  255  shows  the  vertical  distribution  around  the 
same  lamp.  Note  that  the  lamp  has  low  candle-power 
directly  beneath  the  tip. 


Pin.  266.— Distribution  wbcn  fitted  with  qiedal  ahade. 

Figure  25G  ahowa  the  effect  on  the  diatribution  when  a 
special  shade  is  used  on  the  same  lamp  in  order  to  throw 
the  light  down. 

216.  Heasurement  of  Candle-power.  Photometers.  The 
candle-power  of  a  lamp  is  measured  by  comparing  it  with 
another  lamp  of  known  candle-power.  The  comparison 
is  generally  made  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  a 
Photometer. 


1 


B — d 


FiQ.  257. — Diagnni  of  Bunora  iihatomelcr, 

Wc  will  take  up  the  simplest  form  of  this  instrument, 
the  Bunsen  Photometer,  shown  diagrammatically  in  Fig. 
257. 
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The  standard  lamp  A  and  the  lamp  to  be  tested,  X,  are 
placed  at  the  ends  of  a  trsjck.  Between  the  lamps  is  placed 
a  paper  screen  B,  on  which  is  a  paraffin  oil  spot.  There 
should  be  no  source  of  light  in  the  room  except  X  and 
A,  If  the  screen  is  placed  at  such  a  position  that  it  is 
illuminated  equally  on  both  sides,  the  oil  spot  disappears. 

When  this  position  has  been  foimd,  let 

72=  distance  of  screen  from  lamp  X. 
S=  '*  "  ''     A. 

A  =  intensity  of  A  in  candle-power. 
X=  "        X 

Then  the  intensity  of  illumination  on  each  side  of  the  screen 
is  as  follows: 

A     .         , 

-^==  in  tensity  on  side  facing  A; 

o 

X 

^*-   __  { I  till  xr 

But  intensity  is  equal  on  both  sides,  hence 

or 

R^ 

Thus  the  intensities  of  the  lamps  are  to  each  other  as  the 
squares  of  their  respective  distances  from  the  screen. 

Problem  6-13.  In  Fig.  257  standard  lamp  A  is  16  c-p., 
»S  =  230  cms.,  R  =  250  cms.  What  is  the  candle-power  of  lamp 
X? 

Problem  7-13.  If  the  distance  from  A  to  the  screen,  Fig.  2.57, 
is  twice  as  great  as  the  distance  from  X  to  the  screen,  how  does 
the  candle-power  of  A  compare  with  that  of  X? 

In  practice  the  standard  lamp  is  usually  an  incandescent 
lamp  with  a  carbon  filament,  carefully  standardized  at  a 
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rated  voltage.  These  standard  lamps  should  not  be  burned 
for  any  length  of  time,  as  they  arc  likely  to  change  in  candle- 
power.  A  standard  should  always  be  used  which  is  as 
nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  candle-power  as  the  lamp  to 
be  tested,  and  should  always  be  burned  at  its  rated  voltagp. 
Figure  258  represents  a  common  method  of  obtaining 
proper  voltage  regulation.  The  variable  resistance  Ri  is 
adjusted  until  the  desired  voltage  is  obtained  across  the 
lamp  X,  and  then  variable  resistance  R2  adjusts  the  voltage 
across  the  standard  lamp  A.  For  this  arrangement,  lamp 
A  must  be  of  lower  rated  voltage  than  lamp  X.  Since 
they  are  in  parallel  across  the  same  mains,  any  fluctuation 


11  .1  .1  .i.i>^  I.  I.  I.I  .I'.l.l  .1. 


V\AAAAAA^ 


FuJ.  25H. — Diafpram  of  photometer  wiring  for  testing  incandescent  lamps. 

in  the  voltage  during  readings  will  cause  approximately 
proportional  changes  in  candle-power  of  both  lamps  and 
not  affect  the  results. 

The  lamp  X  is  often  rotated  at  about  120  revolutions 
per  minute.  Its  mean  horizontal  candle  power  can  thus 
be  found  from  one  setting  of  the  screen. 

For  obtaining  the  candle  power  of  arc  lamps,  special 
photometric  apparatus  has  to  be  used,  for  a  description  of 
which,  see  ''  High  Efficiency  Electrical  llluminants,"  by 
R.  V.  Hutchinson,  Jr. 

217.  Measurement  of  Intensity  of  Illumination.  The 
Illuminometer.  The  problem  of  computing  or  measuring 
the  intensity  of  illumination  on  any  given  surface  is  very 
complex.     If  only  one  source  of  light  is  illuminating  the 
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surface  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  rays  of  light,  a  direct 
application  of  the  law  of  inverse  squares  would  be  all  that 
is  necessary.  But  such  is  never  the  case  in  actual  practice. 
Light  generally  comes  from  several  sources,  either  directly 
or  after  being  reflected  from  other  surfaces. 

Several  instruments  have  been  devised  to  measure  the 
intensity  of  illumination  directly. 

The  portable  photometer  shown  in  Figs.  259  and  260 
is  a  most  convenient  and  satisfactory  device  for  the  meas- 


Fio.  259. — Side  view  of  Sharp-Millar  photometer. 

urement  of  both  the  intensity  of  light  sources  directly 
in  candle-power,  and  of  intensity  of  illumination  of  sur- 
faces directly  in  foot-candles. 

It  is  called  the  Sharp-Millar  Universal  Photometer  and 
consists  of  a  closed  box  containing  a  standard  lamp  L, 
which  illuminates  an  opaque  screen  /S,  and  lights  up  one 
side  of  the  photometer  screen  P. 


M^ 


—— — — djg) 


Fio.  260. — Top  view  of  Sharp-Millar  photometer. 

The  light  whose  candle-power  is  to  be  measured  is 
placed  at  a  staled  distance  from  the  opening  in  the  tube 
r,  and  illuminates  a  white  matt  surface  placed  in  the  tube 
at  M.  The  light  reflected  from  this  matt  surface  illumi- 
nates the  other  side  of  the  Photometer  Screen  P. 

We  thus  have  a  photometer  screen  illuminated  on 
one  side  by  light  from  a  lamp  of  known  candle-power,  and 
on  the  other  by  light  from  a  lamp  of  unknown  candle- 
power.     We  merely  have  to  get  the  illumination  the  same 
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on  both  sides  of  the  screen  in  order  to  determine  the  candle- 
power  of  the  unknown  source. 

This  is  done  by  drawing  the  standard  lamp  along  in  the 
box  by  means  of  the  knurled  head  K,  until  the  spot  on 
the  photometer  screen  disappears  as  in  the  Bunsen  photom- 
eter. Instead  of  having  now  to  measure  the  distance 
from  the  lamps  to  the  screen,  a  spot  of  light  on  the  scale 
A  indicates  directly  the  candle-power  of  the  unknown  source. 

If  the  lamp  of  unknown  candle-power  is  Hot  placed  at 
the  correct  distance  from  the  photometer  box,  of  course 
a  correction  has  to  be  applied  to  the  indicated  candle- 
power   as  follows: 

The  indicated  candle-power  _ 
True  candle-power 

Square  of  correct  distance  of  lamp  from  surface  M 
Square  of  actual  distance  of  lamp  from  surface  M' 

When  it  is  desired  to  measure  the  intensity  of  illumi- 
nation on  any  surface,  the  photometer  is  brought  to  that 
place,  an  opaque  screen  like  that  at  S  is  placed  at  the  open- 
ing 0,  and  a  mirror  replaces  the  white  matt  surface  at  3/. 
The  illummation  on  the  side  of  the  photometer  screen 
P  toward  lamp  L  is  now  regulated  as  above  by  moving 
the  standard  lamp.  The  scale  now  indicates  the  illumi- 
nation of  the  screen  at  0  in  foot-candles. 

The  standard  lamp  consists  of  a  one  candle-power  tung- 
sten incandescent  lamp  run  on  a  small  storage  battery. 
It  takes  about  .9  ampere  at  4  volts. 

In  order  to  measure  the  candle-power  of  lamps  of  high 
intensity,  a  smoked  glass  absorbing  plate  may  be  placed 
between  the  photometer  screen  and  the  wliite  matt  surface 
M.  This  cuts  down  the  light  reaching  the  photometer 
screen  P  by  a  known  amount,  so  that  the  indicated  candle- 
power  has  merely  to  be  multiplied  by  some  constant  of 
about  10,  or  100,  depending  on  the  absorbing  plate  used. 
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When  measuring  very  weak  illumination,  the  absorbing 
plate  is  placed  between  the  screen  S  and  the  photometer 
screen.  The  indicated  scale  reading  must  then  be  divided 
by  10  or  100,  as  the  case  may  be. 

By  means  of  these  absorbing  screens  which  can  quickly 
be  turned  into  place,  intensities  can  be  measured  varying 
from  .004  foot-candle  to  2000  foot-candles. 

The  instrument  surely  has  a  right  to  the  name  of  Universal 
Photometer. 

218.  Arc  Lamps.  When  an  electric  current  is  made 
to  flow  across  a  small  gap  from  the  tip  of  one  carbon  rod 
to  another,  an  electric  "  arc "  is  formed.  The  carbon 
points  are  heated  to  a  brilliant  incandescence,  gradually 
vaporized  and  burned  up  by  the  oxygen  in  the  air.  The 
electric  current  passes  from  one  tip  to  the  other  in  this 
stream  of  incandescent  carbon  vapor.  If  the  rods  are 
composed  of  pure  carbon,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
light  is  emitted  by  the  glowing  tips  of  the  rods,  and  but 
little  by  the  carbon  vapor.  Fig.  261  shows  the  results 
of  a  test  on  the  distribution  about  a  direct  current  arc 
lamp.  The  light  is  seen  to  have  the  greatest  intensity 
at  an  angle  of  40  to  45  degrees  below  the  horizontal.  Thus 
most  of  the  light  comes  from  the  "  crater  "  in  the  upper 
or  positive  carbon.  The  light  being  thrown  downward 
makes  this  form  of  arc  especially  adapted  to  street  lighting. 
In  an  alternating  current  arc  lamp  the  light  is  sent  out 
in  about  equal  intensity  from  both  carbon  tips  as  shown 
in  Fig.  262.  The  light  emitted  by  carbon  arcs  is  an  intense 
white,  slightly  bluish.  They  have  the  great  advantage  of 
causing  objects  to  appear  in  their  normal  colors.  But  they 
also  have  the  disadvantage  of  any  source  of  light  of  high 
candle-power,  in  that  the  eye  must  be  shaded  from  the 
direct  rays.  When  shades  are  employed  for  this  purpose, 
only  about  half  of  the  total  light  can  be  used. 

If  the  rods  are  formed  of  a  mixture  of  carbon  and  calcium 
fluoride,   the  vapor  given  off  becomes  highly  luminous, 
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a  golden  orange  in  color,  and  often  producing  light  of  1000 
mean  spherical  candle-power.  These  so-caJled  Luuinods 
or  Flamixg  Arcs  are  extensively  used  for  display  and 
advertising  purposes.  The  fumes  given  off  are  obnoxious, 
so  that  they  are  rarely  used  for  indoor  hghting.  -Further- 
more, the  coat  of  the  special  carbons  and  their  rapid  con- 
sumption has  hindered  their  coming  Into  general  use,  in 
spite  of  their  high  efficiency  of  .15  watt  per  candle-power. 


To  decrease  the  rate  of  <-onsumption  of  ordinary  carbon 
rods,  the  arc  is  sometimes  inclosed  in  a  nearly  air-tight 
glass  globe.  This  excludes  the  oxygen  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  same  pair  of  carbons  lasts  100  hours  instead  of 
only  7  or  8. 

From  70  to  SO  volts  can  be  used  to  maintain  a  long  arc 
in  the  inclosed  lamp,  while  only  35  volts  can  be  used  across 
a  short  arc  in  the  open  air.  The  inclost^d  arc  can  thus 
be  used  on  a  110-volt  circuit.  These  facts  are  tending  to 
cause  the  inclosed  arcs  to  lie  ust^d  in  almost  all  new  instal- 
lations. 
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218.  Operation  of  D.C.  Arc  Lamps.  Ballasting  Resist- 
ance. The  arc  between  the  tips  of  carbon  rods  is  naturally 
unstable  and  cannot  be  maintained  alone,  directly  across 
the  supply  mains  of  constant  potential  circuit.  This 
is  evident  if  we  consider  the  characteristics  of  the 
arc. 

Suppose  the  arc  to  be  burning  steadily  across  a  constant 
potential  source  of  supply.  If  the  voltage  decreased  ever 
so  little,  the  current  would  decrease  a  little  and  would  not 
vaporize  the  carbon  so  rapidly.  The  path  of  carbon  vapor 
between  the  tips  would  then  be  less  dense  or  of  smaller 
cross-section;  so  the  resistance  of  it  would  increase.  This 
would  still  further  decrease  the  current,  and  continue  to 
do  so  till  the  arc  was  extinguished. 

Or  suppose  the  voltage  increased  ever  so  little.  The 
current  would  increase  and  cause  a  greater  flow  of  carbon 
vapor  between  the  tips.  This  would  decrease  the  resistance 
of  the  arc  and  allow  still  more  current  to  flow.  This  would 
continue  until  practically  a  short  circuit  was  made. 

All  of  these  changes  would  take  place  too  rapidly  for 
any  regulating  device  to  counteract  them. 

The  instability  of  such  an  arc  is  corrected  as  follows: 

A  Ballasting  Resistance  R,  Fig.  263,  is  inserted  in 
series  with  the  arc  A,  across  the  line  of  constant  potential  M, 

The  voltage  across  the'mains  is  then  taken  up  both  in  the 
IR  drop  of  the  ballasting  resistance  and  in  the  voltage  used  in 
maintaining  the  arc.  If  the  voltage  across  the  mains  becomes 
a  little  greater  and  causes  a  greater  current  to  flow  through 
the  lamp,  the  IR  drop  across  the  ballast  becomes  enough 
greater  to  cause  a  slight  decrease  in  the  voltage  across 
the  arc.  Any  decrease  in  current  through  the  lamp  causes 
a  less  IR  drop  across  the  ballast  and  allows  a  greater  part 
of  the  line  voltage  to  come  across  the  arc.  The  ballasting 
resistance  then  opposes  an  increase  or  decrease  of  current 
between  the  carbon  tips.  It  must  always  be  inserted 
when   lamps   are   used   on   constant   potential  \\wft^.    \\:i. 
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A.C.  lamps  a  choke  coil  may  take  the  place  of  the  ballasting 
resistance.     Tor  action  of  choke  coil,  see  Chapter  X^^ 

Regulating  Coil.  The  device  for  regulating  the  length 
of  the  arc  is  verj-  simple  when  the  lamps  are  used  in  paral- 
lel on  a  constant  potential  line.  See  Fig.  264.  In  series 
with  the  ballast  R  and  the  arc  A  is  placed  a  Reguulting 
Coil  C.  The  plungt*r  P  is  attached  to  a  friction  clutch  F, 
WTien  no  current  is  running  through  the  lamp  the  plunger 
drops  to  its  lowest  position  and  causes  the  friction  clutch  to 


Fio.  26:i.      Arr  and  l^llu»t 


Fiu.  26-1.-  Arc  with  luillasting  and  rcKU- 
lutinK  ix<«istanc-f«. 


release  iIkj  ui)p(T  cari){)n  and  allow  it  to  drop  until  it 
touches  the  lower  (•ar])on. 

The  two  carhons  are  thus  in  contact  when  the  power  is 
off.  So,  when  the  current  is  turned  on,  there  is  a  complete 
circuit  through  the  lamp.  But  as  the  current  goes  through 
the  coH,  the  plunger  P  is  sucked  up  into  the  coil.  The 
friction  dutch  grips  the  upper  carbon  and  raises  it,  on 
account  of  this  upward  motion  of  the  plunger.  An  arc 
is  thus  struck  between  the  positive  and  negative  carbon 
tips.     These  parts  are  sho\\ii  in  Fig.  265. 

As  the  carbons  bum  away  and  increase  the  length  of 
the  gap  between  them,  and  accordingly  increase  the  resist- 
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ance  of  the  circuit,  leaa  current  flows.     This  makes  tho 

regulating  coil   weaker   and   allowa  the   plunger  to   drop. 

The  dropping  of  the  plunger  releases  the  friction  clutch 

on  the  positive  carbon,  so  that  it  falls 

and    touches    the    lower   carbon   again. 

The   process   of   striking   the   arc   then 

takes  place  aa  at  first.     Thus  an  almost 

constant  length    of   arc    is  maintained. 

The    voltage    across    the    arc    can    be 

changed    by    adjusting   the   amount   of 

resistance  in  the  ballast.     The  amount 

of  current  taken  by  the   lamp  can  be 

regulated  by  adjusting  the  distance  the 

plunger  is  allowed  to  move. 

When  arc  lamps  arc  operated  in 
scries,  a  much  more  complicated  regu- 
lating scheme  is  used,  A  ballast  resist- 
ance, however,  need  not  be  inserted  in 
the  lamps,  because  an  automatic  adjust-  Fio  28s.  —  Photograph 
ment  is  made  at  the  generator  tor  baiiMtjc  and  rejuiat- 
kccping  the  current  output  constant. 

219.  Incandescent  Lamps.  Carbon  Filament.  When 
an  electric  current  of  sufficient  strength  is  sent  through 
a  fine  filament  of  carbon  it  heats  it  to  incandescence  and, 
if  exposed  to  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  the  filament  immediately 
bums  up.  For  this  reason  the  filament  has  to  be  inclosed 
in  a  bulb  from  which  the  air  has  been  exhausted  when  this 
source  of  light  is  to  be  used.  Such  a  lamp  can  be  made 
of  any  medium  candle-power  and  emits  a  soft  yellow  light, 
very  well  suited  to  indoor  illumination. 

The  resistance  of  the  cold  carbon  filament  is  about  twice 
as  high  as  when  incandescent,  though  any  further  increase 
in  temperature  does  not  greatly  tend  to  further  decrease 
the  resistance.  Such  a  lamp  is  rated  as  to  its  voltage, 
mean  horizontal  candle-power,  and  life.  If  a  lamp  is 
humed  at  any  voltage  differing  but  slightly  from  that 
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specified  in  the  rating,  a  great  change  in  the  candle-power, 
efficiency  and  life  will  take  place. 

The  following  table  shows  the  effect  on  the  candle-power, 
efficiency  and  life,  when  a  lamp  rated  at  110  volts,  16  c.p. 
is  burned  at  either  lower  or  higher  voltages. 


Actual 
Volts. 


Per  Cent 
of  Rated 
Voltage. 


Mean 
Hurixontal 
Candle- 
power. 


Pen'entaKC 

of  Rated 

C.P. 


Life 

in 

Hours. 


55 
59 
63 
67 
71 
75 


105. 

96 

106 . 7 

97 

107.  S 

98 

lOS  0 

99 

110 

1(X) 

111.1 

101 

112.2 

102 

113.3 

103 

114.4 

UU 

12.8 
13.6 
14.4 
15.2 
16.0 
17.0 
17.8 


SO 

S5 

90 

95 

100 

10<) 

111 


1,000 
875 
735 


Per  Cent 

of  Rated 

Life. 


200 
175 
147 


113.3 

103 

18 

9 

118 

114.4 

UU 

19 

9 

124 

105 

131 

106 

138 

107 

145 

108 

153 

1(H) 

161 

110 

169 

btK* 

I'JU 

500 

100 

400 

80 

300 

60 

240 

48 

200 

40 

1 

34 

29 

25 

21 

18 

1 

15 

3. 86 
3.72 
3.60 
3.50 
3.40 
3. 28 
3.16 
3.0fi 
2M 


Note  that  a  rij^e  of  1  prr  cent  above  th(^  rated  voltage 
causes: 

A  rise  of  G  per  cent  in  candle-power. 

A  loss  of  20  per  cent  in  life. 

A  gain  of  3V  per  cent  in  efficiency. 
A  fall  of  1  per  cent  below  rat(»d  voltage  causes: 

A  loss  of  3  per  cent  in  caiuUe-power. 

A  gain  of  20  per  cent  in  life. 

A  loss  of  3  per  cent  in  efficiency. 
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This  illustrates  the  necessity  of  avoiding  burning  a  lamp 
much  above  or  below  its  rated  voltage. 

Problem  8-13,  A  3.5-watt  carbon  filament  lamp  which  has 
18  candle-power  at  110  volts,  will  have  what  candle-power  at 
107  volts? 

Problem  9-13.  What  would  be  the  efficiency  of  lamp  in  Prob- 
lem 8  at  107  volts? 

Problem  10-13.  How  much  would  the  life  of  the  lamp  in 
Problem  8  be  affected  by  being  used  on  107  volts? 

Problem  11-13.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  life, 
efficiency  and  candle-power  on  a  3.30  watt,  16  c.p.,  112-volt 
carbon  filament,  if  it  were  burned  on  115  volts? 

The  color  of  the  light  emitted  by  a  carbon  incandescent 
lamp  is  very  pleasing  to  the  eyes,  but  contains  too  much 
yellow  to  give  the  normal  color  to  objects.  In  this  respect 
it  is  inferior  to  the  arc  lamp.  Its  efficiency  is  rarely  better 
than  3.5  watts  per  candle-power  except  in  the  case  of 
the  G.E.M.  lamp,  which  has  an  efficiency  of  about  2.5  watts 
per  candle-power.  The  filament  in  the  latter  is  composed 
of  carbon  which  has  been  "  metallized  "  by  a  special  firing 
process. 

220.  Tantaltim  and  Tungsten  Lamps.  Incandescent 
lamps  have  lately  come  into  use,  in  which  the  filaments 
are  of  metal,  either  tantalum  or  tungsten.  These  filaments 
have  to  be  made  very  fine  and  much  longer  than  a  carbon 
filament,  in  order  to  get  the  resistance  necessary  on  a  110- 
volt  circuit.  The  arrangement  of  filament  is  illustrated 
in  Fig.  266.  The  efficiency  of  a  Tantalum  lamp  is  about 
2  watts  per  candle-power;  and  the  horizontal  distribution 
is  remarkably  uniform.  '  The  life  on  a  D.C.  circuit  is  from 
700  to  900  hours,  but  falls  to  about  half  that  on  an  A.C. 
circuit,  due  to  a  peculiar  granulating  effect  which  the  alter- 
nating  current  has  on  the  filament. 

The  TuNGSTbN  lamp  has  an  efficiency  of  from  1  to  1.5 
watts  per  candle-power,  a  life  of  1000  hours,  and  is  un^t- 
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fccted  by  an  alternating  current.  The  main  diflSculty 
in  the  use  of  both  tantalum  and  tungsten  lamps  is  the 
fact  that  the  long  slender  filaments  are  so  liable  to  breakage. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  tungsten. 

The  filament  of  each  becomes  more  or  less  plastic  when 
burning,   and   sags   to  such  an  extent  when   placed  in  a 

horizontal  position,  that    parts  of 
it  easily  form  short  circuits.    The 
extreme   high  efficiency  and  long 
life    (barring    accidents)    of    the 
tungsten  has  made  it  a  favorite 
for  indoor  lighting  and  it  is  rapidly 
displacing    the     carbon     filament 
lamps.     The  color  also  is  nearer 
white  and  gives  more  nearly  noniftl 
color   values   to   illuminated   sur- 
faces.   The  General  Electric  Com- 
pany have  recently  announced  a 
tungsten    lamp,   the    filament  of 
which   is   drawn  and   exceedingly 
tough.i 
221.  The  Nemst  Lamp.     In  the 
¥ii..  266  -  AirariKcment  of  long  Ncmst  lamp,  usc  is  madc  of  the 

nlonicnt  in  tantalum  lamp.        „  ,  i         •  i 

fact  that  many  non-conductmg  sub- 
stances become  conductors  when  heated  to  incandescence.  A 
small  pencil-like  glower  composed  of  about  the  same  mate- 
rials as  the  Welsbach  gas  mantle  is  first  heated  by  an  aux- 
iliary heating  device  to  make  it  a  conductor.  A.  current 
can  then  be  sent  through  it,  which  causes  it  to  glow  with 
an  intense  white  light.  The  glower,  being  in  the  bottom  of 
the  lamp,  throws  most  of  the  light  down.  It  is  generally 
surrounded  by  a  frosted  ,c;lobe  on  account  of  its  high  candle- 

*  llie  reason  for  the  higher  efficiency  of  metallised  carbon,  tantalum 
•ind  tungsten  l.amjjs,  lie-*  in  the  fact  that  they  operate  at  higher  tem- 
peratures and  thus  give  out  a  greiitcr  percentage  cf  the  eneigy  in 
light  waves  and  a  less  percentage  in  heat  waves. 
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power.  The  air  does  not  have  to  be  excluded  from  the 
glower  as  from  an  incandescent  filament.  Fig.  267  repre- 
sents the  structure  of  the  lamp  diagrammatically. 

The  glower  G  is  connected  in  series  with  the  coil  M  and 
the  ballast  -B.  The  heating  coils  C  are  at  first  connected 
in  parallel  with  the  glower. 

When  the  power  is  turned  on,  the  current  will  not  go 
through  the  glower,  as  it  is  a  non-conductor  when  cold. 
The  coil  M  is  therefore  not  energized,  the  current  taking 
the   parallel  path  through   the 
heating  coil  C  by  way  of  the 
spring  steel  arms  A. 

In  a  half  minute,  the  heating 
coil  C  has  raised  the  temperature 
of  the  glower  high  enough  to 
cause  it  to  become  a  conductor. 
The  current  now  flows  through 
the  path  containing  the  glower 
energizing  the  coil  M,  the  pole 
piece  of  which  P,  attracts  the 
arms  A,  and  breaks  the  heating 

coil  circuit.  The  whole  current  ^'°e2fi-Sio^ Ne^s?utt "" 
now  going  through  the  glower, 

heats  it  to  incandescence.  When  very  high  candle- 
power  is  desired,  several  glowers  are  connected  in  multiple. 
The  lamp  has  excellent  color  qualities;  and  an  efficiency 
of  about  2  watts  per  candle-power.  The  life  of  a  glower, 
which  can  be  replaced,  is  about  700  hours. 

The  complicated  mechanism  and  high  cost  of  glowers 
do  not  allow  the  Nemst  lamp  to  compete  in  this  country 
with  the  highly  efficient  filament  lamps  described  above. 

222.  Mercmy  Arc  Lamp.  The  mercury  arc  lamp, 
commonly  known  as  the  Cooper  Hewitt  lamp,  makes  use 
of  the  property  of  luminescence  of  metallic  vapor.  The 
mercury  is  held  in  the  lower  end,  Af ,  Fig.  268,  of  a  vacuum 
tube  20  to  50  inches  long. 
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Since  current  will  not  flow  through  the  tube  from  B  to 
A  unless  there  is  a  stream  of  vapor  to  carry  it,  a  starting 
device  must  be  used. 

Sometimes  the  tube  is  merely  tilted  back  into  the  horizon- 
tal position  so  that  a  thread  of  mercury  flows  out  of  M 
and  completes  the  circuit.  It  is  then  allowed  to  return 
to  a  position  at  a  slight  angle  to  the  horizontal,  so  that  the 
mercury  will  flow  back  into  the  end  as  the  vapor  condenses. 
Generally  an  automatic  starting  device  is  used.  It  con- 
sists of  a  coil,  L,  of  high  inductance,  through  which  the  cur- 
rent goes  at  first.  But  this 
circuit  is  suddenly  broken 
by  an  ingenious  auto- 
matic mercury  contact 
breaker  D.  The  high  self- 
inductance  of  the  circuit 
causes  a  spark  to  jump 
across  from  G  to  A.  This 
spark  charges  the  mercury 
electrically  and  sets  up 
enough  vapor  in  the  tube 
for  the  current  to  pass 
from  B  to  A.  The  tube 
now  glows  with  a  light  com- 
posed entirely  of  grtM'n,  blue  and  yellow  waves.  This 
gives  a  peculiar  color  effect  to  most  objects,  especially 
those  which  usually  reflect  red.  The  light  has,  however, 
a  very  penetrating  efi"ect  and  brings  out  the  shape  and 
contour  of  objects  very  distinctly.  Its  intrinsic  brilliancy 
is  low,  being  only  about  17  c.p.  per  sq.in.  of  tube. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  used  in  drafting  rooms  and  wherever 
a  light  is  needed  to  make  small  details  stand  out  clearly. 

A  50-inch  tube  has  a  hemispherical  candle-power  of 
a})out  800  c.p.  and  takes  3.5  amperes  at  110  volts,  or  .48 
watt  per  c.p.  The  life  is  about  1000  hours,  being  limit<;d 
by  the  loss  of  the  vacuum. 


Fig.  268. — DiaRram  of  electric  circuits  in 
a  mercury  vapor  lamp. 
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Since  the  arc  is  unstable  below  a  certain  current  strength, 
and  the  lamp  has  the  best  efficiency  at  the  critical  value 
of  current,  a  ballasting  resistance  R  and  inductance  S 
are  used  in  series  with  the  tube  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  any  variation  in  the  voltage  and  keep  the  curreA)  above 
critical  value. 

223.  The  Hoore  Tube.  A  high  voltage  will  force  a 
current  of  electricity  through  a  tube  which  contains  gas 
at  a  very  high  vacuum,  and  cause  the  gas  to  glow  with  a 
soft  luminescence.  The  color  depends  upon  the  gas  used, 
carbon  dioxide  producing  a  white  diffused  daylight,  nitrogen 
an  orange  Ught,  etc. 

The  Moore  Tube,  making  use  of  these  characteristics, 
consists  of  a  long  high-vacuum  tube,  to  the  terminals  of 
which  is  supplied  an  alternating  current  at  high  pressure. 
A  special  transformer  is  employed  to  attain  the  necessary 
high  voltage. 

As  in  operation,  the  gas  is  gradually  precipitated  on  the 
glass  wall  to  the  tube,  the  vacuum  continues  to  grow 
greater.  Thus  it  is  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  admit 
gas  into  the  tube. 

Mr.  Moore  has  devised  a  very  ingenious  valve  for  this 
purpose  which  operates  automatically  and  admits  the 
required  amount  of  gas  at  the  proper  time. 

The  intensity  is  only  about  .65  c.p.  per  sq.in.  This 
requires  that  long  tubes  be  installed,  to  give  sufficient 
illumination  for  large  rooms.  But  the  effect  is  very 
pleasing,  approaching,  as  it  does,  so  closely  to  diffused 
daylight.  The  efficiency  compares  favorably  with  the  best 
metal  filament  incandescent  lamps.  Fig.  355a  shows  this 
light  installed  in  a  silk  mill,  where  it  finds  special  applica- 
tion in  bringing  out  the  true  color  values  of  the  manufac- 
tured product. 
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SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  XIH 

The  merits  of  any  scheme  of  illumination  should  be  judged 
by  its  effect  upon  the  eye.  Colors  should  appear  as  they  do 
in  daylight  and  objects  should  be  evenly  illuminated  in  sach 
a  way  as  to  show  their  outlines. 

NATURE  OF  LIGHT.  Light  is  caused  by  waves  in  the 
ether;  a  definite  color  effect  being  produced  by  a  wave  of 
a  definite  length.  The  violence  of  the  wave  determines  the 
intensity  of  the  light.  An  object  has  the  color  effect  of  the 
waves  it  reflects. 

PHOTOMETRIC  UlflTS.  The  unit  of  intensity  of  a  source 
of  light  is  the  candle-power,  which  is  the  intensity  of  a  stand- 
ard candle. 

The  unit  of  intensity  of  illumination  of  a  surface  is  the 
foot-candle,  which  is  the  intensity  of  illumination  on  a  sur- 
face at  right  angles  to  rays  of  light  and  at  one  foot  distance 
from  a  light  of  one  candle-power. 

Intensity  of  illumination  on  any  surface  at  right  an|^es 
to  rays  of  light  can  be  found  from  the  equation: 

E-^ 

where  E  =  illumination  of  surface  in  foot-candles; 

I  =  intensity  of  source  of  light  in  candle-power; 
d=  distance  of  surface  from  source  in  feet. 

LAW  OF  INVERSE  SQUARES.  The  intensity  of  illumi- 
nation on  any  surface  at  right  angles  to  light  rays,  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the  source 
of  light. 

BUNSEN  PHOTOMETER.  A  light  of  unknown  candle- 
power  is  placed  on  one  side  of  a  screen  of  paper  with  an  oil 
spot  on  it.  A  light  of  known  candle-power  is  placed  on  the 
other  side,  and  screen  adjusted  so  that  the  oil  spot  disappears. 
The  candle-powers  of  the  two  lights  are  to  each  other  as  the 
squares  of  their  respective  distances  from  the  screen. 

The  Sharp-Millar  Universal  Photometer  is  a  very  satis- 
factory direct  reading  Photometer  and  Illuminometer. 

ARC  LAMPS,  D.C.  Light  comes  mostly  from  the  crater  in 
upper  carbon  and  is  thrown  down,  unless  carbons  are  impreg- 
nated with  some  metallic  salt,  in  which  case  the  arc  itself 
is  luminous. 
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Will  not  operate  satisfactorily  on  constant  potential  lines 
without  ballasting  resistance. 

Arc  is  struck  and  maintained  by  regulating  coil  generally 
in  series  with  arc. 

High  in  efficiency  but  of  too  great  intensity  for  indoor 
lighting  unless  screened.  Colors  appear  nearly  the  same 
as  in  daylight. 

INCANDESCENT  LAMPS.  Carbon  filament;  pleasant  yel- 
low light,  low  efficiency  but  of  convenient  candle-power. 
Small  variation  in  voltage  across  terminals  makes  great  varia- 
tions in  candle-power  and  life.     Filament  must  be  in  vacuum. 

Tungsten  Lamp;  whiter  light  than  carbon  ffiament,  high 
efficiency,  but  {he  ffiament  is  fragile. 

Nemst  Lamp;  the  glower  is  heated  to  incandescence  in 
the  air.  As  glower  is  a  non-conductor  when  cold,  a  heating 
device  is  added  to  the  lamp.  About  the  same  efficiency  as 
carbon  ffiament  lamps. 

MERCURY  ARC  LAMP.  Luminous  mercury  vapor  in 
vacuum  tube.  Lacks  red  rays  so  that  colors  do  not  appear 
in  true  values,  but  has  a  very  penetrating  effect,  and  brings 
out  details.     Highly  efficient. 

MOORE  TUBE.  Luminescent  gases  in  high  vacuum 
tube.  Requires  high  voltage.  Can  use  any  gas;  carbon- 
dioxide  producing  a  soft,  white  light  which  gives  colors  their 
true  value.  Of  lower  intrinsic  candle-power  and  very  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye.     About  the  efficiency  of  carbon  filament  lamps. 


PROBLEMS   ON  CHAPTER  XIH 

12-13.  In  a  photometer  arranged  as  in  Fig.  257,  the  standard 
lamp  is  134  cms.  from  the  screen  and  the  test  lamp  is  158  cms. 
from  the  screen  when  balanced.  If  the  standard  lamp  b  20  c.p., 
what  candle-power  is  the  test  lamp? 

13-13.  What  is  the  foot-candle  illumination  on  each  side  of  the 
photometer  screen  in  Problem  12? 

14-13.  In  using  a  Sharp-Millar  photometer  to  measure  the 
candle-power  of  an  arc  lamp,  the  opening  was  held  140  ft.  from 
the  light.  The  photometer  had  been  standardized  for  12  ft., 
and  registered  7J2  c.p.  What  was  the  true  candle-power  of  the 
arc  lamp? 
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If-lS.  What  foot-candle  inumioatioo  woold  be  re^jistefvd  at 
th«  place  where  the  photometer  was  read  in  Rnoblem  14.  asumiz^ 
all  the  hgbt  came  from  the  arc  lamp? 

16-13.  If  a  standard  lamp  of  25  c.p.  were  used  in  photom- 
eter of  Problem  12,  how  far  from  screen  would  it  have  to  be 
placed  in  order  to  balance  test  lamp? 

16-13.  Elach  lamp  in  Fig.  187  is  carbon  filament,  32  c.p.  at 
110  volts.  What  is  the  candle-power  of  each  as  located  in  Fig. 
187? 

ll-Vi.  Five  16-c.p.,  110-volt  carbon  filament  lamps  are  in 
series  in  a  street  car  which  is  the  only  one  on  the^line,  and  is  tak- 
ing 75  amperes.  Generator  voltage  is  550  volts;  trolley  is  No. 
00  hard  drawn  copper;  track  resistance  is  .03  ohm  per  mile;  car 
is  1  mile  from  station.  What  is  the  candle  power  of  each  lamp  in 
car? 

18-13.  In  a  room  lighted  by  one  32-c.p.  lamp  hung  8  ft.  from 
the  floor,  what  would  Ix*  the  illumination  on  the  floor  directly 
under  the  lamp? 

19-13.  What  would  be  the  illumination  on  the  floor  in  Problem 
18,  4  ft.  from  a  point  directly  under  lamp?  See  footnote  to  page 
306. 

20-13.  If  the  room  in  Problem  18  had  two  16-c.p.  lamps  hung 
8  ft.  from  the  floor  and  10  ft.  apart,  what  would  be  the  illumi* 
nation  on  the  floor  directly  under  each  lamp? 

21-13.  What  would  be  the  illumination  on  the  floor  in  Prob- 
lem 20,  at  a  spot  directly 
under  a  point  half  way  be- 
tween the  two  lamps? 

22-13.  In  a  20  X  30  ft.  room 
there  are  four  20-c.p.  incan- 
descent lamps  symmetrically 
arranged  as  indicated  in  Fig. 
270,  5  ft.  from  long  side  and 
10  ft.  from  short  side.  Sup- 
pose floor  to  be  divided  into 
5-ft.  squares.  Find  the  illumi- 
nation at  corners  of  S(]uarcs  marked  1 ,  2,  3,  4.  Lamps  are  each  8  ft 
above  floor.    Assume  no  reflection  from  side  walls  or  ceiling. 

'3.  Find  illumination    in  room  of   Problem   22  at  points 
i  5,  6,  7  and  8. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 
ELFXTTRICAL    MEASURING    INSTRUMENTS 

Cialvanometer;  D'Araonval  and  Thomson  Types — Deflecting  Force; 
Control;  Damping — Sensibility — Shunts;  Ayrton  Universal  Shunt 
— Series  Resistance;  Megohm — Ballistic  Galvanometer — Thermal 
Effects — Ammeters;  Resistance  of — ^Types:  Solenoidal,  Hot- Wire.; 
Permanent  Magnets,  Two  Coil  or  Electro-Dynamometer — Volt- 
meters; Resistance  of — ^Ty|)e-s:  Solenoichil.  Hot-Wire,  Permanent 
Magnet,  Two  Coil,  Electro-Static — Wattmeter — Construction 
of  Weston  Type — Thomson  Integrating  Wattmeter  or  Watt- 
hour  Meter — Potentiometer;  Theory,  Construction  and  Use — 
Voltameter. 

In  the  following  detailed  description  of  electrical  meas- 
uring instruments,  no  attempt  has  l>een  made  to  include 
all  electrical  instruments.  It  is  intended  to  study  those 
t^qxis  only  which  are  in  general  use  in  this  country,  in 
operating  stations,  laboratories,  and  testing  departments 
of  manufacturing  plants. 

224.  Galvanometer.  The  oldest  instrument  for  meas- 
uring current  and  voltage  is  the  galvanometer.  Most  of 
our  modem  ammeters  and  voltmeters  are  merely  adaptations 
of  one  form  or  other  of  this  instrument. 

In  its  earliest  form,  the  galvanometer  consisted  of  a  com- 
pass needle  suspended  in  the  cent(T  of  a  coil.  Fig.  271 
represents  such  an  instrument,  called  a  tangent  galvanom- 
eter. Tins  instrument  is  so  called  because  the  (current 
flowing  in  the  coil  is  proportional  to  the  tangent  of  the 
angle  through  which  the  needle  is  deflected. 

If  instead  of  reading  the  angle  through  which  the  needle 
swings,  the  coil  is  turned  through  an  angle  sufficient  to 
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bring  the  noodle  back  to  zero,  the  instrument  becomes 
a  Sine  Galvanometer.  The  current  flowing  in  the  coil 
is  then  proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  through  which 
the  coil  has  to  l^e  turned.  Such  instruments  even  when 
fitted  with  a  mirror  and  telescope  were  not  very  sensitive, 
and  have  only  a  historical  interest. 

226.  Thomson  Astatic  Galvanometer.  Sir  William 
Thomson  (Lord  Kelvin)  made  many  remarkable  improve- 
ments on  the  above  galvanometers  and  succeeded  in  pro- 


Fio.  271. — Tangent  galvanomotor.       Fn:.  272. — Thomaon  astatic  galvanometer. 


during  an  instrument  of  high  sensibility.  Fig.  272 
represents  a  typical  galvanometer  of  the  Thomson  t^-pe. 

The  two  coils  I  and  II  arc  wound  in  opposite  directions. 
Wlion  a  current  is  scut  through  them,  they  are  magnetized 
in  opposite  directions.  This  allows  an  arrangement  of  the 
needles  called  Astatic. 

The  noc^dk^s  within  coils  I  and  II  arc  joined  together  by 
a  stiff  wire  l)ut  in  reversed  positions,  as  in  Fig.  273.  If 
they  are  of  nearly  equal  strength  they  nearly  neutralize 
one  anotlicr.  Tlu»y  will  then  have  but  little  tendency  to 
take  a  definite*  position  in  the  earth's  field,  since  they 
are  acted  upon  by  it  to  nearly  equal  degrees  in  opposite 
directions.     In  order  that  such  an  arrangement  of  needles 
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may  return  to  a  definite  zero  point,  a  controlling  magnet, 
NSj  Fig.  272,  is  placed  above  or  below  it.  As  this  magnet 
is  nearer  to  one  needle  than  to  the  other,  it  causes  the 
combination  to  take  a  definite  position.  The  controlUng 
force  of  this  magnet  can  be  made  as  snaall  as  desired.  Thus 
we  have  strong  magnetic  needles  in  a  very  weak  controll- 
ing field.  An  exceedingly  small  current  in  the  coils  then 
exerts  a  torque  sufficienJb  to  cause  the  magnets  to  turn 
against  this  controlling  field.  Gal- 
vanometers of  this  type  have  been 
made  so  sensitive  that  one  fifty- 
billionth  part  of  an  ampere  would 
cause  a  deflection  of  one  scale  division. 
This  was  the  type  used  for  receiving 
messages  sent  through  the  Atlantic 
cable. 

But    the    Thomson    galvanometer 
cannot  be  made  to  return  quickly  to 
zero,  nor  can  it  be  kept  from  swinging 
back  and  forth  for  a  long  time  after  each  deflection.    The 
means  by  which  the  moving  part    of  an  instrument    is 
brought  back  to  zero  is  called  its  Control. 

When  the  moving  part  of  an  instrument  is  kept  from 
swinging  back  and  forth,  it  is  said  to  be  Damped,  and  the 
instrument  is  said  to  be  Dead-Beat. 

Thomson  galvanometers  can  be  damped  by  mechanical 
means  only,  such  as  a  vane  attached  to  the  suspension  fiber 
which  increases  the  air  resistance  to  turning.  For  this  rea- 
son another  form  of  galvanometer  is  in  much  more  general 
use,  called  after  its  inventor  the  D' Arson val. 

226.  D'Arsonval  Galvanometer.  Fig.  274  represents  the 
moving  part  of  an  ammeter  which  is  constructed  on  the 
D'Arsonval  principle.  It  contains  the  working  principles 
of  most  of  our  modem  ammeters  and  voltmeters,  and  is 
built  on  the  reverse  principle  of  the  .Thomson  type. 
Instead  of  a  stationary  coil  and  moving  magnets ,  this  t^^^ 


Fio.  273.  —  Astatic  ar- 
rangement of  two  mag- 
netic neediest. 
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consists  of  a  pennaneBt  stationary  magnet,  and  a  moving 
coil.  The  soft  iron  core  b  supported  ri^dly  between  poles, 
in  order  to  concentrate  the  magnetic  lines  of  force.  The  coil 
swings  freely  around  this  core.  Owing  to  its  strong  mag- 
netic field,  this  t>'pe  is  peculiarly  free  from  ordinary  mag- 
netic disturbances  which  greatly  affect  the  Thomson  type. 

The  DejUrling  force  is  the  motor  action  of  a  current  flowing 
in  the  co'l  as  explained  in  Chapter  VIII. 

The  Control  is  effected  by  means  of  the  torsional  elasticity 
of  the  suspeusion  wire. 


Tlie  Damping  Is  very  easily  effected  by  means  of  thr 
induced  currents  8c;t  up  in  a  short-circuited  coil  wound  on 
the  moving  coil,  as  explained  in  Chapter  VIII.  Galvanom- 
eters of  this  tj'pe  arc  niadii  of  such  a  sensitiveness  that 
onc-hundnid-millionth  part  of  an  anipcri'  will  cause  a 
dellection  of  one  scale  division.  Tlirough  small  ranges, 
the  deflections  of  this  galvanometer  arc  proportional  to  tho 
current  flowing  in  the  coil.  And  since  the  resistance  of 
Ihe  coil  is  constant,  the  voltage  must  varj'  as  the  current. 
Therefore  the  deflections  arc  also  proportional  to  the  voltages 
across  the  coil. 
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227.  Shunts.  In  order  that  a  galvanometer  may  be 
used  throughout  a  wide  range  of  current  measurements, 
shunts  arc  sometimes  placed  around  the  instrument  so 
that  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  current  in  the  line  passes 
through  the  moving  coil. 

Suppose  that  it  is  desired  to  measure  the  current  I^ 
flowing  in  the  main  line  in  Fig.  275,  but  that  the  galvanom- 
eter  G   cannot    safely  carry  all   this 
current.     A  shunt,  S,  might  be  placed  C^e^ 

across  the  terminals  of  the  galvanom-  rsI-Y 


eti^r,  which  would  conduct  a  certain  -»   ^"^ Ij 

9 


^ 


proportion  of  the  current  around  the  ^^^ 

galvanometer.     But  in  order  to  know  Fio.  275— u«e  of  shunt  (S) 

^  ...  ^^^^  galvanometer  (6). 

how  much  current  is  flowing  in  the 

main  line,  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  fraction  of  the 
total  current  the  galvanometer  carries  and  what  fraction 
the  shunt  carries. 

Let  *S=  resistance  of  shunt  in  ohms; 

G=  "  galvanometer  in  ohms; 

/^=  current  in  main  line; 
/,  =         "  shunt  S; 

Ig  =         "  galvanometer  G. 

The  circuit  through  S  is  in  parallel  with  the  circuit  through 
G,     Then 

0)  im-r,+ig. 

(Current    in    parallel    combination   equals   the   sum    of 
currents  in  each  branch.) 

The  voltage  across  the  Shimt  ^h*^    -     (^^) 

"      Galvanometer  =/^G    .     (//?) 

But  voltages  across  parallel  circuits  are  equal. 

Therefore  IgG^I^S, 

or 

(2)  7.  =M 
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The  relation  of  the  current  in  Galvanometer  (7^)  to  current 

in  main  line  (/m),  ma}''  be  expressed  by  the  fraction  y^. 
But  from  (1) 


(3) 


a 


m 


h+i.' 


Substituting  (2)   in   (3), 


laS 


S 


/«     ,    ,1/^     I^+IoG     Ig(S+G)     S+G 


Ia  + 


S 


S 


Thus 


(-1) 


a 


in 


s 


S-\-G 


The  current  through  the  galvanometer  holds  the  same 
relation  to  the  current  in  the  main  Une,  that  the  resist- 
ance of  the  shunt  docs  to  the  resistance  of  Shunt  plus 
resistance  of  Galvanometer. 


Example.  Assume  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer,  Fig. 
275,  to  be  2500  ohms  ami  the  shunt  to  be  500  ohms.  What  frac- 
tion of  the  current  in  the  main  line  goes  through  the  galvanom- 
eter? 

G-2500, 


a 


m 


S 


S=  500, 
500 


1 


S  +  G     2500  +  500     6 


Thus  J  of  the  current  in  the  main  line  passes  through  the  galvanora- 
eter. 

The  same  equation  can  be  used  to  compute  the  amount  of 
resistance  with  which  a  galvanometer  must  l)e  shunted  in  order 
that  a  given  fraction  of  the  current  in  the  main  line  may  pa*« 
through  the  galvanometer. 
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Example.  Suppose  it  is  desired  to  shunt  a  galvanometer  in 
above  example  so  that  one-tenth  of  the  current  in  the  main  line 
shall  pass  through  it.    What  resistance  must  the  shunt  be? 

/«    S+G     10' 

S  1 

^^+2500"  10' 

105=5+2500; 

o    2500      „^       , 
5  =  —— =  277.8  ohms. 

Problem  1-14.  A  galvanometer  of  1000  ohms  resistance  has 
a  shunt  of  100  ohms  resistance.  What  part  of  main  current  flows 
through  galvanometer? 

Problem  2-14.  It  is  desired  to  shunt  galvanometer  in  Problem 
1-14  so  that  but  ^  the  main  current  shall  pass  through  it. 
Of  what  resistance  must  the  shunt  be? 

Problem  d-14.  A  galvanometer  of  2000  ohms  resistance  is 
shunted  with  a  5.00-ohm  shurrt.  On  a  certain  circuit  it  gives 
a  deflection  of  1.4  scale  divisions  when  thus  shunted.  What 
deflection  would  it  give  on  same  circuit  if  unshunted? 

Problem  4-14.  What  resistance  shunt  would  be  required  to 
cause  a  deflection  of  14  scale  divisions  of  galvanometer  in  Prob- 
lem 3-14  on  same  circuit? 

228.  .Ayrton  Universal  Shunt.  Fig.  276  represents  a 
shunt  arrangement  by  means  of  which  several  shunt  values 
can  be  obtained  throughout  a  wide  range,  depending  on  the 
position  of  the  arm  K.  As  this  arm  is  swung  from  right 
fo  left,  it  lowers,  by  some  decimal  fraction,  the  amount  of 
current  going  through  the  galvanometer.  Since  this 
fraction  is  always  the  same  regardless  of  the  resistance  of 
the  galvanometer,  this  arrangement  is  called  a  Universal 
Shunt. 

These  fractions  do  not  represent  the  ratio  of  the  current 
in  galvaruymeter  to  the  current  in  the  main  line.  They 
merely  denote  ratio  of  the  current  in  galvawoTcv^\.^x  ^N\^X^. 
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arm  in  given  position,  to  current  in  galvanometer  with 
arm  at  A, 

Thus  when  the  arm  is  at  fi,  -^  as  much  current  flows 
through  the  galvanometer  as  when  it  is  at  A,  not  ^ 
of  the  current  in  the  main  line.  The  fraction  of  the  current 
that  flows  through  the  galvanometer  when  the  arm  is  at 
A  depends  upon  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer,  and 
is,  of  course,  different  in  connection  with  different  galvanom- 
eters. 

But,  regardless  of  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer, 
when  the  arm  is  at  J?,  C,  or  Z),  ^,  ^  or  j-^  as  much 


Fio.  276. — Diagram  of  Ayrton  universal  shunt. 


current  flows  through  the  galvanometer  as  when  the  arm 
is  at  u4.  The  term  Universal  is  therefore  a  little  broad. 
The  great  advantage  of  this  shunt  is  the  ease  with  which 
the  same  galvanometer  can  be  used  to  measure  a  wide 
range  of  currents  when  equipped  with  it. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  prove  that  the  ratios  are 
tnui  as  stated,  regardk^ss  of  the  resistance  of  the  galvanom- 
eter. Note  first  that  as  the  ann  moves  from  right  to 
left,  it  cuts  resistance  out  of  the  shunt  and  adds  it  to  the 
galvanometer  circuit. 
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Let  G= resistance  of  galvanometer  circuit, 

i2= resistance  of  EA. 

Then  BA  is  made   ^  R, 
and  CA       "         ,V,  R, 

Let  /j,= current  in  galvanometer, 

I«t=  current  in  line. 
<S  =  resistance  of  shunt. 

/  S 

Then  y^  == ./,  ^^;  as  in  previous  paragraph. 

Im       O-hCr 

WTien  arm  is  at  A 

I^_     S  R 


Im    S-^G    R^G' 
When  arm  is  at  B 


I 


a  *^1 


im      ^l  -\-Gi 

But  Si  =  ^\fR, 

and  Gi=G-^^R, 

Thus 

Ig_     Sj      ^  AR  _  1  /    fi    \ 

Im    Si+Gi      AR^-ifi^-.^R)     10\«+G7' 

This  ratio  is  ^  of  that  when  the  arm  was  at  A, 

This  shunt  works  especially  well  on  ballistic  galvanom- 
eters, and  is  in  common  use  in  capacity  tests. 

229.  Sensibility  of  Galvanometers.  Working  Constant. 
As  there  are  several  uses  to  which  galvanometers  are  put, 
so  there  are  several  ways  of  stating  their  sensibility. 

If  the  galvanometer  is  to  measure  current  or  quantity 
of  electricity,  the  sensibility  is  rated  as  the  fractional  part 
of  an  ampere  or  coulomb  that  will  produce  a  deflection 
of  one  scale  division.  Thus  it  may  be  stated  of  a  certain 
galvanometer  that  its  sensibility  is  .000004  axcv^x^.     ^^ 
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this  would  be  meant  that  .000004  of  an  ampere  would 
cause  a  deflection  of  one  scale  division.  A  galvanometer 
of  a  sensibility  of  .0000004  ampere  would  be  10  times  as 
sensitive  as  the  first  instrument  because  it  would  require 
but  ^^Q  as  much  current  to  cause  the  same  deflection. 
The  smaller  the  current  to  produce  a  deflection  of  one  scale 
division,  the  greater  the  sensibility. 

Again,  if  the  galvanometer  is  to  be  used  to  measure 
insulation  or  high  resistance,  as  described  in  Chapter  V, 
the  sensibility  may  be  expressed  as  the  number  of  megohms 
which  must  be  connected  in  series  with  it  across  one  volt 
pressure  to  produce  a  deflection  of  one  scale  division. 

Thus  a  galvanometer  of  8000  megohms  sensibility, 
means  a  galvanometer  which  will  give  a  deflection  of  one 
scale  division  when  8000  megohms  resistance  are  in  series 
with  it  across  one  volt.  If  another  instrument  has  a  sen- 
sibility of  16,000  megohms,  it  would  be  twice  as  sensitive 
as  the  first.  The  greater  the  number  of  megohms  through 
which  one  volt  pressure  can  produce  a  deflection  of  one 
scale  division,  the  greater  the  sensibility. 

In  purchasing  a  galvanometer,  much  is  learned  about 
its  characteristics  from  a  statement  of  its  sensibility. 

In  using  a  galvanometer,  however,  it  is  of  greater  im- 
portance to  know  the  Working  Constant  of  the  instrument. 
The  term  ''  working  constant ''  refers  merely  to  a  local 
''  set-up  "  of  the  instrument  and  not  to  standard  condi- 
tions as  in  the  case  of  the  term  **  sensibility.^'  For  instance, 
the  sensibility  of  a  galvanometer  may  be  1000  megohms, 
while  its  working  constant  for  a  certain  set-up  may  be  100,000 
megohms.  That  is,  the  galvanometer  nray  be  on  a  100- 
volt  line  and  give  a  deflection  of  one  scale  division 
when  100,000  megohms  are  in  series  with  it.  Ivnow- 
ing  the  *'  working  constant  '^  it  is  possible  to  compute  the 
resistance  that  is  in  series  with  a  galvanometer  at  any 
given  time,  by  noting  the  deflection.  Thus  if  the  above 
galvanometer   gave   a  deflection   of  4,   it   would   indicate 
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that  only  — j —  or  25,000  megohms  must  be  in  series 

with  it  at  that  time.  For  a  complete  discussion  of  the 
method  for  finding  the  working  constant  of  a  galvanometer 
as  applied  to  insulation  measurement,  see  Chapter  V. 

230.  Ballistic  Galvanometer.  A  current  is  often  sent 
through  a  galvanometer  which  flows  for  an  exceedingly 
short  time  only.  This  is  the  case  with  many  induced 
currents  and  condenser  discharges.  Since  the  current 
in  such  cases  does  not  flow  long  enough  to  be  measured, 
a  galvanometer  has  been  devised,  the  deflections  of  which 
are  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  electricity,  or  the  charge, 
passing  through  the  coil.  These  instruments  are  said  to 
'*  throw  ''  rather  than  "  deflect,"  and  for  this  reason  arc 
called  Ballistic  Galvanometers.  They  arc  made  with 
a  heavier  moving  coil  and  can  be  damped  magnetically, 
without  destroying  the  ratio  between  the  ''  charge  "  and 
*'  throw.''  Such  an  instrument  is  used  In  capacity  meas- 
urements as  follows. 

A  condenser  of  known  capacity  is  discharged  through 
the  ballistic  galvanometer  and  the  "  throw  ''  noted.  Then 
a  source  of  unknown  capacity,  charged  to  same  voltage,  is 
discharged  through  the  galvanometer  and  the  throw  noted. 
The  capacity  of  the  two  sources  are  to  each  other  as  their 
respective  galvanometer  throws.     See  Chapter  XI. 

231.  Thermo-Electric  Effects.  Before  going  further  into 
the  structural  details  of  electrical  measuring  instruments, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  briefly  some  phenomena  which 
may  affect  the  choice  of  materials  employed. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  if  two  metals  are  employed 
in  constructing  an  electric  circuit  and  one  juncture  of  the 
metals  is  heated  to  a  higher  temperature  than  the  other 
juncture,  that  an  electric  pressure  is  set  up  tending  to 
cause  a  current  to  flow.  The  metals  may  be  welded, 
soldered,  or  merely  held  together  by  mechanical  pressure; 
the  E.M.F.  depends  entirely  upon  the  materials  selected 
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and  the  difference  in  temperature  of  the  two  junctures, 
varying  greatly  with  the  different  combinations  of  materials 
and  being  almost  directly  proportional  to  the  difference, 
in  temperature  of  the  joints.  Consider  the  electric  circuit 
in  Fig.  277;  BA  is  a  bismuth  bar,  joined  at  A  to  AC,  a  bar 
of  antimony;  two  metals  often  chosen  because  of  the  high 
value  of  the  thermal  E.M.F.  per  degree  difference  of  tem- 
perature of  junctures.  When  heated  at  point  A,  a  current 
will  flow  in  the  direction  BAC,  because^  that  juncture  is 
at  a  higher  temperature  than  the  other  ends  B  and  C. 
If,  however,  the  points  B  and  C  (really  the  other  juncture) 
were  heated,  the  curn»nt  Avould  flow  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Such   an   arrangcunent   is  calhul  a  Thekmo-couple.     The 


Fig.  277.  -A  tlu-nno-couplc. 


Fnj.  278.— A  thormo-pilo. 


current  will  continue  to  flow  as  long  as  one  juncture  is 
maintained  iit  a  higlicr  tenip<^r'ature  than  the  other. 

232.  Thermo-Bolometer.  Pyrometer.  No  succes.'^ful 
commercial  us(^  has  y(^t  been  mad(i  of  this  thermal  E.M.F. 
for  supplying  el(»ctrlc  pow(»r,  tliough  enough  current  can 
be  generated  by  ukmuis  of  several  joints  in  series,  alterufttc 
ones  of  which  an*  lieatcul  by  :i  gus  flame,  to  supply  electro- 
plating vats.  T\\v  materials  used  in  such  a  dexnee  in  a 
sliort  tinu^  seem  to  undcM'go  ji  molecular  change  in  their 
structure  wliicli  gn'atly  diminishes  their  thermo-c*lectric 
power. 

The  thenno-H'lcM'tric  E.M.F.  of  a  pair  of  bismuth  and 
antimony  bars  is  only  about  .1  millivolt  for  every  degroi'* 
centigrade  that  our  jimcture  is  above*  the  other.  Thermo- 
piles therefore  have  to  be  built  up  of  many  such  pairs  in 
series,   as  in  Fig.  27S,  and  one  set  of  junctures  must  be 
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aiaintamcd  at  a  temperature  considerably  above  the  other 
set,  in  order  to  procure  a  usable  amount  of  pressure. 

Use  is  made  of  this  thermal  E.M.F.  in  making  instruments 
to  measure  very  minute  differences  in  temperature,  and 
also  very  high  or  very  low  temperatures. 

A  thermo-pilc  such  as  that  in  Fig.  278  may  lie  used  as 
a  sensitive  instrument  for  detecting  small  differences  of 
temperature.  If  the  temperature  of  the  joints  A  is  but 
a  small  fraction  of  a  degree  above  or  below  that  of  the 


Fig.  279.— The  Brislol 


joints  B,  an  E.M.F.  will  be  set  up  which  can  be  detected 
by  the  deflections  of  a  sensitive  galvanometer,  Oi.  Since 
the  E.M.F.  set  up  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  difference  in 
t-emperature  of  the  joints,  the  deflections  of  the  galvanom- 
eter can  be  made  to  measure  this  difference  in  temperature. 

By  inserting  in  the  moving  coi!  of  a  sensitive  D'Arsonval 
galvanometer,  a  bismuth-antimony  thermo-couple,  as  small 
a  rise  or  fall  in  temperature  as  one -hundred-millionth  of 
a  degree  C.  can  be  measured.  Such  an  instrument  is  called 
a  Bolometer. 

For  measuring  high  temperatures  a  thcrmo-coiiple  of 
platinum  and  rhodium  is  made  in  such  &  lona.  Vci!a.\.  ows 
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end,  A  J  Fig.  279,  may  be  inserted  into  furnaces  of  molten 
metals,  etc.,  and  be  raised  to  the  temperature  of  the  furnace 
or  metal,  while  the  other  end  remains  at  room  temperature. 
The  thermal  E.M.F.  thus  set  up  causes  a  deflection  in  a 
millivoltmetcr  calibrated  to  read  temperature  of  end  A 
of  thermo-couple. 

Figs.  279  and  280  are  representations  of  the  Bristol 
Pyrometer,  which  employs  special  alloys  for  the  thermo- 
couple.    Note  also  the  device  for  compensating  for  any 
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Fig.  28(1.  -The  cloctiical  connection?  of  a  Bristol  pyrometer. 

change  in  temperature  which  may  take  place  at  cold  end 
of  couple. 

233.  Peltier  and  Thomson  Effects.  It  has  also  been 
discovered  that  the  thermo-el(*ctric  effect  is  reversible 
That  is,  if  we  send  a  current  through  a  thermo-couple, 
it  -will  cither  heat  or  cool  the  joint,  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  current.  This  is  called  the  Peltier  effect  and  must 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  I^R  effect,  which  never 
cools  :i  wire,  nor  is  it  reversible. 

Sir  William  Thomson  (Lord  Kelvin)  discovered  that  in 
the  case  of  most  conductors  composed  of  pure  metals,  if 
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one  part  were  raised  to  a  higher  temperature  than  another 
part,  a  thermal  E.M.F.  would  be  set  up  between  these  two 
points.     This  effect  is  also  reversible. 

In  consequence  of  these  discoveries  of  the  thermo-electric 
effects  of  different  metals  and  combinations  of  metals, 
it  is  seen  that  too  great  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  proper  materials  to  go  into  the  construction 
of  accurate  electrical  measuring  instruments.  It  would 
not  do  to  have  within  the  instrument  itself  a  source  of 
E.M.F.  which  would  affect  its  indications,  if  the  tempera- 
ture of  parts  of  it  were  changed  from  any  cause. 

Ammeters 

234.  Resistance  of  Ammeters.  Because  ammeters  are 
placed  in  the  line  and  the  whole  current  must  be  forced 
through  them,  the  resistance  of  those  instruments  must 
bo  as  low  as  possible.  For  instance,  the  resistance  of  a 
Weston  D.C.  ammeter  of  10  amperes  capacity  is  less  than 
.00;")  ohm. 

236.  Tjrpe  of  Ammeters.  Solenoidal.  The  simple  ar- 
rangement shown  in  Fig.  281  is  often  used  as  an  ammeter 
when  a  cheap  instrument  for 
rough  measurement  is  desired. 
The  current  flowing  through 
the  low  resistance  coil,  C, 
sucks  the  soft  .  iron  plunger 
A,  pivoted  at  P,  up  into  the 
coil.  This  causes  the  pointer 
to  move  over  a  scale  which 
is  calibrated  by  sending  known  currents  through  coil  C. 
The  deflections  are  nearly  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
current,  since  the  deflecting  force  depends  upon  the  product 
of  the  strength  of  the  field  times  the  strength  of  the  induced 
magnetism,  both  of  which  are  nearly  ])roportional  to  the 
current  in  the  coils.  The  control  is  effected  by  means 
of   the    weight  TT,  called  a  "  gravity  control  " ;  da«v^vDL% 


Fio.  281.— Ammeter.    Solenoidal. 
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by  means  of  the  eddy  currents  in  the  plunger  A.  lieiMber 
the  damping  nor  the  control  is  good,  due  to  the  compan- 
tively  large  mass  of  the  moving  parts,  the  large  moment 
of  inertia,  and  the  friction  on  the  pivot. 

This  type  can  bo  used  equally  well  on  A-C-  circuits,  if 
calibrated  for  that  purpose.  By  making  the  coil  of  many 
turns  of  fine  wire  the  same  design  can  be  used  as  s  volt- 
meter. 

This  instrument,  with  some  refinements,  is  often  used 
on  switchboard  for  the  measurement  of  heavy  currents. 

Another  form  of  the.  solenoidal  tj^xj  is  shown  in  Fip. 
2S2  and  283. 


A  and  B  arc  soft  iron  rods.  A  is  stationary,  B  is  pivot<id 
at  P.  When  a  current  is  sent  through  the  coil,  the  rods 
beconic  magnetized,  so  that  like  ends  arc  nearest  to  one 
another,  and  thus  B  is  rejKdled  by  A.  This  causes  n  poinUT 
to  move  over  a  scale  enlibrat-ed  as  in  above  plimger  form 
of  the  tj"pc.  It  also  has  a  gravity  control  and  possesses 
but  slight  advantage  over  the  model  first  dcsciibcd.  ll 
can  be  used  on  A.C.  circuit,  and  changed  into  a  voltmeter 
by  chanffing  coil  (.'.  The  Weston  IQectrical  Instrument  Co. 
are  n<)W  manufiw^turing  AC.  voltmeters  and  ammeters  in 
which  the  above  principle  is  made  ust;  of,  though  in  a 
gn^iitly  mollified  form.  Fig.  2S4  whowsoneof  these  instni- 
meiits.     The  magneti/etl  iron  parts   corresponding  to  the 
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rods  A  and  B,  Figs.  282  and  283,  arc  not  in  the  form  of 
rods,  and  springs  take  the  place  of  gravity  control. 

236.  Thomson  Inclined  Coil  Ammeter.  The  moving 
clement  in  this  meter,  shown  in  Fig.  2S5,  is  a  light  iron 
vane  set  at  an  angle  to  the  shaft 
to  which  it  is  attached.  The 
shaft  itself  is  set  at  an  angle  to 
the  axis  of  the  stationary  coil. 
When  a  current  is  sent  through 
the  coil,  the  vane  tends  to  swing 
into  such  a  position  that  the  lines 
of  force  passing  through  it  shall 
Ix!  parallel  to  the  lines  within 
the  coil.  This  causes  the  needle 
to  deflect  across  a  scale  calibrated  ^"'  ^'"■""voUmoi)-""'''''*  ^'  *'' 
as    in    previous    models.      The 

deflecting  force  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  current  s»|uan(d. 
The  control  is  by  means  of  springs  and  is  very  delicate. 
Damping  is  effected  by  air  vanes.  This  instrument  is  one 
of  the  most  accurate  of  those  of  the  solcnoidal  type  and 
can  be  used  on  either  D.C.  or  A.C.  circuits. 


237.  Hot-Wire  Ammeters.  When  an  ehictrie  current 
passes  through  a  wire,  heat  is  generated.  If  thia  heat 
is  allowed  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  wire,  exjiansion 
will  take  place.  Hot-wire  ammeters  make  use  of  this 
expansion  of  wire  by  the  heat  generated,  to  measure  the 
electric  current  which  generates  the  heat. 
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A\Tien  a  current  is  sent  through  wire  AB^  Fig.  286,  the 
heat  causes  it  to  sag.  This  sag  is  taken  up  in  the  arrange- 
ment CF.  The  part  CD  is  a  wire,  DE  a  silk  thread  wound 
around  the  pulley  P]  EF  is  a  spring.  As  the  thread  moves 
around  the  pulley  it  causes  it  to  turn,  and  the  pointer 
attached  moves  over  the  scale.  The  deflections  here  are 
almost  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  current,  since  the 
heating  effect  is  proportional  to  the  current  squared,  so 
the  scale  must  be  calibrated  as  in  solenoidal  instruments. 

The  control  is  effected  bv 

• 

means  of  the  elasticitv  of 
the  wire  AB  and  spring  *S*. 
The  instrument,  however, 
requires  frequent  resetting 
to  zero,  is  very  slow  in 
action  and  unless  special 
attachments  are  used,  is 
affected  by  changes  in 
temperature  of  the  room. 
It  measures  both  A.C.  and 
D.C.  currents,  and  can  be 
used  witli  sliunts  to  increase  its  range.  It  can  also  be  used 
as  a  voltnietei  by  j)lacing  a  high  resistance  in  series  wuth  it. 
Instruinonts  of  this  type  have  come  into  use  again  in  the 
measureinent  of  alternating  currents  of  the  high  frequen- 
cies used  in  wireless  telegraphy. 

238.  Two-Coil  Ammeters.  Electro  Dynamometers.  Fijr. 
287  shows  tlie  general  appearance  of  Siemens'  Electro- 
dynamometer.  Fig.  2SS  shows  the  arrangement  of  tbc 
parts  of  the  instrument. 

The  current,  aftcT  flowing  through  the  stationary  coil 
C,  (*nt(?rs  th(i  moving  coil  /),  by  means  of  the  mercury  cups 
M.  The  action  of  the  magnetic  field  of  the  stationary-  coil 
on  the  current  in  the  moving  coil  tends  to  rotate  the  mo\nns 
coil  against  the  spring  /i.  The  pointer  P  thus  moves  against 
one  of  the  stops  N.     If  now  the  indicator  7  ])e  moved  in  the 


Fkj.  2Sf5. — Hot-wire  motcr. 
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Opposite  direction  until  the  pointer  P  floats  agam,  then 
the  deflecting  force  is  measured  by  the  amount  the  spring 
has  been  deflected,  in  order  to  restore  the  moving  coil  to 
its  zero  position.  The  indicator  /  shows  this  amount 
on  the  graduated  disk  T.    The  deftectlng  force  is  proportional 


Fra.  287.— 6Ji 


to  the  product  of  the  current  in  the  moving  coil  times  the 
current  in  the  stationarj-  coil.  Since  these  two  coils  are 
in  series,  the  same  current  flows  through  each,  and  the 
deflecting  force  is  therefore  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  current.  The  scale  divisions  are,  therefore,  not 
uniform  for  a  direct  reading  instrument.  This  instrument 
can  be  used  on  A.C.  circuits;  since  the  current  reverses  in 
both  coils  at  the  same  time,  and  the  relative  direction 
always  remains  the  same.  Its  indications  of  A.C.  values 
are  correct,  even  though  the  instrument  has  been  calibrated 
on   direct   current.     It   can  be  made   extremely  sensitive 
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and  accurate.  It  requires  ponsiderable  skill,  however, 
to  manipulatB  it;  accordingly  its  use  is  restricted  to  labora- 
tories. By  making  the  coils  of  sufficiently  high  resistance, 
this  type  may  also  be  used  aa  a  voltmeter  with  even  bett«r 
results  than  as  an  ammeter. 

Fig.  289  shows   such   an  arrangement    used  aa  a  watt- 
meter.    Note  that  the  scale  divisions  are  uniform. 


239-  Permanent  Magnet.  Weston  T]rpe.  The  amme- 
ters most  used  jn  tliiri  country  for  iiicnsuring  direct  currents 
are  of  tlio  prnnanciit  magnet  and  moving  coil  type.  T!\c 
Weston  ammeters  an^  excellent  examples  of  this  form.  They 
are  merely  a  portable  form  of  a  D'.Vrsonval  galvanometer. 
The  moving  coil,  liowever,  instead  of  being  supported  by 
a  delicate  Kus])Mision  wire,  is  as  accurately  fitted  into 
jeweled  bearings  as  the  Ilywhecl  of  a  watch.  The  control 
is  effected  by  means  of  two  springs  which  act  against  each 
other.     This  is  much  more  certain  than  the  torsion  of  a 
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long  suspension  wire  and  less  IJablo  to  injury.     For  view  of 
moving  elenrent  see  Figs.  29,  290  and  291, 


^      -7 


n  D.C.  melcre.     Pen 


As  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  instrument  have 
bocn  explained  in  Chapter  II,  only  the  finer  points  of  con- 
stniction   will   be  taken    up    here.     Unlike  the  ammeters 


Fio.  Ml. — Cul-«wBy  view  of 


previously  described,  the  scale  divisions  of  the  Weston 
ammeters  are  uniform  throughout.  This  is  brought  about 
by   producing  an  absolutely  uniform   field,   in  which  t,\\fc 
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coil  Bniogs.  A  soft  iron  core  is  placed  between  the 
poles  A'  and  S  o(  the  permanent  magnet.  This  conceo- 
tnitcs  and  Ix-ndtt  the  magnetic  lincB  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  them  radial  in  direction  (at  rif^ht  angles  to  the  arc 
in  which  the  coil  moves),  as  in  Fig.  292.  In  whatci-er 
position  the  coil  may  be,  there 
are  always  acting  upon  it  the 
same  number  of  lines  at  right 
angles  to  its  motion.  The  deflec- 
tions arc  therefore  exactly  pro- 
portional to  the  current  flo^tio:; 
in  the  coil.  The  instrument  ia 
_  made  dead  beat  by  the  damping 

"id' 7iTt.i  iri*'n'i»u'fBi"M^'ct    cfrect   of  cddv  currents  set  up 
durinj;  any   motion   of  the  coil 
ill    the  aluminum    liohl)in    on    which    the   moving  coil  is 
wound.     Sec  pafio  20l>.  Chapter  VIII. 

We  hiive  wen  that  tlwHe  inst raments  are  merely  D'Arson- 
vul  galviinomi'teis;  they  could  therefore  be  cither  amm<rt*-H 
or  vdltineteis  according  as  the  n-sistanct!  of  the  moving 
coil  is  low  oi  high.  .\s  a  matter  of  fact,  tlioy  an;  really  all 
SIii.Livdi.iMK'iKn.'!.  That  is.  a  few  thoiisandthH  of  a  volt 
are  suflicieiit  to  cause  a  maximum  deflection  of  the  needle. 
In  fiK't,  l.")  millivolts  or  .04.-)  volt  across  the  moving  roil 
^ves  a  full  scale  leading  on  the  more  common  type.  Furtliei- 
ttirc  cDinposing  the  moving  coil  is  so  fine  that  it 
l)ut  a  very  small  fraction  of  an  ampere,  nc\"cr 

In  order,  ihcicfcire.  to  make  an  ammeter  out  of  this  dcnrc. 
wliich  shall  cairy  ;ind  indicate  a  moderately  large  current. 
a  shunt  itiiisi  In-  placed  across  the  coil  as  in  Fig,  2113,  The 
instnuiient  now  iM'comcf-  a  sliuiHed  galvanometor,  and 
a  small  fnictiim  only  of  thi'  main  current  flows  through  the 
moving  coil.  Thus,  according  to  Ohm's  Law,  if  the  shunt 
had  .01  ohm  resistance  and  the  coil  gave  its  maximum 
ileflection,  it  would  mean  tliat  there  was  .CN15  volt  across 


more 
tan  I 
mori- 
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.045 
a  .01   ohm   roaiatancc  and  that  ——=4.5  amperes  must  be 

flowing   through    the    shunt.     Of    coursu    the    instrument 


is  calibrated  bo  that  the  scale  reads  not  millivolts,  but  th'e 
amount  of  current  flowing  through  the  instrument,  both 
moving  coil  and  ahunt. 


This  shunt  must  be  of  such  a  material  or  combination 
of  materials  that  it  docs  not  appreciably  (change  in  resistance 
as  ita  temperature  changes.  In  other  words,  it  must  have 
a  low  Tcmpernture  Coefficient  of  Resistanec.     It  also  mvi^^N. 
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have  low  Thermoelectric  power  where  soldered  to  copper. 
Such  a  substance  is  the  alloy  Manganin,  invented  by  Dr. 
Edward  Weston.  It  consists  of  copper,  nickel  and  ferro- 
manganese.  Several  alloys  have  nearly  as  low  a  temper- 
ature coefficient,  but  do  not  combine  with  this  a  low  thermo- 
elejctric  power.  The  result  on  the  deflections  of  a  milli- 
voltmeter  of  using  a  metal  having  a  high  thermoelectric 
power  can  readily  be  imagined.  The  invention  of  this 
allov  for  use  in  shunts,  etc.,  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  success 
of  the  Weston  instruments. 

When  currents  larger  than  25  amperes  are  to  be  measured, 

the  shunt  S  is  not  placed 
inside  the  ammeter  case  on 
account  of  the  large  amount 
of  heat  energy  which  must  be 
dissipated.  Separate  shunts 
are  made  as  shown  in  Fig. 
294.  An  instrument  and  con- 
necting leads  are  calibrated 
to  be  used  with  the  shunt  as 
shown  in  Fig.  295,  and  the 
deflections  indicate  directly 
the  amperes  flowing  through 
the  line  in  which  the  shunt  is  placed.  The  shunt  and 
millivoltmeter  together  constitute  an  ammeter. 


Fig.  295. — Method  of  using  separate 
shunt. 


Example.  What  resistance  must  a  shunt  B  be  in  order  that  it 
may  be  used  with  a  .0450  volt  millivoltmeter  to  measure  100 
amperes?  Resistance  of  moving  coil  and  connecting  leads  is 
1.000  ohm. 


,c     .  t.         1.      .,     .04500      ^,, 

Maximum  current  through  coil  =  =  .045  ampere. 

JL  %\j\3\3 

"      shunt  =  100  -  .045  =  99.955  amperes. 
llesistance  of  shunt  must  be,  by  Ohm's  Law, 

045 
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Problem  6-14.  What  resistance  must  a  shunt  be,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  used  with  a  miiiivoltmeter  of  50  millivolts  range,  to 
measure  5  amperes?  Resistance  of  moving  coil  and  leads  =  1.025 
ohms. 

Problem  6-14.  If  leads  were  used  which  increased  the  '*  coil 
and  lead  "  resistance  to  1.125  ohms,  what  error  would  be  intro- 
duced at  full  scale  reading  in  Problem  5-14,  using  same  shunt? 

Problem  7-14.  Assume  a  copper  wire  is  used  for  the  shunt  in 
Problem  5-14,  and  the  temperature  of  it  rises  10°  C.  during  a 
reading.    What  error  is  introduced  at  full  scale  reading? 

Problem  8-14.  What  would  the  true  reading  be  when  instru- 
ment in  Problem  7-14  read  2  amperes? 

240.  Multiplier.  The  millivoltmeter  described  above 
can  be  used  for  the  measurement  of  voltage,  by  placing 
a  high  resistance  in  series  with  the  moving  coil.  This 
series  resistance  is  called  a  Multipler.  Whenever  the 
instrument  is  to  be  used  entirely  as  a  voltmeter  of  given 
range,  the  multiplier  is  placed  inside  the  case,  and  the 
instrument  is  called  a  voltmeter. 

Suppose  the  millivoltmeter  of  example,  page  410,  having  a  resist- 
ance of  1  ohm,  were  to  be  used  as  a  voltmeter  of  150  volt  range. 
What  resistance  must  be  placed  in  series  with  the  coil?  Assume 
.0075  ampere  to  pass  through  meter  at  maximum  reading. 

By  Ohm's  law.      Kesistance   of  coil  and  series  resistance « 

150 

-^=20000  ohms. 
.0075 

llesistance     of    series     resistance —20,000— 1  —  1 9,9d9    ohms. 

Weston  voltmeters  of  the  common  type  have  approximately  100 

ohms  to  the  volt  (maximum  scale  reading). 

Problem  9-14.  The  coil  of  a  Weston  millivoltmeter  of  50 
millivolts  capacity  has  5  ohms  resistance.  What  resistance 
multiplier  must  be  placed  in  series  with  it  in  order  that  it  may 
have  a  maximum  capacity  of  150  volts? 

Problem  10-14.  What  resistance  shunt  must  be  used  with  milli- 
voltmeter in  Problem  9-14,  in  order  that  it  may  read  150  amperes? 
Maximum  current  through  coil  should  be  .01  ampere. 

Problem  11-14.  A  voltmeter  has  a  range  of  100  volts. 
Hesijstance  is  10,000  ohms.  What  resistance  must  a  multiplier 
be,  in  order  that  the  voltmeter  may  have  a  range  of  300  vOkV^ja^l 


A* 
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RS,  Stops 
for  roInt«?r.P. 


Problem  12-14.  Assume  multiplier  in  Problem  11-14  to  be  made 
of  pure  copper.  What  error  is  introduced  by  a  change  of  tempera- 
ture of  8°  C.  if  instrument  is  reading  250  volts? 

Problem  13-14.  If  multiplier  in  Problem  11-14  were  made 
of  German  silver,  what  error  is  introduced  by  a  change  of  8**  C, 
when  instrument  reads  250  volts?  Temperature  coefficient  of 
resistance  for  German  silver  is  .00025. 

241.  Electrostatic  Voltmeter.     One  of  the  disadvantages 
common  to   all  types   of   voltmeters  described   above,  is 
that  they  all  take  power  to  operate  them.     Fig.  296  shows 
an  example  of  the  eh^ctrostati'c  t}^e  of    voltmeter  which 
takes  no  power   from   line.     It   is   based    on    the    princi- 
ple  that  uidike   electrostatic 
charges  of  electricity  attract 
each  other.      The  stationary 
van(\s  BB  are  connected  to  one 
side  of  the  line  and  the  mov- 
able vanes  A  A   to   the  other 
side.    The  vanes  A  A  are  now 
attracted  to  the  vanes  BB  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  charge 
on.st ruction  of  ciectrostntic  on   them.      Sinco  the  chargc 

volliucter.  ^ 

upon  each  depends  upon  the 
voltage  between  them,  the  d(i fleeting  force  is  approximatdy 
propoilional  to  the  voltage.  Of  course  as  the  vanes  A  A 
approach  nc^arer  t  he  vanc^s  BB  the  attraction  becomes  greater 
because  of  the  di^croased  distance  between  them.  The  scale 
divisions  tlu^H^foni  are  not  uniform.  A  special  static  volt- 
meter has  ham  constructed  in  which  the  moving  vanes  flout 
in  oil.  In  this  instrument  the  oil  acts  as  a  damper  and  a 
dielectric.  It  can  Ixj  used  on  higher  voltages  because  of  the 
great (n*  Dielectric  Strength,  i.e.,  insulating  strength,  of  the 
oil,  and  is  more  sensitive  because  of  the  greater  Dielectric 
Power  of  the  oil.  EliH-irostatic  voltmeters  of  course  can  be 
used  equally  well  on  D.C.  and  A.C.  circuits.  They  are  more 
often  used  in  laboratories  than  on  commercial  switchboards. 


Km.  296. 
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242.  Best  Arrangements  of  Voltmeters  and  Ammeters 
to  Measure  Power,  etc.  Since  all  ammetors  and  all  volt- 
meters (except  Ihe  electrostatic)  consume  power  when  in 
use,  and  thus  introduce  some  error,  it  is  well  to  consider 
the  ways  in  which  they  may  be  arranged  to  make  this  error 
as  small  as  possible. 

Suppose  it  is  desired  to  measure  the  voltage  and  amperage 
of  an  ordinary  incandescent  lamp.     Assume  the  connections 
are  made  as  in  Fig.  297.     A  is  a  Weston  milliammeter, 
resistance  .045  ohm.     F  is  a 
Weston  voltmeter,  resistance  /7>.  „.  „ , 

'  f    V  )  110  VoU» 

15,000  ohms.      Assume  both  __j~i__ 

instruments  to  be  correctly 
calibrated.  Suppose  the  volt- 
meter   reads   110   volts    and 

the      ammeter      .500      ampere.       Fio.  297.— Ammptcrmeasuro8currrnt 

,  ,  .  in  lamp  plus  current  in  voltmeter. 

The    voltmeter    would    read 

the  voltage  across  the  lamp  correctly  because  it  is  directly 
across  the  lamp  L.  But  the  ammeter  measures  the  cur- 
rent flowing  through  both  the  lamp  and  the  voltmeter. 
It  must,  therefore,  read  too  high.  I^et  us  see  how  much 
too  high.  The  current  through  the  voltmeter,  by  Ohm's 
law,  equals, 

^i^  =0.0073  ampere. 

The  current  through  the  lamp  L  equals, 

.500 -.0073  =.493  ampere. 

Per  cent  error, 

.0073     , , 

-j^  =  1 J  per  cent. 

The  error  of  1 J  per  cent  is  altogether  too  large  for  any  such 
simple  measurement. 

Suppose  we  connect  up  the  same  instruments  as  in  Fig. 
298,  with  the  voltmeter  aroimd  both  the  lamp  and  ammeter. 
Assume  the  same  readings  as  before. 
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The  ammeter  now  reads  the  current  of  the  lamp  L  only, 
and  is  therefore  correct.  But  the  voltmeter  reads  the 
voltage  across  both  the  lamp  and  ammeter  and  therefore 
reads  too  high.     Let  us  see  how  much  too  high. 

Voltage  across  ammeter, 

.500X.045  =.0225  volt. 
Voltage  across  lamp, 

1 10  -  .0225  =  109.98  volts. 
Per  cent  error, 

.0225 


0 


109.98 


110  Volte 


=  .0002  or  ^  of  1  per  cent. 


<h> 


A 

i-t 


© 


8  Volte 


,b  Amps. 


Fio.   298. — Voltmeter  measures  drop 
across  lamp  plus  drop  across  ammetor. 


50  AmpB.* 


Fio.  299. — Voltmeter  measures  drop 
across  ammeter  and  resistance  R. 


This  error  is  allowable  in  any  grade  of  commercial  work 
and  is  too  small  to  be  considered.  It  is  evident  that  when 
measuring  a  low  current  and  high  voltage,  the  voltmeter 
should  be  placed  around  both  the  ammeter  and  the  apparatus 
under  test.  This  is  because  the  voltage  across  the  ammeter 
is  too  small  to  appreciably  affect  the  reading  of  the  high 
reading  voltmeter. 

Suppose,  however,  that  we  wash  to  measure  the  voltage 
and  amperage  in  a  low  resistance  armature  circuit  R, 

Assume  that  they  are  connected  as  in  Fig.  299,  which 
arrangement,  we  found,  had  the  smaller  error  in  the  pre- 
vious case. 

V  is  a  3-volt  Weston  voltmeter  of  300  ohms  resistance; 
A  a  Weston  ammeter  of  .0009  ohm  resistance.  Assume  the 
voltmeter  reads  2.00  volts  and  the  ammeter  50.0  amperes. 
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The  ammeter  will  read  correctly  the  current  through  72, 
but  the  voltmeter  will  read  the  voltage  across  both  R  and 
the  ammeter.  It  will  thus  read  too  high.  This  error 
can  be  computed  as  before. 

Voltage  across  ammeter, 

.0009  X  50.0  =  .0450  volt. 
Voltage  across  J?, 

2.00  -  .0450  =  1.955  volts. 


Per  cent  error, 


.0450     ._ 

-;:7:  =2.3  per  cent. 


1.955 


This  error  is  too  high  for  most  purposes. 

Suppose  we  arrange  the  instruments  as  in  Fig.  300, 
and  assume  the  readings  to 
be  as  before.  The  voltmeter 
now  reads  correctly,  but 
the  ammeter  reads  both  the 
current  through  R  and  the 
voltmeter.    The  ammeter  read- 


_©^^ 


60  Amps. 

♦• 


inC    is     then    too    high.       The  Fw-  300. — Ammeter  measures  current 
°        .  °  through  resistance  R  and  voltmeter. 

error  is  found  as  before. 
Current  through  voltmeter, 

2  00 

-^^ =.00667  ampere; 

Current  through  J?, 

50.0 -.00667  =49.993  amperes. 
Per  cent  error, 
0.00667 


49.93 


=  .00013  or  about  ^hf  ^^  ^  P^r  cent. 


,  This  error  is  so  small  that  it  is  allowable  in  all  commercial 
.work.     It  is  evident  that  when  measuring  the  power  con- 
sumed by  a  piece  of  apparatus,  through  which  a  large  cur- 
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rent  at  low  voltage  is  flowing,  the  voltmeter  should  be 
placed  immediately  across  the  piece  of  apparatus  under  test, 
and  not  across  the  ammeter  also.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  too  small  amount  of  current  flows  through  the  volt- 
met  it  to  appreciably  affect  the  reading  of  the  large  current 
anmieter. 
243.  Summary  Concerning  Voltmeters  and  Ammeters. 

(1)  SoLENoiDAL  INSTRUMENTS  (containing  soft  iron), 
(a)  Are  simple  and  cheap. 

(6)  Can  be   used  on   both  A.C.   and  D.C.   circuits, 
though  must  Ix?  calibrated  for  each  separately, 
(r)  Are  not  particularly  accurate. 

(2)  JIoT  Wire. 

(a)  Are  simple  and  cheap. 

{b)  Can  1h'  used  interchangeably  on  lx)th  A.C.  and 

D.C.  ciicuits. 
{(')  Slow  acting  and  **  dead  Ix'at." 
{(l)   I'lH'ortain  control,  hut  fairly  accurate. 

(3)    r]LErrH()-DYNAM(.)METERS. 

(r/)  Are  sinj])le. 

(//)  Not  ciisily  nianipuhited. 

(r)  Accurate. 

(d)  Can  he  used  interfhanji;cal>ly  on  A.C.  and  D.C. 
(I)    Pkkmanext  MA(iNET  (uioviiig  coil), 

(a)  lOxtrcnicly  accurate. 

{h)  Dead  l)eat. 

(r)  Scale  uniform. 

(//)  Can  be  used  on  D.C.  circuits  only. 

{(')  Positive   control. 

(/>)    Ju.ECTROSTATIC. 

{(i)  Voltmeter  only. 

(/;)  Can  be  used  interchangeably  on  A.C.  and  D.C. 
{(')   Not  i)articularly  accurat(^ 
((/)  Takes  no  power. 

0^)   Best    instrument    available    for    high     voltaj?" ' 
measurement. 
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244.  Indicating  Wattmeter.  £Iectto<Dynamometer.  In 
discussing  the  electro-dynamometer  wc  have  seen  that 
the  deflecting  force  is  proportional  to  the  product  of  the 
current  in  the  stationary  coil  times  the  current  in  the 
moving  coil.  When  used  therefore  as  an  ammeter  or  a 
voltmeter  the  current  in  each  coil  would  be  the  same  and 
the  deflections  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  current  in 
cither. 

If,  however,  wc  wish  to  measure  the  power  (watts) 
consumed  in  a  given  circuit  wc  may  send  the  main  current 


through  the  stationary  coil,  which  wc  would  mako  of 
low  resistance,  and  have  the  current  in  the  moving  coil, 
which  would  be  of  high  resistance,  proportional  lo  the 
voltage.  That  is,  we  would  put  the  stationary  coil  in 
series  in  the  line  as  an  ammeter  and  the  moving  coil  across 
the  line  as  a  voltmeter.  The  deflections  would  then  Ix) 
proportional  to  the  product  of  current  times  the  voltagis, 
or  the  watts,  and  the  instmmont  would  be  a  Wattmeter. 
The  Weston  wattmeter,  constructed  on  the  above  plan, 
is  shown  in  Fig.  301.  The  construction  of  thn  in.strunient 
is  like  that  of  their  permanent  magnet  amniotera  and 
voltmeterB.    The  main  difference  is,  tbat  Vcve  %'tft.'C\ox\-a\-ji 
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coils  cc,  Fig.  302,  of  this  instrument  take  the  place  of  the 
permanent  magnets  in  the  other. 

Suppose  the  power  consumed  by  the  arc  lamp  L  were 
to  l)e  measured.  The  stationary  coils  cc  of  low  resistance 
are  placed  in  scries  with  the  arc,  and  a  magnetic  field  is 
set  up  proportional  to  the  current  flowing  through  the  arc. 
The  moving  coil,  with  a  high  resistance  in  series,  is  placed 
across  the  arc  like  the  moving  coil  of  a  voltmeter.  The 
current  through  this  coil  is  proportional  to  the  voltage 
across  the  arc.  The  deflections  then  are  proportional  to 
the  product  of  the  current  through  the  arc  by  the  voltage 
across  the  arc,  or  the  watts.  The  scale  is  graduated  to  read 
directly  in  kilowatts. 

245.  Compensation  in  a  Wattmeter.  By  referring  to 
the  diagram  of  Fig.  302,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  wattmeter 
will  read  too  high  when  connected  as  shown,  becaus(>  the 
current  flowing  in  the  stationary  coils  is  not  only  that  through 
the  arc,  Init  also  the  current  taken  by  the  moving  coil. 
Thus  the  current  is  too  large.  A  correction  can  easily 
be  made  for  this  by  subtracting  from  the  reading  the  power 
consumed  by  the  moving  coil.  This  value  should  be  found 
a.s  follows: 

If  Rfn  be  the  resistance  of  moving  coil  and  E  the  voltage 
across  th(^  lamp,   and   therefore   also   across  the   coil,   the 

power  consumed  by  the  coil  would  b(»  -7^. 

If,  however,  we  sliould  connect  the  voltage  coil  of  the 
wattmeter  across  both  the  lamp  and  the  current  coils, 
then  th(?  current  flowing  through  the  stationary  coils 
would  be  that  of  the  lamp  only.  But  the  voltage  across 
the  moving  coil  would  Iny  the  voltage  across  both  the 
lamp  and  the  stationary  coils.  The  wattmeter  would  still 
read  too  high  Ixu'ause  this  voUage  is  higher  than  the 
lamp  voltage.  The  power  nieasunnl  would  be  the  power 
consumed  by  the  lamp  plus  the  i)ower  consumed  by  the 
stationary    coils.      The    correction    can   be    made   by  sub- 
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trading  from  the  reading  the  power  consumed  by  the 
stationary  coils.     This  correction  is  found  as  follows: 

Let  /  be  current  through  stationary  coils,  and  R^  be 
resistance  of  stationary  coils.  Then  power  consumed  by 
stationary  coils  =  PR^- 

In  using  the  Weston  wattmeter  neither  of  these  correjctions 
has  to  be  made,  because  of  a  special  compensating  device 
showTi  in  Fig.  303.  The  voltmeter,  or  moving  coil,  terminals 
arc  connected  as  in  Fig.  302,  but  £l  compensating  coil,  M, 
is  placed  in  series  with  the  moving  coil.  The  field  of  this 
coil  opposes  the  field  of  the  stationary  coils  cc,  and  weakens 


F-io.  302. —  Diagram  of  wattmeter 
without  compcnaatinft  coil. 


Fio.  303. — Wattmeter  equipped 
with  compensating  coil. 


it  by  an  amount  proportional  to  the  current  in  the  moving 
coil.  The  field  then  is  exactly  proportional  to  the  current 
flowing  through  the  lamp  alone,  and  the  instrument  now 
indicates  the  watts  consumed  by  the  lamp  alone. 

In  some  cases  it  is  desirable  not  to  use  this  compensating 
coil,  but  to  apply  corrections  computed  as  above.  For 
this  reason  Weston  wattmeters  have  an  extra  binding 
post,  marked  "  Ind  "  (for  Independent),  which  cuts  out 
this  coil.  In  almost  all  commercial  tests,  however,  the 
regular  connections  are  used,  which  include  the  compen- 
sating coil. 
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Of  course  this  wattmeter  can  be  used  on  A.C.  as  wdl 
as  D.C.  circuits,  one  calibration  doing  for  both. 
346.  Thomsoo    Integrating     Wattmeter    or    Watthonr 

Meter.  It  has  been  stated  in  Chapter  IV  that  electric 
energy  is  paid  for  by  the  kilowatt-hour;  one  kilowatt-hour 
being  the  quantity  of  electric  energy  consumed  when  power 
is  consumed  for  one  hour  at  the  rate  of  one  kilowatt.  An 
interesting    instrument    called    an    integrating    wattmeter 


FiQ.  3tM.— Tbomaor 


(since  it  adds  up  the  work  done  at  all  instants)  ia  used  to 
measure  electric  energy. 

An  illustration  of  this  instrument  is  shown  in  Fig.  304. 
It  is  primarily  a  small  shunt  motor,  the  armature  of  which 
revolves  at  a  speed  proportional  to  the  rate  at  which 
electric  cnergj'  is  passing  through  it.  The  armature  i-t 
geared  to  recording  dials,  arranged  like  the  dials  on  a  gas 
meter,   which   register   the   number   of   kilowatt-hours   of 

irgy  which  have  passed  through  the  meter. 
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The  field  of  this  instrument  is  made  by  current  in  the 
stationary  coils  FF,  Fig.  304,  which  are  in  series  with  the 
line.  There  being  no  iron  in  the  field,  the  field  strength  is 
proportional  to  the  current  flowing  in  the  main  line.  The 
armature  A  is  connected,  by  means  of  a  commutator,  6, 
across  the  line,  so  that  the  current  in  the  armature  is  pro- 
portional to  the  voltage  across  the  line. 

The  torque,  then,  must  be  proportional  to  the  product 
of  the  voltage  times  the  current,  or  the  watts  in  the  line. 

The  friction  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  means  of  jeweled 
bearings.  Since  there  is  no  iron  in  the  magnetic  circuit, 
the  field  is  weak,  and  therefore  no  counter  E.M.F.  of  any 
appreciable  value  is  set  up  by  the  rotation  of  the  armature. 
Under  these  conditions  the  armature  would  race  if  there 
were  no  retarding  force  applied  to  the  armature. 

This  retarding  force  must  be  proportional  to  the  speed 
so  that  it  will  decrease  as  the  speed  decreases.  Such  a 
force  is  secured  by  attaching  an  aluminum  disk,  D,  to  the 
armature,  and  causing  it  to  rotate  between  the  poles  of 
permanent  magnets  M,  as  the  armature  rotates.  This 
motion  sets  up  eddy  currents  in  the  aluminum  di?k  which 
arc  proportional  to  the  speed  of  the  disk.  The  retarding 
torque  of  these  currents  must  then  be  proportional  to  the 
speed  of  the  disk,  as  explained  in  Chapter  VIII. 

Thus  the  speed  of  the  armature  will  at  all  times  be  pro- 
portional to  the  torque.  To  illustrate  this,  suppose  we 
assume  the  driving  torque  to  be  increased  suddenly;  the 
speed  would  naturally  rise,  but  as  the  speed  rises  the 
opposing  torque  due  to  the  increased  eddy  currents  also 
rises  until  it  is  equal  to  the  driving  torque  and  the  arma- 
ture speed  becomes  constant.  The  driving  torque  and  the 
retarding  torque  are  thus  always  equal. 

The  above  discussion  is  correct  only  when  we  consider 
the  armature  to  rotate  without  any  friction.  Since  there 
is  always  some  friction  present,  some  arrangement  must 
be  made  to  compensate  for  it.     This  is  done  as  follows*.     ^. 
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small  coil  C,  Fig,  304a,  ia  put  iu  series  with  the  armature 
and  placed  so  as  to  strengthen  the  field  due  to  the  coib 
FF.    The  position  of  this  coil  is  adjustable  so  that  it  can 


Fin.  304a. — AttjuBtablo  roil  for  compcnsaUng  for  Irictioii. 

bo  moved  toward,  or  away  from,  the  armature  as  the  need 
may  be.  It  is  placed  at  a  distance  such  that  the  field 
due  to  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  cause  the  armature  to 
rotate  when  no  current  is  flowing  through  the  main  field 
coils  FF,  but  still  the  liglitest  current  through  these  coils 
will    bo  sufficient    to  start 


f-VuVWW^-, 


the  motor.  This  compen- 
sating coil,  then,  just  over- 
comes the  friction  of  the 
armature. 

If  the  compensating  coil 

ia  too  near  the  main   coib, 

and   the  meter   runs  when 

no  current  is  being  used,  it 

,   is  said   to   "  creep."     This 

causes  the  dials  to  register 

more  enei^  than  was  used 

by  the  consumer.     Fig.  305  shows  how  a  watthour  meter 

is  connected  to  the  circuit  in  order  to  measure  the  power 

consumed  by  a  set  of  lamps. 
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The  question  is  often  asked :  If  this  meter  is  a  shunt  motor, 
why  is  it  that  the  armature  speed  increases  as  the  field  increases^ 
when  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  armature  speed  of  a  shunt 
motor  decreases  as  the  field  increases?  The  answer  to  this  question 
is  simple,  when  we  consider  the  reason  why  a  shunt  motor  de- 
creases in  speed  as  the  field  strength  increases.  The  increase- 
in  the  field  strength  of  a  shunt  motor  is  not  the  direct  cause  of 
the  decrease  in  speed.  The  large  decrease  in  the  armature  current, 
due  to  the  increased  counter  E.M.F.,  is  the  reason  for  this  falling 
off  in  speed.  In  the  case  of  the  watthour  meter,  there  is  no  counter 
E.M.F.  of  any  appreciable  value  as  compared  with  the  impressed 
E.M.F.  Thus  any  increase  in  the  counter  E.M.F.  does  not  appreci- 
ably decrease  the  armalure  current.  An  increase  in  the  field  strength, 
therefore,  accompanied  by  no  decrease  in  the  armature  current, 
causes  a  larger  torque,  and,  therefore,  increased  speed. 

247.  Voltameter.  We  have  seen  that  a  current  of  one 
ampere  flowing*  for  an  hour  deposits  a  given  amount  of 
metal  from  a  given  solution.  Wherever  the  voltage  is 
constant,  use  can  be  made  of  this  fact  to  measure  the 
total  amount  of  energy  consumed  m  a  given  time.  From 
the  amount  of  metal  deposited,  the  number  of  ampere- 
hours  may  be  computed.  The  number  of  watt-hours  is 
then  found  by  multiplying  by  the  known  constant  voltage. 

The  apparatus  required  consists  of  a  jar  of  elcctroljle 
and  two  plates.  The  "  gain  "  or  negative  plat<3  is  weighed 
before  and  after  the  run.  The  gain  in  weight  divided  by 
the  electrochemical  equivalent  gives  the  number  of  ampere- 
hours.  The  area  of  the  gain  plate  in  a  copper  voltmeter 
should  be  about  4  sq.in.  to  the  ampere. 

248.  Potentiometer.  For  very  precise  measurement  of 
voltage,  the  potentiometer  is  the  instrument  most  used. 
The  principle  on  which  it  operates  may  be  seen  from  an 
inspection  of  Fig.  306. 

Two  sources  of  E.M.F.  cell  I  and  cell  II  are  joined 
in  parallel  and  are  connected  to  the  slide  wire  AB,  Cell  I 
must  be  of  higher  E.M.T.  than  cell  II,  and  be  able  to  deliver 
a  steady  current.  In  series  with  cell  I  is  the  variable 
resistance  R,  Cell  II  is  a  standard  cell,  generally  a  Weston, 
and  must  be  allowed  to  deliver  no  apprecv\ib\ft  ^>\x\«ti^*. 
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In  scries  with  standard  cell  II  is  a  galvanometer  G  and  a 
contact  maker  C  If  contact  maker  C  is  not  touching  the 
wire  AB^  then  cell  I  delivers  a  current  through  AB  from 
A  to  B,  Cell  II  not  having  a  closed  circuit  delivers  no 
current. 

If  we  place  a  weak  cell  like  cell  II  directly  across  the 
terminals  of  a  strong  cell  like  cell  I,  the  stronger  cell  will 
force  a  current  through  the  weak  cell  in  the  reverse  direction 
to  the  E.M.F.  of  the  weak  cell. 

Suppose  contact  maker  C  touches  the  wire  AB  at  such  a 
point  that  the  IR  drop  along  AB  is  greater  than  the  E.M.F. 
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Fig.  306. — Construction  of  potentiometer  for  measuring  low  voltages. 

of  cell  II.  The  two  cells,  being  in  parallel,  the  stronger 
cell  I  will  force  a  current  in  the  reverse  direction  through 
cell  II.  For  while  cell  II  is  not  directly  across  cell  I,  still 
it  is  across  enough  of  the  voltage  of  cell  I  to  have  its 
weak  E.M.F.  overpowered.  The  galvanometer  G  will 
then  deflect  in  a  certain  direction.  Cell  I  is  then  deliver- 
ing two  parallel  currents,  one  from  A  to  B,  through  the 
slide  wire,  and  the  other  from  A  to  C,  through  cell  II, 
against  the  E.M.F.  of  cell  II. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  we  touch  C  to  AB  at  such 
a  point  that  the  IR  drop  from  A  to  C  is  less  than  the  E.M.F. 
of  cell  II.  Then  cell  II  aids  cell  I  in  sending  current  from 
A  to  C,  and  raises  the  IR  drop  by  increasing  the  current  /. 
Current  will  now  flow  out  of  cell  II,  and  the  galvanometer 
will  be  deflected  in  the  opposite  direction. 
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Suppose,  however,  that  we  touch  C  to  the  wire  AB  Sit 
such  a  place  that  the  IR  drop  along  AB  will  be  exactly  equal 
to  the  E.M.F.  of  cell  II.  The  force  tending  to  send  a 
current  in  the  reverse  direction  through  cell  II  will  be 
exactly  counterbalanced  by  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cell,  and 
no  current  will  flow  in  either  direction  through  cell  II.  The 
galvanometer  will  then  show  no  deflection  and  the  poten- 
tiometer is  said  to  be  "  balanced." 

As  the  value  of  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cell  II  is  known  accu- 
rately, the  value  of  the  IR  drop  from  A  to  C  is  known 
accurately.  A  cell  of  imknown  E.M.F.  can  now  be  put 
in  the  place  of  cell  II  and  a  balance  obtained  as  before. 
Since  the  IR  drop  along  the  wire  is  proportional  to  its 
length  (I  remaining  constant),  the  E.M.F.  of  the  unknown 
cell  is  to  the  E.M.F.  of  cell  II  as  the  distances  AC,  in  the 
respective  settings.  By  means  of  the  rheostat  ^,  the 
IR  drop  in  AC  can  be  regulated  so  that  the  scale  divisions 
along  the  slide  wire  arc  some  decimal  multiple  of  the  drop 
along  the  wire.  For  instance,  in  using  a  Weston  cell,  the 
E.M.F.  of  which  is  1.01985  volts,  the  resistance  R  would 
be  regulated  imtil  the  potentiometer  is  balanced  with 
C  at  1019.9  millimeters  from  A.  Whenever  a  cell  of  un- 
known  E.M.F.  was  put  in  the  place  of  cell  II  and  balanced, 
the  distance  of  point  C  from  A  in  millimeters,  divided  by 
1000,  would  be  the  E.M.F.  of  the  unknown  cell.  This  is 
called  "  setting  the  potentiometer." 

Note.  The  potentiometer  is  merely  a  special  case  of  two 
generators  in  parallel  feeding  into  a  common  line  AC.  When 
the  voltage  across  the  line  is  less  than  the  E.M.F.  of  each  generator, 
they  both  feed  into  the  line.  When  the  vojtage  across  the  line  is 
less  than  the  E.M.F.  of  one  generator  but  greater  than  that  of 
the  other,  the  generator  of  the  higher  E.M.F.  feeds  into  the  line, 
and  backs  up  a  current  through  the  other  generator. 

But  when  the  voltage  across  the  line  happens  to  just  equal  the 
E.M.F.  of  one  generator,  that  generator  neitner  delivers  nor  takes 
current.    The  other  generator  feeds  into  the  line. 

The  voltage  of  the  line  could  not  be  greater  than  nor  equal 
to  the  E.M.F.  of  both  generators,  since  one  generator  must  feed 
into  the  Une  to  cause  any  drop  across  it. 
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249.  Calibration    of    Voltmeter    by    Potentiometer.    In 

order  to  calibrate  a  voltmeter,  the  range  of  which  may 
be  several  times  greater  than  the  greatest  IR  drop  along 
the  slide  wire,  an  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  306a  is  used. 
The  wire  AB  is  calibrated,  as  described  above,  to  read 
direct,  or  have  some  simple  constant.  The  voltmeter 
is  placed  across  E2,  a  variable  source  of  E.M.F.  For 
readings  which  do  not  exceed  the  IR  drop  along  AB  a 
plug  is  placed  at  D  and  balance  obtained  as  described  above. 
When  the  voltage  desired  for  calibration  becomes  greater 
than  the  IR  drop  along  AB^  the  plug  D  is  withd^a^vn  and 
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Fig.  306n. — Potentiometer  for  measuring  high  voltagcrt. 

placed  in  P.  This  gives  an  IR  drop  of  E2  across  the  2000 
ohm  resistances  MN,  If  now  the  plug  F  is  put  in,  but 
half  of  this  voltage  E2  is  put  across  AC,  The  reading  of 
AC,  multiplied  by  2,  would  then  be  the  correct  voltage 
lUToss  E2.  If  the  plug  is  placed'  in  K,  for  instance,  only 
^\q  of  the  voltage  of  E2  rs  thrown  across  AC,  and  thus  the 
setting  AC,  multiplied  by  100,  gives  the  true  voltage  E2, 

This    arrangement    enables    voltmeters    to    be    quickly 
and  accurately  calibrated  through  a  wide  range  of  values. 

In  connection  with  a  standard  lesistance,  the  potentiom- 
eter affords  an  accurate  method  for  calibrating  ammeters. 
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SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  XIV 

GALVANOMETERS, 
(i)  Tangent, 

(a)  Not  sensitive. 

(2)  Astatic   (Thomson), 

(a)  Sensitive; 

(b)  Not  dead-beat; 

(c)  Slow  action,  and  fair  control. 

(3)  D'Arsonval, 

(a)  Moving  coil,  permanent  magnet ; 

(b)  Sensitive; 

(c)  Dead-beat; 

(d)  Positive   control. 

With  shunts,  galvanometers  can  be  used  to  measure  cur- 
rent; with  series  coil,  to  measure  voltage. 
EQUATION  FOR  SHUNTS. 

Current  through  Galvanometer        S 


Current  through  main  line  S+G 

SENSIBILITY,  (a)  Number  of  amperes  or  coulombs  to 
produce  a  deflection  of  one  scale  division,  (b)  Number 
of  megohms  which  may  be  placed  in  series  with  galvanometer 
across  one  volt  pressure  and  have  the  instrument  give  a 
deflection  of  one  scale  division. 

A  BALLISTIC  GALVANOMETER.  "Throws"  are  pro- 
portional to  quantity  of  electricity  discharged  through  it. 

THERMO-ELECTRIC  PRESSURE.  Is  set  up  when  one 
juncture  of  two  unlike  metals  is  at  a  higher  temperature  than 
the  other.  Possessed  by  different  combinations  of  metals  in  a 
greatly  varying  degree.  Effect  used  in  pjrrometers  to  meas- 
ure high  temperatures.  Such  combinations  of  metals  must 
be  avoided  in  ordinary  ammeters  and  voltmeters. 

AMMETERS  AND  VOLTMETERS.  See  summary  on  page 
416. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  INSTRUMENTS  FOR  POWER 
MEASUREMENT.  In  using  wattmeters,  or  ammeters  and 
voltmeters,  for  accurate  power  meastu'ement,  they  should 
be  connected  to  the  circuit  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  as  small 
error  in  readings  as  possible.  In  very  accurate  work  the  errors 
due  to  power  consumed  by  instruments  must  be  corrects* 
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WATTHOUR  METER— THOMSON.  A  smaU  shunt  motor, 
the  speed  of  which  is  proportional  to  rate  of  power  con- 
sumption. Armature  current  proportional  to  voltage ;  field 
proportional  to  current.  Opposing  torque  supplied  by  eddy- 
currents  in  disk  which  revolves  between  permanent  mag- 
netic poles. 

POTENTIOMETER.  A  device  for  measuring  voltage  or 
E.M.F. ;  takes  no  current  from  source,  the  pressure  of  which 
it  measures.  E.M.F.  to  be  measured  is  balanced  against  the 
fall  of  potential  along  a  wire. 

By  balancing  a  definite  fraction  of  the  E.M.F.  against  this 
fan  of  potential,  high  voltages  may  be  measured,  and  high 
reading  voltmeters  accurately  calibrated. 


PROBLEMS  ON   CHAPTER  XIV 

14-14.  The  scale  of  an  olectro-dynamoraeter  is  divided  into 
360°.  The  instrument  is  to  be  used  as  an  ammeter,  and  2 
amperes  are  found  to  give  a  deflection  of  15°.  How  many  degrees 
deflection  would  the  following  currents  give:  (a)  1  ampere;  {h) 
4  amperes;  (c)  5.5  amperes? 

16-14.  How  many  amperes  would  the  following  deflections 
of  the  electro-dynamometer  of  Problem  14  indicate:  (a)  10°; 
(6)  40°;  (c)  75°? 

16-14.  It  is  desired  to  measure  the  power  taken  by  an  electric 
device.  Instruments  are  arranged  as  in  Fig.  297.  The  ammeter 
has  a  resistance  of  .009  ohm;  the  voltmeter  has  a  resistaiu*e  of 
10,500  ohms.  Ammeter  reading  =  4.65  amperes.  Voltmeter  read? 
112  volts.  If  instruments  are  correct,  what  is  per  cent  error  in 
power  measurement  due  to  the  arrangement  of  the  instrumenis  ? 

17-14.  If  above  instruments  were  arranged  as  in  Fig.  298. 
(a)  what  would  each  read?  (h)  What  would  be  the  per  cent 
error  in  power  measurement  for  this  arrangement? 

18-14.  In  measuring  the  core  loss  of  a  5  K.W.  transformer  the 
wattmeter,  ammeter,  and  voltmeter  were  connected  as  shown 
in  Fig.  307.     C  and  D  are  the  ammeter  or  current  comiections  to 
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the  wattmeter,  and  E  and  F  the  voltmeter  or  potential  connections, 
The  compensating  coil  is  not  used. 

Voltmeter  has  a  resistance  of  2200  ohms; 

Current  coil  of  wattmeter,  .0045  ohm; 

Potential  coil  of  wattmeter,  3300  ohms. 
The  readings  were  as  follows: 

Ammeter  =  .634  ampere; 

Voltmeter =110  volts ; 

Wattmeter =69.7  watts. 
What  was  the  true  core  loss  in  watts? 
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Fio.  307. — Measurement  of  core  loss  with  ammeter,  voltmeter,  and  wattmeter. 

19-14.  If  instruments  used  in  Problem  18  are  connected  to 
measure  transformer  core  loss  as  in  Fig.  307a,  what  will  each 
instrument   indicate? 

20-14.  A  potentiometer  arranged  as  in  Fig.  300a  is  being  used 
to  calibrate  a  voltmeter  V,  1  millimeter  of  the  shde  wirc  =  l 
millivolt  drop.      The  slide  C  is  at  1428.3  nmi.  when  the  instru- 
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Fi«.  307a.-— Another  arrangement  of  ammeter,  voltmeter,  and  wattmeter  for 

measuring  core  loss. 

ment  is  balanced.      If  plug  Z)  is  in  place,  what  is   the  voltage 
across  £?2? 

21-14.  Assume  that  the  same  reading  were  obtained  in  Prob- 
lem 20,  with  plug  D  withdrawn  and  plug  J  in  place.  What  would 
be  voltage  across  j^,? 


CHAPTER   XV 
ALTERNATIxNG   CURRENTS 

Definition:  Cycle;  Frequency;  Phase;  A.C.  Generator;  Vector  Dia- 
grams, Average,  Maximum,  Effective  and  Instantaneous  Values 
of  E.MJ'.  and  Current — Computation  of  Current;  Current  and 
Voltage  in  Phase;  Leading  Current;  Lagging  Current — Causes  and 
Effects  of  Lead  and  Lag — Reactance,  Inductance,  and  Capacity- 
Computation  of  Reactance;  Impedance,"  Computation  of  Ohm's 
Law  for  A.C.  Circuits — Series  and  Parallel  Circilits — Power  in  A.C. 
Circuits — General  Law  for  A.C.  Circuits;  when  Current  and 
Voltage  are  in  Phase;  when  out  of  Phase — Power  Factor — Effect 
of  Inductance  and  Capacity  on  Power  Factor — Use  of  Ammeter 
and  Voltmeter  for  A.C.  Power  Measurements — Use  of  Wattmeter. 

260.  Cycle:  Frequency.  An  electric  current  which  flows 
l)ack  and  forth  at  regular  intervals  in  a  circuit  Ls  called  an 
Alternating  Cuuhent.  When  the  curnmt  rises  from 
zero  to  a  maximum,  returns  to  zero,  and  increases  to  a 
maximum  in  the  opposite  direction  and  finally  returns  to 
zero  again  it  is  said  to  have  completed  a  Cycle.  For  con- 
venience a  cycle  is  divided  into  360  degrees.  Any  point 
in  the  cycle  is  spoken  of  as  a  certain  Phask.  Thus  when 
the  cycle  is  half  completed,  it  is  said  to  he  at  the  180-degn*e 
phase ;  when  one-fourth  complected  at  the  90-degrec  phase. 
This  cycle  of  changes  is  repeated  over  and  over  again.  Fig. 
331  is  a  graphical  representation  of  the  cycle  of  such  a  cur- 
rent. The  maximum  valuer  in  one  direction  is  reached  at  the 
yO-<l(?gr(cc  phase,  and  in  the  other  direction  at  the  270-degreo 
phase.  The  num])er  of  times  this  cycle  takes  place  in  one 
second,  is  called  the  Fkequency  of  the  current.  Thus  a 
current  which  rises  to  a  maximum  in  each  direction  60  times 
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a  second  is  said  to  make  60  cycles  per  sec,  or  to  have  a 
f rcquency  of  60.    The  symbol  for  frequency  is  /. 

261.  Water  Analogy.     If  we  liken  the  flow  of  a  direct 
current  to  the  flow  of  water  in  a  river,  we  may  liken  the 
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Fi«J.  3r>8. — I*i|>e  rirruit  onntaining  a  pump  with  valvea.       Oont>fli>on(ls  to  a  D.C. 

electric  circuit. 

flow  of  an  alternating  current  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
tide  in  a  narrow  channel.  Of  cours(^  the  fn?quency  of 
such  a  tidal  flow  would  1x5  extremely  'small.     Some  ideas 
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Fio.  309. — Kpo  circuit  containing  a  valveless  pump.     CorrespontJs  to  an  A.C. 

electric  circuit. 

of  the  nature  of  direct  currents  and  alternating  currents  can 
be  derived  from  the  study  of  Figs.  308  and  309. 

Fig.  308  represents  a  pipe  circuit  containing  a  pump 
with  valves  so  arranged  that  the  water  in  the  \iv^  ^vs^'s. 
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in  one  direction  only,  independent  of  the  direction  of  the 
piston  motion.  This  is  the  water  analogy  to  a  direct 
current  system.  The  pipe  takes  the  place  of  the  wires, 
the  pump  of  the  generator.  The  valves  of  the  pump 
represent  the  commutator  of  the  generator.  Both  valves  and 
commutator  allow  the  current  to  flow  in  but  one  direction. 
The  pump  in  Fig.  309  has  no  valves.  The  direction 
of  the  current  in  the  pipe  then  depends  upon  the  direction 
of  the  piston  motion.  The  pump  without  valves  represents 
a   generator   without    a   commutator.     Such   a   generator 

would  deliver  an  alternating  current 
to  the  line,  as  explained  in  Chapter 
VII. 

We  will  now  consider,  in  greater 
detail,  the  E.M.F.  and  current  set 
up  in  a  single  coil  armature  of 
such  an  alternating  current  gener- 
ator. 

262.  Alternating  Current  Gene- 
rator. Single  Coil.  Fig.  310  is  a 
simple  diagram  in  perspective  of  a 
single  coil  armature.  An  alternat- 
ing E.M.F.  will  be  set  up  in  the 
coil  if  it  is  revolved  as  explained 
in  Chapter  VII. 
The  following  details  in  connec- 

^'"Jil^Zilrjil'rrS'aTu^^^^^^^  with     the     E.M.F.      induccd 

should  be  studied  carefully. 

When  the  coil  is  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  311,  it  is 
cutting  no  lines  of  force.  There  is  therefore  no  voltage 
induced  in  it.     This  position,  or  phase  angle,  is  zero. 

When  the  coil  has  moved  30  degrees  from  the  zero  as 
shown  in  Fig.  312,  it  is  cutting  force  lines,  and«therc  is  an 
E.M.F.  induced  of  Out  at  A,  and  In  at  B. 

Suppose  we  plot  the  E.M.F.  as  ordinates  and  the  position 
of  the  coil  in  degrees  from  zero  as  abscissae.  Fig.  316. 
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The  line  ex  represents  the  instantaneous  voltage  at  the 
30°  phase,  or  when  coil  is  at  30®  as  shown  in  Fig.  312.^ 


Fio,  311, — Coil  paasing  through  «ero  po- 
sition and  cutting  no  force  lines.  Fig. 
317  is  vector  diagram  for  E.M.F.  at 
this  instant. 


Fia.  312.— Coil  passing  throu^  30- 
degree  position.  Fig.  318  is  vector 
diagram  for  E.M.F.  at  this  instant. 


When  the  coil  has  moved  60°  from  the  zero  position  as 
in  Fig.  313,  the  instantaneous  E.M.F.  has  increased  to  a 
value  represented  by  the  line  62,  Fig.  316. 


Fro.  313. — Coil  passing  through  60-degree         Fio.  314. — Coil  passing  through  90- 
position.      Fig.  319  is  vector  diagram  degree  position.     Fig.  320  is  vector 

for  E.M.F.  at  this  instant.  diagram  for  E.M.F.  at  this  instant. 


^  The  angular  position  of  the  coil  and  the  phase  angle  are 
the  same  in  a  two-pole  machine,  but  not  in  others.  When 
the  phase  differs  from  the  angular  position,  it  is  customary 
to  speak  of  the  position  of  the  coil  as  "  so  many  degrees  "  and 
of  the  phase  as  so  many  "  electrical  degrees."  This  causes  no 
confusion  in  actual  practice. 
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When  the  coil  has  moved  90®  from  the  zero  position, 
it  is  then  cutting  lines  at  the  fastest  rate  as  it  is  moving 
across  them  at  right  angles,  as  shown  in  Fig.  314.  The 
line  Ej  Fig.  316,  now  represents  the  instantaneous  induced 
voltage. 

As  the  coil  moves  on  from  this  point,  the  induced  voltage 
across  it  begins  to  decrease,  and  at  length  becomes  zero 
again,  as  the  coil  reaches  a  point  180**  from  zero  position. 
Lines  e^  and  64,  Fig.  316,  show  the  instantaneous  value 
of  the  E.M.F.   at   120®  and   150®  respectively.     At   180° 

the  instantaneous  E.M.F.  is  zero,  but 
as  soon  as  it  passes  this  point  the  coil 
begins  to  cut  lines  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  an  E.M.F.  is  now  in- 
duccjd  which  is  In  at  ^4,  and  Out  at 
i?,  as  shown  by  Fig.  315.  The  instan- 
taneous value  of  this  induced  E.M.F. 
is  represented  by  the  line  —  ei  in  Fig. 
316.  The  value  continues  to  increase 
in  this  revcrso  direction,  until  a  posi- 
tion 270®  from  zero  is  nniched. 
Here  the  voltage  becomes  a  maxi- 
mum and  is  represented  by  the 
From  here  on,  it  gradually  decreas(>s 
until  it  becomes  zero  again  as  it  reaches  360°  (which  is 
really  the  zero  point  at  which  we  started  to  follow  the 
movement  of  the  coil).  The  lines  —  ^3  and  —e^  represent 
the  values  of  the  E.M.F.  at  300°  and  330®  respectively. 
The  curve,  Fig.  310,  plotted  from  these  values,  n^presents 
the  various  instantaneous  values  of  the  E.M.F.  at  all  times, 
during  one  complete  cycle.  Note  that  the  E.M.F.  is  con- 
tinually changing,,  and  if  we  wish  to  indicate  its  value  wo 
must  state  it,  as  for  a  given  instant  only.  At  any  other 
instant  it  will  be  greater  or  less  than  this  value. 

As  the  armature  turns  around  it  merely  repeats  this 
cycle  of  values,  shown  by  the  vertical  lines  in  Fig.  310. 


Fio.  315.  —  Coil  passing 
through  21()-<ieKrec  i)osi- 
tion.  Fig.  312  iH  vector 
diuRram  for  E.M.F.  at 
thid  instant. 


line  -E,  Fig.  316. 
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Such  a  curve  is  known  as  a  Sine  Curve  and  approximates 
more  or  less  closely  the  curves  of  the  E.M.F.  values  of 
most  A.C,  generators, 

253.  Vector  Diagram.  Figs.  317-326  show  another  and 
a  simpler  way  of  representing  the  relation  of  the  E.M.F. 
induced  in  an  armature  coil  to  the  phase  angle,  when  the 
E.M.F.  follows  a  sine  curve. 

The  greatest  value  which  the  E.M.r.  attains  is  repre- 
sented by  the  line  E,  called  a  Vector.  This  line  is  supposed 
to  be   rotating  in  a  counter-clockwise  direction  about  the 


end  o.  By  drawing  this  vector  to  some  scale,  and  at  angle 
to  an  axis,  equal  to  phase  angle,  we  determine  the  instan- 
taneous value  at  that  position,  or  phase,  by  measuring 
the  vertical  component  to  the  vector  E.  The  X  axis  has 
been  used  for  convenience  in  Figs.  317-326  to  represent  the 
zero  position  of  the  vector. 

Thus  in  Fig.  317,  which  is  the  vector  diagram  for  coil 
in  position  shown  in  Fig.  311,  the  vector  E  has  not  moved 
from  the  zero  position  and  has  no  vertical  component. 
Thus  the  value  of  the  E.M.F.  in  this  position  is  0,  This 
is  the  value  of  the  E.M.F,,  as  we  have  seen,  when  the  coil 
is  in  the  podtion  of  Fig.  311. 

In  Fig.  318,  the  vector  diagram  represents  the  instan- 
taneous E.M.F.,  when  the  position  of  the  coil  is  aa  sh.<y<nL 
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in  Fig.  312.  Thfe  coil  has  moved  30°  from  the  zero  position. 
The  vector  E  is  therefore  at  an  angle  of  30®  to  the  horizontal. 
The  vertical  component  of  E  is  now  ci,  which  equals  the 
instantaneous  value  of  the  induced  E.M.F.,  when  the  coil 


] 


Fio.  317. — Vector  diagram  for  E.M.F. 
when  coil  is  passing  through  xero 
position.     See  Fig.  311. 


Fio.  318. — Vector  diagram  when  coil  ia 
passing  throu^  30-dcgree  poaitioii. 
See  Fig.  312. 


is  30®  from  the   zero  position.     The  vertical   component 
62  at  60°  is  shown  in  Fig.  319. 

When  the  vector  reaches  the  90°  position,  the  vertical 
component  is  equal  to  the  vector  itself,  and  reaches  its 
maximum  value  when  the  coil  is  90°  from  the  zero  position. 


Fio.  319. — Vector  diagram  for  E.M.F.       Fig.  320. — Vector  diagram  for  90-degree 
at  6()-degree  phase.     See  Fig.  313.  phase.     See  Fig.  314. 

Fig.  314  represents  the  coil  in  this  position  and  Fig.  320 
represents  the  vector  diagram  of  the  E.M.F.  at  this  time. 
Figs.  322  and  323  are  the  vector  diagrams  for  the  coil 
in  positions  150°  and  180°  respectively.  Note  that  e^  is 
the  instantaneous  value  for  the  E.M.F.  when  the  coil  is 
at  the  150°  point  and  its  value  corresponds  to  E^  of  Fig. 
316.     At   180°  the  instantaneous  value  of  the   E.M.F.  is 
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zero.  Accordingly,  in  the  vector  diagram,  Fig.  323,  there 
is  no  vertical  component  of  E,  showing  that  the  instan- 
taneous value  of  the  E.M.F.  is  zero. 

When  the  coil  passes  the  180°  point,  the  E.M.F.  reverses. 
This  is  shown  in  Fig.  324,  by  the  fact  that  the  line  ei,  which 


/ 


-K^ 


1 


Fio.  321.— -Vector  diagram  for  E.M.F. 
at  120-dcgroe  phaae. 


Fio.  322. — Vector  diaRram   for  E.M.F. 
at  ISO-degreo  phase. 


is  the  vertical  component  of  S,  is  below  the  X  axis.  At  270°, 
the  instantaneous  value  of  the  E.M.F,  becomes  a  maximum 
in  this  reversed  direction.    This  appears  in  Fig.  325,  where 


Fig.  323. — Vector  diagram  for  E.M.-F. 
at  180-degreo  phase. 


Fia.  324.— Vector  diagram  for  E.M.F. 
at  210-dcgrco  phfue.    See  Fig.  315. 


the  vertical  component  of  E  equals  —  iff,  and  is  below  line, 

thus  being  a  minus  quantity. 

In  the  same  manner,  —64,  in  Fig.  326,  corresponds  to 
—  64  in  Fig.  316,  and  represents  the  instantaneous  value 
of  the  E.M.F.,  when  the  coil  is  at  the  330®  point. 
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Note  carefully: 

(a)  That  the  lines  JB,  ei,  e2,  63,  64,  and  — Ci,  —62,  — Ca, 
—  64,  represent  merely  instantaneous  values  of  the  E.M.F. 
at  the  various  positions  of  the  coil,  or  at  various  phases  in 
a  cycle. 

(6)  That  E  represents  the  maximum  value  that  these 
instantaneous  values  ever  reach. 

(c)  That  the  maximum  is  reached  twice  during  each 
cycle. 

It  follows  from  this  that  ci,  62,  and  —  ei  —62,  etc.,  can  be 
regarded  as  merely  certain  fractions  of  the  maximum  value 


Fio.  325— Vector  diagram   for  E.M.F. 
at  270-dcgJce  pah;sc. 


Fio.  326.— Vector  iHaKram  for  E.M.F. 
at  330-degrcc  phase. 


1; 

E.  Now  w^c  have  stated  that  the  curve.  Fig.  316,  was 
called  a  sine  curve.  It  is  so  called  because  the  ratio  between 
the  instantaneous  values  61,^2,  etc.,  and  the  maximum  value 
Ey  equals  the  sine  of  the  phase  angle  at  that  instant. 

Thus  in  Fig.  318,  ei,  the  instantaneous  value  at  the  30° 
phase,  is  a  certain  fraction  of  E,  The  value  of  this  fraction 
is  the  sine  of  the  angle  30°,  since  the  phase  is  30°.  By 
consulting  a  table  of  sines,  we  find  that  the  sin  30°  =  .5. 
Thus  ei  is  h  of  E,  So  if  £'  =  150  volts,  the  instantaneous 
value  of  the  voltage  when  only  30°  of  the  cycle  had  been 
completed  would  be  i  of  150  or  75  volts. 

In  Fig.  319,  e-z  is  that  fraction  of  £,  which  is  equal  to 
the  sine  of  the  angle  60°.  Sin  60°  =.866.  Therefore, 
e2=.866X£'. 
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A' -150  volts, 

^2=. 866X150  =  130  volts. 


264.  Equation  for  Instantaneous  Value  of  £ Jif  .F.    The 

rule  then  for  finding  any  instantaneous  value  of  the  voltage 
in  an  alternating  current  circuit,  when  the  voltage  follows 
the  sine  wave,  is:^ 

Multiply  the  maximum  value  of  the  voltage  by  the  sine 
of  the  angle  of  phase.  This  is  generally  stated  in  the  form 
of  an  equation: 

where      e  =  instantaneous  voltage ; 
E  =  maximum  voltage ; 
^=  phase  angle  (in  degrees). 


ou-^ 


Fio.  327.— Sine  curve  of  E.M.F. 


There  are,  then,  three  general  ways  of  representing  an 
altemaiting  E.M.F.  and  of  determin- 
ing its  .value  at  various  instants. 

(1)  By  the  '  graphical  representa- 
tion of  the  Sine  Curve,  as  in  Fig. 
327. 

(2)  By  the  vector  diagram,  as  in 
Fig.  328. 

(3)  By  an  equation,  as 


e^Emi  #. 


Fia.  328 —Vector  diagram 
of  E.M.F. 


It  is  best  for  one  starting  the  subject   of   Alternating 
currents,  to   do  the  examples  by  all  three  methods,  using 


'  Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  wave  form  of  an  alternator  is  assumed 
to  be  that  of  a  sine  cur\'e. 
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(1)  to  get  a  general  Idea  of  the  different  phase  relationsy 
etc.,  (2)  and  (3)  to  obtain  correct  mathematical  results. 

Example.  What  is  the  instantaneous  value  of  an  alternating 
E.M.F.  when  it  has  reached  the  45*^  phase  of  its  cycle?  The 
maximum  value  is  600  volts. 


Fio.  329.  Fio.  330. 

Method  (1)  Method  (2) 

Method  (3) 

c  =  ^sin  <j), 
c=600sin  45° 
=  600 X. 707  =  424  volts.     * 

Solve  as  per  Example  by  Three  Methods 

Problem  1-16.  The  maximum  value  of  an  alternating  E.M.F. 
is  1200  volts.  What  is  the  instantaneous  value  when  65°  of 
the  cycle  have  been  completed? 

Problem  2-16.  WTiat  is  the  instantaneous  value  of  E.M.F. 
of  Problem  1-15  when  it  has  reached  the  200°  phase?  (Note  by 
method  (1)  and  (2),  e  is  seen  to  have  the  same  numerical  value 
as  at  the  200° -180°,  or  20°  phase.  The  sign,  however,  is  seen 
to  be  negative.) 

Problem  3-16.  The  instantaneous  value  of  an  alternating  E.M.F. 
is  400  volts  at  75°.    What  is  the  maximum  value? 

Problem  4-16.  The  value  of  an  alternating  E.M.F.  is  250  volts 
at  35°.     What  is  it  at  135°? 

Problem  6-16.  Plot  the  sine  curvv,  to  some  convenient  scale 
for  one  complete  cycle  for  Problem  4-15. 

Problem  6-16.  The  maximum  value  of  an  alternating  E.M.F. 
is  ('»00  voltes.  What  are  the  instantaneous  values  at  the  following 
phases:  20°,  80°,  130°,  210°,  300°,  340°? 
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266.  Average  Value  of  an  Alternating  E.M.F.  Since 
half  of  the  instantaneous  values  of  an  alternating  E.M.F. 
are  negative  and  half  are  positive,  and  since  the  negative 
values  are  exactly  equal  to  the  positive  values,  the  average 
of  a  complete  cycle  of  values  must  be  zero.  But  the  actual 
average  value  is  not  zero.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to 
say  that  the  actual  average  value  of  the  pressure  exerted 
by  the  piston  of  the  water  pump  of  Fig.  309  is  zero,  just 
because  the  pressure  alternates  equally  in  each  direction. 
The  actual  average  value  in  both  cases  is  the  average  of  all 
instantaneous  values  regardless  of  signs,  which  only  indicate 
direction. 

The  average  value  of  an  alternating  E.M.F.  can  be  found 
very  easily  by  plotting  a  number  of  the  instantaneous 
values  throughout  the  cycle  and  finding  their  average. 
Or  the  average  may  be  computed  from  the  equation  by 
calculus.  The  results  of  both  of  these  methods  show  that 
the  average  value  of  an  alternating  E.M.F.  is  .636  times 
the  maximum  value.  In  the  form  of  an  equation,  this 
may  be  written, 

Average  c=.636-E. 

The  average  of  an  alternating  E.M.F.  is  little  used  except 
to  compute  the  maximum  value. 

Example.  What  is  the  maximum  voltage  generated  in  a  drum 
armature  consisting  of  300  series  conductors  in  each  path  which 
has  a  speed  of  1200  R.P.M.  Each  conductor  cuts  twice  through 
a  field  of  1,500,000  lines  of  force  during  each  revolution. 

lines  cut  per  sec. 
Average  e —^ 

1,500,000X2X1200X300 


10»X60 
=  180  volts. 
But  Average  e = .636  E. 
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Average  e 


Then  E= 


.636 
180 


=283  volts. 


.636 
Therefore  E=28S  volts. 

Problem  7-16.  A  2-pole  generator  with  a  drum  armature 
has  a  speed  of  2400  R.P.M.  The  field  has  20,000,000  lines  of 
force.  Number  of  series  conductors  in  each  path  on  armature 
is  500.     What  is  the  maximum  value  of  the  E.M.F.  generated? 

Problem  8-16.  What  is  the  instantaneous  value  of  the  E.M.F. 
at  the  60°  phase  in  Problem  7-15? 

Problem  9-16.  A  4-pole  generator  has  a  drum  woimd  arma- 
ture with  2000  series  conductors  in  each  path.  Speed  is  1200 
R.P.M.  Flux  in  each  pole  is  24,000,000  lines.  What  is  average 
value  of  E.M.F.? 

Problem  10-15.  What  is  maximum  value  of  E.M.F.  of  Prob- 
lem 9-15? 

Problem  11-15.  What  is  the  instantaneous  value  of  the  E.M.F. 
of  Problem  9,  at  45°  phase?  Would  the  45°  phase  of  the  E.M.F. 
lx»  reached  at  the  instant  in  which  the  armature  had  turned  45"^ 
from  its  zero  or  neutral  position? 

266.  Computation    of    Current    in    A.C.    System.    The 

diagrams,  Figs.  316-330,  which  have  ham  drawn  to  show  the 
relation  l^ctwocn  instantaneous  values  of  alternating  E.M.F. 
and  the  maximum  value,  serve  just  as  well  to  show  the 
Halation  between  instantaneous  values  of  alternating  current 
and  the  maximum  value.  Wa  have  merely  to  put  I'l,  to, 
If  H,  ^4>  ~~^i>  ^^^'y  ^^  ^^^  place  of  ci,  €2,  etc.,  and  all  diagrams 
show  curn^nt  instead  of  voltage  values. 

The  same  three  methods  can  be  used  to  solve  problems  in 
current  values  that  we  used  for  E.M.F.  values. 

(1)  Thus  in  Fig.  331,  which  is  identical  with  Fig.  316 
except  for  the  lettering,  2j  is  the  instantaneous  current  at 
the  phase  30°  from  the  zero,  1*2  the  value  of  the  current  at 
60°,  and  /  at  90°,  etc.  The  current  thus  follows  a  curve  of 
the  same  shape  as  that  of  the  E.M.F. 


I 
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(2)  The  instantaneous  values  can  also  be  represented  by 
a  vector  or  clock  diagram  as  in  Fig.  332,  which  is  identical 
with  Fig.  317  except  for  the  lettering.  /  represents  the 
maximum  value  of  the  current,  and  ii  represents  the  instan- 
taneous value  of  the  current  when  it  is  at  the  30°  phase; 
ii  is  equal  to  /  sin  30°,  and  can  be  found  from  the  general 
equation: 

i=^I  sin(f>; 

when     i  =instantaneous  value  of  an  alternating  current; 
/=  maximum  value; 
0=  phase  angle  in  degrees. 


Fia.  331. — Sine  curve  of  current.     See  Fig.  316.         Fi«.  332. — Vector  diagram 

of  current.     See  Fig.  318. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  alternating  E.M.F.  it  is  best  to  use 
all  three  methods  for  solving  each  problem,  until  the  ideas 
of  each  are  thoroughly  mastered. 

Problem  12-16.  What  is  the  instantaneous  value  of  an  alter- 
nating current  at  20°?    The  maximum  value  is  45  amperes. 

Problem  13-16.  What  is  the  maximum  value  of  an  alternating 
(current  when  the  value  at  65°  is  14  amperes? 

Problem  14-16.  What  are  the  instantaneous  values  of  current 
in  Problem  13-15  at  the  180°  phase;  200°;  300°? 

267.  Average  Value  and  Effective  Value  of  Alternating 
Currents.  As  the  average  value  of  an  alternating  E.M.F. 
equals  .636  of  the  maximum  value,  so  likewise,  we  may 
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write  the  equation  for  the  average  value  of  an  alternating 
current: 

Average  t=.636  7. 

Thus  if  the  maximum  value  of  an  alternating  current 
is  50  amperes,  the  average  value  is  50 X. 636  =31.8 
amperes. 

The  average  value  is  of  little  use,  however,  as  we  rate 
an  alternating  current  on  its  Effective  Value. 

An  alternating  current  has  no  unit  of  its  own,  but  is 
measured  in  terms  of  the  unit  of  direct  current,  the  Ampere. 
Now  an  ampere  is  defined  as  that  steady  rate  of  flow  which 
will  deposit  a  standard  amount  of  silver  from  a  standard 
solution  in  one  hour.  But  an  alternating  current  is  not 
a  steady  current^  and  n(»ithor  will  it  deposit  any  silver  from 
a  solution:  since  whatever  it  deposits  during  one-half 
a  cycle  it  takes  off  the  next  half,  when  it  is  flowing  in  the 
reverse  direction. 

Accordingly,  in  order  to  compare  the  alternating  with 
the  direct  curnnit,  w^e  must  use  some  other  property  which 
both  kinds  of  current  possess.  The  most  natural  is  the 
heating  effect  of  each. 

Therefore  an  alternating  curnmt  is  said  to  be  equivalent 
to  a  dinu't  current  when  it  produces  the  same  average 
heating  effect,  under  exactly  similar  conditions.  This 
value  is  called  the  Effective  Value  of  an  alternating 
current,  and  is  measured  in  amperes.  It  is  somew^hat 
greater  than  the  averacje  value,  being  equal  to  .707  of  the 
maximum  value.  This  is  because  the  heating  effiu't  of 
a  current  depends  upon  the  average  of  the  squares  of  each 
instantaneous  value  of  the  current.  Th(?  effective  value 
of  an  alternating  current  is  thus  often  called  the  *'  Square 
root  of  the  mean  scjuares,"  because  it  can  be  foimd  by 
squaring  a  number  of  the  instantaneous  values  in  a  cycle, 
finding  the  average  of  these  squares,  and  then  extracting 
the  square  root. 
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For  all  practical  purposes  the  effective  value  of  an  alter- 
nating current  may  be  found  from  the  following  equation: 

7/=.707/    or    -L) 

where    /^=effective  value  of  an  alternating  current; 
/=  maximum  valine. 

268.  Effective    Value    of    Alternating'  E.M.F.    In    the 

same  way,  the  value  of  alternating  E.M.F.,  by  which  the 
voltage  is  rated,  is  the  Effective  value,  and  is  found  by 
the  equation: 

E^  =  ,707E, 

where      /?y.=effective  value  of  alternating  E.M.F., 
J5J=  maximum  value. 

When  no  special  value  is  designated,  the  Effective  value 
is  always  understood,  for  both  current  and  voltage. 

Proof.  That  the  effective  value  of  an  alternating  current  equals 
the  "square  root  of  the  average  squares." 

Suppose  two  calorimeters  are  so  arranged  that  one  measures 
the  heat  generated  per  hour  by  an  alternating  current  flowing 
through  a  resistance  R.  The  other  measures  the  heat  generated 
per  hour  by  a  direct  current  flowing  through  an  equal  resistance  R. 

Let  the  two  currents  be  so  regulated  that  the  amount  of  heat 
generated  per  hour  by  each  current  be  equal. 

Then  by  definition: 

where  7<i  =  Direct  current  in  amperes; 

7/=^ effective  value  of  alternating  current. 

The  heat  generated  by  the  direct  current  equals, 

H'^.2iId^Rt; 
The  heat  generated  by  an  alternating  current  equals, 

H^.24(&v.i^Rt. 
where  i«  instantaneous  value  of  the  current. 
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But  the  heat  generated  by  the  direct  current  equals  the  heat 
generated  by  the  alternating  current. 
Therefore, 

.24/d'/2/  =  .24  (av.  i»)/e<; 

/<i  =  \  av.  i*. 

But  /d  =  //, 

Thu«, 


//=\  av.  t*. 

Effective  value  ==  \/Average  of  squares  of  instantaneous  values. 

Since  the  effective  value  of  voltage  and  current  is  always  a 
definite  fractional  part  of  the  maximum  values,  the  Effective 
value  may  be  used  in  Vector  Diagrams.  To  use  the  effective 
value  this  way  is  merely  equivalent  to  reducing  the  scale  of  the 
diagram. 

Example.  What  is  the  effective  value  of  an  alternating  cur- 
rent whose  maximum  value  is  48  amperes? 

//=. 707X48  =  33.9  amperes. 

Problem  16-16.  The  effective  value  of  an  alternating  current 
is  25  amperes.  What  is  the  greatest  instantaneous  valuo  of  this 
current? 

Problem  16-15.  What  is  the  avenige  value  of  the  current  in 
Problem   15-15? 

Problem  17-16.  The  effective  value  of  an  alternating  current 
is  200  amperes.     What  is  the  instantaneous  value  of  30^  phase? 

Problem  18-16.  What  is  the  effective  value  of  an  alternating 
E.M.F.  when  the  instantaneous  value  at  150°  is  500  volts? 

Problem  19-16.  What  is  the  effective  E.M.F.  in  Problem 
7-15? 

Problem  20-15.  What  is  the  effective  voltage  in  Problem 
9-15? 

259.  Phase  Relations  of  Current  and  Voltage.  When- 
ever an  alternating  E.M.F.  is  allowed  to  send  a  current 
through  a  circuit,  of  course  this  current  is  an  alternating 
current.     The  curve  and  equation  representing  the  current 
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will  have  the  same  form  as  the  curve  and  equation  for  the 
E.M.F.,  as  explained  above.  The  vector  diagrams  will 
be  similar  also.  Accordingly,  the  curves  for  the  alter- 
nating voltage  and  current  in  a  circuit  can  both  be  drawn 
on  the  same  pair  of  axes,  as  in  Fig.  333.  Their  vector 
diagrams  also  can  both  be  drawn  on  one  pair  of  axes  as  in 
Fig.  334. 

There  are  three  relations  possible  between  the  current 
and  E.M.F.: 

(1)  Current  and  voltage  curves  may  be  "  in  phase,'^ 
Figs.  333  and  334. 


E.iur. 


Fio.  333. — Sine  curve  of  E.M.F.  aud  voltage. 

(2)  Current  curve  may  "  Zagf "  Ijehind  voltage  curve. 
Figs.  337  and  338. 

(3)  Curtent  curve  may  "  lead "  voltage  curve.  Figs. 
340  and  341. 

260.  (I)  E.M.F.  and  Current  in  Phase.  The  current 
and  voltage  may  be  "  in  j)hase  "  as  in  Figs.  333  and  334. 
That  is,  they  both  are  zero  at  the  same  instant,  both  pass 
through  their  maximum  values  at  the  same  instant,  and, 
in  fact,  are  in  the  same  phase  throughout  their  entire 
cycles.  This  is  the  case  when  the  inductance  and  capacity 
in  the  circuit  are  balanced,  or  when  the  circuit  contains 
reliance  only. 

Rg.  333  represents  the  relations  of  the  current  and  voltage 
when  they  are  "in  phase"    The  heavy  line  re^t^*3«i.\i^»^ 
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the  current.  Note  that  both  the  curves  are  at  «ero  at  the 
same  instant,  and  that  they  reach  their  maximum  values 
E  and  /  at  the  same  instant  of  phase.    The  value  ei,  at 

the  40°  phase,  corresponds  to  the  value 
ii  at  the  40°  phase  and  is  the  same 
fractional  part  of  E  that  f i  is  of  /. 

Fig.  334  also  shows  the  conditions 
or  relations  of  E.M.F.  to  current  when 
they  are  "  in  phase/'  The  lines  / 
and  E  coincide  in  direction  at  all 
times,  and  thus  are  always  at  the 
same  angle  <f),  from  the  zero  axis. 
The  instantaneous  value  e  is  the  same 
fractional  part  of  E  that  the  instantaneous  value  t  is  of  /. 
This  fraction  is  represented  by  the  expression  "  sin  ^ ". 
That  is, 


Fw.  334.  —  Vector  dia- 
gram; current  and  volt- 
age in  phaae. 


and 


t=/sin  <j> 
e=E  8in  <f}. 


261.  Ohm's   Law   in   A.C.    Circuits.     There   is   alwavs 

• 

likely  to  be  some  confusion  about  the  use  of  Ohm's  law. 
when  the  student  reaches  alternating  current  work.  This 
confusion  disappears  when  one  understands  that  Ohm's 
law  deals  with  Voltage,  Current  and  Resistance  only, 
and  always  holds  true  as  far  as  the  relative  values  of  these 
tbro(»  alone  arc  concerned.  The  law  says  nothing  about 
inductance  or  capacity  and  is  not  concerned  with  the  effect 
of  these.  Accordingly  the  student  may  be  sure  that  as 
far  as  the  Resistance  alone  is  concerned,  the  voltage 
required  to  force  a  certain  current  through  a  certain  resid- 
ance  is  always  the  product  of  the  current  times  the  resistanct, 
whether  the  voltage  is  direct  or  alternating. 

If  some  other  factor  like  a  counter  E.M.F.  due  to  induct- 
ance, etc.,  is  in  the  circuit,  allowance  must  be  made  for  it 
according  to  some  other  law,  not  Ohm's  law.      Therefore 
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do  not  have  any  doubts  about  the  validity  of  Ohm's  law. 
It  always  applies  in  so  far  as  Resistance  affects  the  results. 

Example.  A  circuit  containing  resistance  only  has  an  alter- 
nating E.M.F.  impressed  upon  it,  of  which  the  effective  value  is 
110  volts.  If  the  resistance  is  a  lamp  of  55  ohms,  what  is  the 
current  through  the  lamp,  when  the  voltage  is  at  the  30°  phase? 

Solution: 

Ef=  .707  E, 

^=;~7  =  155  volts. 

Since  there  is  resistance  only  in  the  circuit,  the  current  will  be 
in  phase  with  the  voltage  and  will  be  at  a  maximum  value  when 
the  voltage  is  at  a  maximimi. 

Thus  by  Ohm's  law, 

R 

155 
=—--=2.82  amperes. 
55 

The   instantaneous  value   at   the   30°  phase,  drawn  to   scale, 
as  in  Fig.  335,  =1.4  amperes. 
Or  by  the  equation: 

^=/sin  (f> 
=2.82  sin  30 
= 2.82  X. 500  =  1.41  amperes. 

Problem  21-15.  The  average  voltage  in  an  alternating  current 
circuit  containing  20  ohms  resistance  (no  capacity  and  no  induct- 
ance) Is  125  volts.    What  is  the  average  current? 

Problem  22-15.  What  is  the  effective  current  in  Problem 
21-15? 

Problem  23-15.  When  the  instantaneous  voltage  in  Problem 
21  is  120  volts,  what  is  the  current  value? 

Problem  24-16.  At  what  phase  would  the  voltage  of  Prob- 
lem 21  be  120  volts? 

Problem  25-15.  Solve  by  vector  diagram.  The  maximum 
voltage  is  200  volts,  resistance =2  ohms.  What  is  current,  when 
the  voltage  is  at  the  200°  phase? 
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ProUem  26-15.     Coil  has  200  turns,  Fig.  336;  Fedstaiioe,  32 
ohms;  R.P.M.=2400;  0>^],OOO,OOO. 
(o)  What  is  average  voltage? 
(6)        "      effective  voltage? 
(c)        "       maximum  voltage? 
Problem   37-16.     (a)  How  maiiy  degrees  from  wro  poeilion 
will  coil  in  Problem  26  be,  when  instantaneous  current  equals 
U  amperes?     (b)  What  will  voltage  be  at  this  point? 


262.    (H.)    Lagging  Current.      The  cumiiib  may  "It 
behind  the  voltage  as  m  Figs.  337  and  338.    Note  in  Fig.  337 
that  the  current  curve  is  50°  behind  the  voltage  curve ;  that 


)°  bctaind  the  B.M.F 


iH,  the  voltattc  curve  has  a  value  ei  at  50°  while  th«'  currcnt 
lia,.s  a.  value  of  zero  at  oO°.  ,VlfO,  the  voltage  curve  reaehts 
its  niiiximuni  at  90°  point  while  the  current  curve  R'achw 
it  at  the  140°  point,  50°  later.     So  when  the  vcdtajp  curve 
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has  become  zero  again  at  180®,  the  current  curve  has  but 
just  passed  through  the  maximum  value  and  still  has  a 
value  of  ^2. 

Fig.  338  shows  how  this  same  phase  difference  is  repre- 
sented by  a  vector  diagram. 

Since  the  current  reaches  its  maximum  value  50°  later 
than  the  voltage,  the  vector  /  lags  50®  behind  the  vector 
E,  Thus  when  the  vector  E  has  reached  65®,  the  vector  / 
has  reached  only  15®.  The  instantaneous  values  at  this 
instant  are  e  and  i. 

e=i;sin65®. 


and 


i  =/  sin  15®  or  /  sin  (60®  -  50®) 


1= £6  Amps. 


i»ll  Ampfl. 


Fio.  338. — Vector  diagram  of  current 
lagging  60°  behind  the  E.M.F. 


Fid.  339. — Vector  diagram  for  deter- 
mining the  instantaneous  value  of  the 
current  when  the  E.M.F.  is  at  the  86** 
phase. 


The  general  equations  for  a  "  lagging  '^  current  are 


where 


0 
0 


e=E  sin  (f>, 
i=/sin  ((f>  —  0); 

= phase  of  the  voltage  in  degrees; 
difference  in  phase  between  E  and  /. 


Example.     In  an  inductive  A.C.  circuit  the  current  lags  20*^  .    ^ 
behind  the  voltage.    The  maximum  value  of  the  current  is  (40)  H5 
amperes.     What  is  the  instantaneous  value  of  the  current,   when 
the  voltage  is  at  the  85°  phase? 

Solution.     Draw  to  scale  a  vector  diagram  as  in  Fig.  339.    The 
value  of  I  when  voltage  is  at  85°  equals  41  amperes. 
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Or  by  the  equation : 


1=7  sin  (^  — ^); 
=45  sin  (85° -20°) 
=45  sin  65° 
=40.8  amperes. 

Problem  28-15.  What  instantaneous  value  will  the  current 
and  voltage  have  in  above  example  when  the  voltage  is  at  the 
110°  phase? 

Problem  29-15.  The  phase  difference  in  an  inductive  A.C. 
circuit  is  50°.  The  current  has  an  instantaneous  value  of  25 
amperes  when  the  voltage  is  at  its  maximum,  (o)  What  is  the 
maximum  value  of  the  current?  (6)  What  is  the  effective  value 
of  the  current? 

Problem  30-15.  (a)  What  is  the  maximum  value  of  the  voltage 
(Problem  29-15),  if  the  instantaneous  value  is  5(X)  volts,  when  the 
current  is  at  its  maximum?  (6)  What  is  the  average  value  of 
the  voltage? 

Problem  31-15.  The  maximum  value  of  an  alternating  voltage 
is  1500  volts,  the  maximum  value  of  the  current  is  80  amperes. 
If  the  instantaneous  value  of  the  current  is  25  amperes,  when  the 
instantaneous  value  of  the  voltage  is  800  volts,  what  is  the  "  phase 
difference  "  between  current  and  voltage? 


E.U.F. 


Fig.  340. — Sine  curve  of  current  leading  E.M.F.  by  30**. 

263.  (in.)  Leading  Current.  The  current  curve  may 
"  lead  "  the  voltage  curve  as  in  Figs.  340  and  341. 

Notice  that  the  current,  Fig.  340,  has  reached  a  value 
I'l,  at  30°  while  the  voltage  is  still  zero.  The  current  thus 
"  leads "  the   voltage  by  a   "  phase   difference "   of  30°. 
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Also,  while  the  current  reaches  its  maximum  at  90®  the 
voltage  does  not  reach  its  maximum  imtil  120°;  again  a 
difference  of  30°.  And  so  on  throughout  all  phases  of  the 
cycle. 

In  the  vector  diagram  Fig.  341,  the  current  vector  /  is  30° 
ahead  of  the  voltage  vector  E,  so  that  when  vector  /  has 
moved  55°  from  the  X  axis,  vector  E  has  gone  but  25°. 
The  equations  for  the  instantaneous  values  at  this  instant 
would  be: 

e=E8in25°; 

t=/  sin  55°  or  /  sin  (25° +30°). 

The  general  equations  for  a  "  leading  "  current  are: 

e=^E  sin  0, 
i=/sin  (9S+/7), 

where  ^=  phase  difference  between  E  and  /. 

I«»lIlAmpt. 


i'f 


Fio.  341. — Vector  diamun  of        Fia.  342. — Vector   diagram   for  deieimining 
current  leading  E.M.F.  by 


30°. 


value  of  current  when  E.M.F.  is  lero.     Cur- 
rent leading  by  40°. 


Example.  In  a  certain  A.C.  circuit  the  current  leads  the  voltage 
by  40°.  The  effective  current  is  100  amperes.  What  is  the  instan- 
taneous current  when  the  voltage  is  0? 

Solution.    Find  maximum  value  of  current  from  equation: 

//=.707/; 
//  . 


/  = 


.707' 


100 
/= ^0^=141  amperes. 

Draw   the  vector   diagram  to    scale  as  in  Fig.  342.    i  meas- 
ures 91  amperes. 
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Or  by  the  equation: 

i=/8in(^  +  (9); 
1=141  sin  ((r  +  40°); 
=90.7  amperes. 

Problem  32-15.  What  will  he  the  instantaneous  value  of  the 
current  in  above  example  when  the  voltage  is  at  a  maximum? 

Problem  33-16.  The  angle  of  lead  of  current  is  80°.  The 
maximum  current  is  56  amperes.  What  is  current  value  when 
voltage  is  at  135°? 

Problem  34-15.  AVhat  is  value  of  voltage  in  Problem  33, 
when  current  is  maximum,  if  average  voltage  is  250  volts? 

264.  Cause  of  a  Lagging  Ctirrent.    Inductive  Reactance. 

We  have  seen  in  Chapter  X  that,  if  an  electric  circuit  con- 
tains inductance,  an  E.M.F.  is  induced  in  it  whenever  there 
is  a  change  in  the  current  flo\ving  in  the  circuit.  Tliis 
induced  E.M.F.  always  opposes  the  change  in  the  current. 

Now  in  an  A.C.  circuit  we  have  a  current  which  is  always 
changing,  so,  if  th(»rc  is  any  inductance  in  the  circuit  we 
must  always  have  an  E.M.F.  induced  opposing  this  change, 
Wlion  the  current  is  rising  in  value,  the  induced  E.M.F. 
opposes  this  rise  and  the  value  of  the  current  flowing  is  less 
than  the  ''  inipr(\ssed  voltage  divided  by  the  resistance," 
just  as  the  current  in  a  motor  wliich  is  running  is  less  than 
the  impressed  voltage  divided  by  the  resistance  of  the  motor, 
on  account  of  the  opposing  E.M.F.  generated  in  the  rotating 
armature.  Accordingly,  the  rise  of  current  in  the  A.C. 
lin(^  takes  place  later  than  the  rise  in  the  impressed  voltage. 
This  causes  the  current  curve  to  lag  Ix^hind  the  voltage 
curve  on  the  rising  side  of  the  curve. 

But  when  the  current  is  decreashig,  the  induced  E.M.F. 
opposes  the  decrease  and  tcmds  to  keep  the  value  of  the 
current  greater  than  the  impressed  E.M.F.  alone  would. 
Tlius  tli(^  current  falls  off  later  than  the  impressed  voltage. 
This  causes  the  current  curve  to  lag  In^hind  the  volta«;<" 
curve  on  the  descending  side.  Thus  the  current  curve 
'^  la»^s  '^   behind  the   voltage   curve  throughout  the  eutirc 
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cycle.  If  a  circuit  contains  nothing  but  the  inductance 
(that  is,  if  the  resistance  and  capacity  are  negligible)  the 
current  lags  90°  behind  the  voltage. 

This  is  evident,  if  we  consider  that  the  only  voltage 
required  would  be  that  necessary  to  overcome  the  induct- 
ance. This  inductance  would  be  greatest,  not  when  the 
current  was  greatest,  but  when  the  current  was  changing 
at  the  fastest  rate.  By  inspecting  Fig.  343,  it  is  seen  that 
tKe  current  is  changing  in  value  most  rapidly  as  it  passes 
through  the  zero  value.  Thus  the  voltage  is  greatest  .when 
the  current  is  zero.     But  the  voltage  is  always  greatest 


E.H.F. 


Fio.  343. — Sine  curvea  showing  E.M.F.  leading  current  by  90°.     Circuit  contains 

dnductanco  only. 

when  it  is  at  its  own  90®  phase.  The  current  then  must 
be  zero  when  the  voltage  reaches  its  90®  phase.  The 
current  therefore  lags  90®  behind  the  voltage. 

Again,  the  voltage  must  be  least  when  the  current  is 
changing  at  its  slowest  rate.  The  current  changes  at  the 
slowest  rate  when  it  has  a  maximum  value.  The  voltage, 
then,  is  zero  when  the  current  is  maximum. 

Thus  the  current  and  voltage  always  differ  in  phase  by 
90°,  which  is  the  difference  in  phase  between  all  maximum 
and  minimum  values.  ^Tienever  the  voltage  is  zero,  the 
curn^nt  is  maximum,  and  whenever  the  voltajj^o  is  maximum 
the  curnmt  is  zero.  Fig.  344  shows  the  vector  diagram 
for  voltage  and  current  in  a  circuit  containing  inductance 
only. 
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Sinefi  mrnfAf;  TfamsfUakce  in  a  cirroh  does  ikx  caoae  m 
current  to  ''  Ug ''  cir  ''  lead/'  we  ean  say  that  iodiiftaiice 
hsui  an  ^.^eet  which  in  90^  or  at  right  an^es  to  the  ^ect 
frf  rnffifttance.  The  resmlt  c€  this  wiD  be  seen  later  when  the 
f'^jrmMncd  effect  of  inductance  and  re:9stance  is  taken  up. 
(H  coune,  if  there  is  also  resistance  or  capacity  in  the  same 
mrim  drroiit,  the  an^e  of  lag  will  not  be  as  great  as  90^. 

Fjg.  345  is  the  conventional  way  of  repieaenting  a  cireuit 
containing  inductance  cmly. 


o 


Kio.  344,  -  Vt'cUtr  fliafcram   when   cur-         Fio.   345. — Conventional  diagram  of 
ront  laicn  W)".  cirruit  containing  A.C.  generator.  G, 

and  inductance,  L. 


IH 


TIm!  (nirn^nt  <'-(iuuti()n  for  a  circuit  having  inductance  only 

i=/Hin  (<;&-90°). 


Thin  o.pposition  of  self  inductance  to  the  flow  of  the 
current  in  calhul  Inductive  Reactance,  and  is  measured 
ill  OiiMH  just,  art  Uksistance  is.  Also,  just  as  the  current 
flowing  through  a  n^sistance  is  found  by  the  equation 


Curnmt  = 


Voltage 
liesistance ' 


»o  the  cvirivnt   flowing  through  an  Inductive  Reactance 
is  found  by  the  etiuation 


Cvirrtuit  = 


Voltage 


•    Reactance' 
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or 

7-:^     7=:^ 

where  /=  current  in  amperes; 

Xjr,=  inductive  reactance  in  ohms; 
£=  voltage  necessary  to  force  current  through  induc- 
tive reactance. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  if  we  use  a  maximum  value 
of  voltage  we  get  a  maximum  value  of  current;  if  we  use 
the  effective  value  of  voltage,  we  get  the  effective  value 
of  the  current;  if  we  use  the  average  value  of  the  voltage, 
we  get  the  average  value  of  the  current;  if  we  use  any 
instantaneous  value  of  the  voltage,  we  get  an  instantaneous 
value  of  the  current  90°  behind  in  phase. 

The  current  value  found  in  this  way  is  always  90°  behind 
the  voltage  producing  it. 

Example.  In  an  A.C.  circuit  obtaining  40  ohms  inductive 
reactance  (no  resistance  or  capacity),  the  effective  voltage  is 
220  volts,  (a)  What  is  the  effective  current?  (6)  Wh&t  is  the 
maximum  current?  (c)  What  is  the, current  when  the  voltage 
is  at  140°  phase? 

«  ,   ,.         T^«.    ..  .     Effective  voltage 

Solution.    Effective  current  = , 

lieactance 

or 

r       220     „ 
(a)  ^J^~An  "^   '^  amperes. 

and 

//=.707/; 


/= 


.707 


5  5 
(b)  ^'Y&f^'^'^  amperes. 

Maximum  current =7.8  amperes. 
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Draw  vector  diagram  to  scale  as  in  Fig.  346,  when  E.M.F.  is  at 
14CP  phase,  then  by  measurement 

/«7.8  amperes; 

1=6  amperes; 


or  by  the  equation 


r=/sin  (0-90) 
«7.8  sin  (140° -90°) 
«7.8  sin  50° 
«5.97  amixisros. 


E"  220  VolU 


e-v 


^     I" 7.8  Amps. 


1-? 


Fio.  346. — Vector  diagram  of  K  at  140°  and  /  lagging  90°. 

Problem  36-15.  The  average  voltage  in  an  A.C.  circuit  con- 
taining 20  ohms  inductive  reactance  is  o(X)  vohs.  Find:  (a) 
Effective  current,  {h)  Instantaneous  value  of  voltage  when 
current  is  15  amperes. 

Problem  36-16.  The  maximum  value  of  the  current  in  an  A.C. 
circuit  containing  inductance  only  is  28  ampen?s.  The  average 
value  of  the  voltage  is  220  volts.  What  is  the  inductive  react'- 
ance? 

Problem  37-16.  At  what  phase  will  the  voltage  be,  in  Problem 
.S(),  when  the  instantaneous  value  of  the  current  is  10  amperes? 

Problem  38-16.  What  effective  voltage  is  re(]uired  to  force 
a  maxinunn  current  of  20  amperes  through  8  ohms  of  inductive 
reactance? 

Problem  39-16.  What  instantaneous  value  will  voltage  of 
Problem  .38  have  when  the  current  is  at  its  maximum  value  of 
20  amperes? 

Problem  40-16.  In  an  A.C.  circuit  containing  inductive  react- 
ance   only,  the  voltage  is  1200  and  current  45  amperes.     What 
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is  the  instantaneous  value  of  the  current  when  the  voltage  is 
300  volts? 

266.  Cause  of  a  Leading  Curremt.     Capacity  Reactance. 

In  Chapter  XI,  it  was  stated  that  capacity  in  a  circuit  acts 
like  an  air  chamber  in  a  pump  circuit;  it  tends  to  oppose 
any  change  in  pressure,  and  keep  the  pressure  constant. 
Thus  condensers  in  a  circuit  might  be  thought  of  as  reser- 
voirs, in  which  electricity  is  being  stored  at  the  instants 
when  the  pressure  is  rising.  These  reservoirs  or  condens(^rs 
then  use  the  pressure  of  the  stored  charge,  to  maintain 
th(j  current  at  the  instants  when  the  pressure  is  dying  out. 
A  current  will  thus  be  flowing  into  a  condenser,  until  it 


j!»K.irk 


Fig.  347. — Sine  curves  showing  Current  leading  voltage  by  90°.     Circuit  contains 

capacity  only. 

is  fully  charged  and  then  cease.  As  long  as  the  voltage 
across  the  condenser  is  rising,  current  will  be  flowing  into 
the  condenser,  and  the  most  current  vrill  be  flomnQy  when 
the  voltage  is  rising  most  rapidly.  The  voltage  is  rising 
most  rapidly  when  it  is  at  zero  value  as  shown  in  Fig. 
347.  Thus  the  current  must  be  greatest,  when  the  voltage 
is  zero,  that  is,  the  current's  phase  must  be  90°  w^hen  the 
voltage  phase  is  zero.  The  current  thus  "  leads "  the 
voltage  by  90°.  In  the  same  way  the  current  flows  out 
from  the  condensers  at  the  greatest  rate  when  the  voltage 
is  falling  at  the  fastest  rate.  The  voltage  falls  fastest  at 
270°,  where  it  is  zero.  Thus  current  becomes  a  maximum 
at  this  point,  and  is  still  90°  ahead  of  the  voltage. 
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Thus  if  an  A.C.  circuit  contains  capacity  only,  the  current 
"leads"  the  voltage  90°.  Fig.  348  shows  the  vector 
diagram  of  a  current  leading  the  voltage  by  90°. 

Fig.  349  is  the  conventional  way  of  representing  an  A.C. 
circuit  containing  capacity  only,  the  current  equation  for 
which  is 

i=/sm(^+90°). 

Of  course,  if  there  is  resistance  or  self  inductance  in 
series  with  the  capacity,  the  "  angle  of  lead  "  will  not 
be  90°. 


Fio.  348. — Vector  diagram  when  cur- 
rent leads  voltage  by  90®. 


Fio.  349. — Conventional  diagram  of  A.C. 
circuit  containing  generator,  C?,  and 
capacity,  C. 


The  opposition  which  capacity  offers  to  the  flow  of  the 
current  is  called  Capacity  Reactance,  and  is  measured 
in  Ohms  just  as  resistance  is.  The  symbol  for  capacity 
reactance  is  x^,  and  the  equation  for  voltage  and  current 
relations  in  a  circuit  containing  a  capacity  reactance  of 
Xc,  is  similar  to  Ohm's  law  for  the  current-voltage  relations 
in  a  circuit  containing  a  resistance  R,  Thus  we  have  the 
equation: 

Voltage 


Current  = 


Capacity  Reactance' 


or 


/=— ,     //= — ,  etc. 


X, 


X, 
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where  /=  current  through  capacity  reactance; 
capacity  reactance  in  ohms; 
voltage  necessary  to  force  current  through  capac- 
ity reactance. 


E 


In  using  the  equation,  the  maximum  value  of  the  current 
must  be  used  with  the  mxiximum  value  of  the  voltage;  the 
effective  current  with  the  effective  voltage,  etc. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  current  value  in  this 
equation  is  always  90°  ahead  of  the  voltage  value. 

Example.  The  voltage  across  a  capacity  reactance  of  4  ohms 
is  120  volts.     What  is  the  current  through  reactance? 


120 
4 


=  -7-  =  30  amperes. 


Example. 

example? 


What  is  the  maximum  value  of  the  current  in  above 

//=.707/; 
// 


/= 


.707 

30 
.707 


=42.4  amperes. 


A  vector  diagram  for  this  example  is  shown  in  Fig.  350.    Note 


that  the  maximum  value  of  the 
current  (/)  is  90°  ahead  of  the 
maximum  value  of  the  voltage  E. 

Problem  41-15.  Draw  vector 
diagram  for  above  example  with 
voltage  at  15°  phase  and  find 
instantaneous  values  of  current 
and  voltage. 

Problem  42-15.  A  110  volt 
A.C.  circuit  contains  a  condenser 
only.  If  the  current  is  2  amperes, 
what  is  the  capacity  reactance  of  the  condenser? 


E 


Fio.  350. — Vector  diagram ;  current 
leading  by  90°'. 
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Problem  43-16.  When  the  instantaneous  voltage  in  ProblMn 
42  is  120  volts,  what  instantaneous  value  will  the  current  have? 

Problem  44-16.  What  voltage  is  necessary  to  force  a  maximum 
current  of  20  amperes  through  a  circuit  containing  50  ohms  of 
capacity  reactance? 

Problem  46-15.  (a)  Draw  vector  diagram  and  determine 
instantaneous  value  of  voltage  when  instantaneous  current  in 
Problem  44  is  5  amperes.  (6)  In  what  phase  will  voltage  be  at  that 
instant? 

266.  Computation  of  Inductive  Reactance.  In  taking 
up  the  computation  of  Inductive  Reactance,  that  is,  the 
opposition  offered  to  the  flow  of  an  alternating  current  by 
an  inductance,  it  is  necessary  to  have  well  in  mind  the 
meaning  of  the  term  Inductance  and  its  measurement. 

Inductance  has  been  defined  in  Chapter  X  as  the  inertia 
reaction  to  any  change  in  the  current  flowing  in  an  electric 
circuit. 

There  is  one  unit  of  Inductance,  that  is,  one  Henry, 
when  a  change  of  one  Ampere  per  sec.  induces  an  E.M.F. 
of  one  Volt. 

This  is  expressed  by  the  equation : 

Av. /<:=l|; 

where  average  J5J=average  voltage  induced  in  circuit; 

L=inductance  of  circuit  in  henrys; 
/=  change  in  current  in  amperes; 
^=time  of  change  in  seconds. 

This  equation  may  be  stated  in  Avords  as  follows: 

The  voltage  induced  in  any  circuit  by  change  in  the  current 

is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  inductance  in  henrys  times  the 

rate  of  change  in  aynpcrcs  per  sec. 

Now   in   an   alternating   current,   during  one   cycle,  the 

current  makes  the  following /owr  changes,  as  per  Fig.  351. 
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(1)  The  current  rises  from  zero  to  maximum. 

(2)  "  falls  from  maximum  to  zero. 

(3)  **  rises  from  zero  to  maximum  in  opposite 

direction. 

(4)  "  falls  from  this  maximum  to  zero. 

In  each  of  the  four  changes ,  the  current  makes  a  complete 
change  from  zero  to  the  maximum  value  /,  or  vice  versa, 
in  one  direction  or  the  other.  The  time  of  each  complete 
change  can  be  found  as  follows: 

The  number  of  cycles  per  sec.  =/. 

1 
The  time  for  one  cycle  =~  sec. 

/ 

"        each  change  ={  time  for  each  cycle. 


it 


n 


=l.sec. 


Fio.  351. — Sine  curve  of  current  during  one  complete  cycle. 

The  rate  of  change,  then,  of  an  alternating  current,  must 
be  /  amperes  jn  — %  sec,  or  (4//)  amperes  per  sec. 
Thus  the  expression, 

y  (rate  of  change  of  Current)  must  equal  4/7. 
The  expression 


becomes 


ave.  E=L-j\ 


ave.  ^=4/L/. 
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That  is,  the  average  voltage  induced  in  an  inductive  circuit 
equals /our  times  the  product  of  the  frequenq^  by  the  induct- 
ance  by  the  maximum  current. 

If  a  circuit  contains  nothing  but  inductance,  the  impressed 
voltage  merely  has  to  overcome  the  induced  voltage,  and 
is  therefore  equal  to  it;  just  as  in  starting  an  unloaded 
machine  which  has  no  friction,  an  impressed  forc«  has  to 
overcome  merely  the  inertia  reaction  and  must  be  equal 
to  it. 

Thus  the  average  impressed  voltage  must  equal  the  average 
induced  voltage.  The  maximum  voltage  E  is  generally 
used  in  the  equation,  and  this  is  found  as  follows: 

average  E  =4  /L/, 

but  average  E  =  .636^, 

then  .636  J5;=4/L/, 

or  ^=6.2S/L/. 

Since  6.28  =2;r 

the  equation  is  generally  written 

.  E=2r.fLL 

This  is  the  general  equation  for  the  voltage  necessary  to 
send  an  alternating  current  through  an  inductance,  that 
is,  through  an  inductive  reactance. 

But  we  have  seen  that  the  voltage  necessary  to  send  an 
alternating  current  through  an  inductive  reactance  was 
found  by  the  following  equation: 

or  E^IXj^. 

But  E=2nfLl 

then  IXj^  =  2zfLI; 

and  Xi^=2rJL. 
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Therefore  the  value  of  an  Inductive  reactance  m  Ohms 
is  equal  to  2n  times  the  Frequency  times  the  Indudance. 

Example.  What  is  the  inductive  reactance  of  an  A.C.  circuit 
of  .08  henry  inductance,  if  the  frequency  is  60  cycles  ? 

XL  =  2;r/L 

='2X3.14X60X.08 
=30.2  ohms. 

Problem  40-16.  What  current  will  flow  in  circuit  of  above 
example  if  the  voltage  is  110  volts? 

Problem  47-16.  Draw  vector  diagram  for  Problem  46,  when 
instantaneous  value  of  the  current  is  25  amperes. 

Problem  48-16.  The  inductance  of  an  A.C.  circuit  is  .2  henry, 
the  voltage  is  110  volts.  At  what  frequency  will  the  current  be 
3  amperes? 

Problem  49-16.  What  will  be  the  reactance  of  circuit  in  Prob- 
lem 48-15? 

Problem  60-15.  A  550  volt  A.C.  circuit  has  a  frequency  of 
133  cycles.  What  inductance  must  be  placed  in  the  circuit  to 
limit  the  current  to  40  amperes? 

Problem  61-16.  What  instantaneous  value  will  current  in 
Problem  50  have  when  the  voltage  is  at  the  40°  phase? 

Probelm  62-16.  A  coil  40  cms.  long,  containing  85  turns 
of  wire,  is  wound  on  a  wrought -iron  core  15  cms.  in  diameter 
(/jt  =  1000).  The  wire  is  of  such  size  that  the  resistance  is  prac- 
tically zero.  If  this  coil  were  put  directly  across  a  110  volt  A.C. 
circuit  of  a  frequency  of  60  cycles,  what  current  would  flow 
through  coil?  See  equation  in  Chapter  X  for  computing  induct- 
ance of  a  coil. 

267.  Computation  of  Capacity  Reactance.  In  a  circuit 
containing  capacity,  such  as  a  condenser,  the  current  charges 
and  discharges  the  condenser  four  times  each  cycle,  as  seen 
from  Fig.  351,  which  represents  the  current  curve  in  such 
a  line: 

(1)  Charging  condenser  (positively). 

(2)  Discharging  condenser. 

(3)  Charging  condenser  (negatively). 

(4)  Discharging  condenser. 
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The  time  consumed  for  each  complete  charge  or  dis- 
charge, then,  must  be  -jz,  sec.  The  quantity  of  charge  in  a 
condenser  can  be  found  by  the  equation  (Chapter  XI) 

where  5=  charge  in  couLomba; 

^=  voltage  across  terminals  of  condenser; 
C7= capacity  or  (number  of  covlombs  per  volt). 

But  the  quantity  of  water  or  electricity  or  anything  that 
flows,  must  equal  the  average  rate  of  flow  times  the  time 
of  flow;  thus 

g=Av.  IXt. 
But 


<  = 


Therefore 


Since  also 


then 


.      ,1      Av.  / 


g=B(7, 


i'C'  = 


Av.  7 


or 


but 


E  = 


4/    ' 
Av.  / 


4/C  ' 
Av.  /=.636/. 


Therefore 


.63(5/  /      _    I     ^(    I    \j 

4fC      C.28/C'     27C  fC     yinfC) 

The  usual  form  of  the  equation  is 

^  =  {2^)'- 
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The  law  may  be  stated  in  words  as  follows:  The  voltage 
necessary  to  cause  an  alternating  current  to  flow  through 
a  line  containing  capacity  only,  equals  the  product  of  the 
current  times  the  reciprocal  of  2;r  times  the  frequency  by  the 
capacity. 

But  we  have  seen  that  the  voltage  to  force  a  current  to 
flow  in  a  circuit  containing  capacity  only,  also  equals: 

E=XJ 
where  Xg=the  capacity  reactance. 


Therefore 


XJ 


and 


VTcfcy'^ 


Z.=: 


2;r/C- 

Thus  the  value  of  Capacity  Reactance  in  Ohms,  equals  the 
Reciprocal  of  2n  times  the  Frequency  times  the  Capacity. 

Example.     What  is  the  capacity  reactance  of  an  A.C.  circuit 
containing  35  microfarads  capacity  if  the  frequency  is  60  cycles? 

^'^2nfC 

1 


6.28X60X35X10-® 
1 


.0132 
=75.8  ohms. 

Problem  63-15.  What  current  will  550  volts  force  through 
circuit  of  above  example? 

Problem  54-15.  What  instantaneous  value  will  voltage  in 
Problem  53-15  have  when  the  instantaneous  current  is  8  amperes? 

Problem  56-16.  Find  the  average  value  of  the  voltage  across 
a  condenser  of  20  mfs.  capacity,  if  a  current  of  3  amperes  flows, 
when  the  frequency  is  133  cycles. 
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Problem  66-16.  What  will  the  mstantaneous  current  value 
be  in  Problem  55,  when  the  voltage  is  at  80°  phase? 

Problem  67-16.  The  voltage  in  a  25'^A.C.  circuit  is  550  volta. 
If  a  condenser,  of  the  following  dimensions  be  placed  directly 
across  the  line,  what  current  will  flow  in  circuit?  2000  plates 
of  lead  foil  80  cms.  by  60  cms.  Dielectric  of  waxed  paper  .008 
cm.  thick.  See  Chapter  XI  for  equation  for  capacity  of  con- 
denser. 

Problem  68-16.  Three  condensers  of  20,  80,  and  50  mfs.  ci^ac- 
ity  respectively,  are  placed  in  parallel  across  a  60  cycle  A.C. 
circuit  of  220  volts.    What  is  maximum  current  in  circuit? 

268.  Reactance,  a  Combination  of  Inductive  and  .Capac- 
ity Reactance.  Inductive  reactance  and  capacity  reactance 
have  exactly  opposite  effects  upon  the  phase  relation  of 
the  current  curve  to  the  voltage  curve. 

Inductive  reactance  causes  the  current  to  "  lag." 
Capacity  reactance  causes  the  current  to  "  lead." 
Thus  when  the  inductive  and  capacity  reactance  are  com- 
bined in  series,  they  tend  to  neutralize  each  other.  The 
combined  effect  then  is  the  difference  between  them,  and  is 
called  the  Reactance.  The  Reactance  of  such  a  series 
circuit  is  found  by  subtracting  the  capacity  reactance  from 
the  inductive  reactance.    This  is  expressed  by  the  equation: 

where      X  =  reactance  in  ohms; 

Xj^  =  inductive  reactance  in  ohms  ; 
X^  =  capacity  reactance  in  ohm,s. 

When  the  result  is  positive,  the  reactance  is  due  to  a  *arger 
inductive;  when  negative,  to  a  larger  capacity  reactance. 

Example.     What  is  the  reactance  of  a  circuit  containing  H 
ohms  inductive  reactance  in  scries  with  5  ohms  capacity  reactance? 

14—5  =  9  oluns  reactance  (inductive). 
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Example.  What  is  the  reactance  of  a  60  cycle  A.C.  circuit 
containing  an  inductance  of  1.5  henrys  in  series  with  a  capacity 
of  40  microfarads? 

X  =27r/L 

=6.28X60X1.5 
=  565  ohms. 
1 


X«  = 


2nJC 

1 


6.28X60X40X10-6 
1 


.0151 
=66.3. 
X.=Xij—'Xc 
=565-66 
=499  ohms  reactance. 

Problem  69-16.  What  is  the  reactance  of  a  133  cycle  A.C. 
circuit,  which  contains  20  mfs.  capacity  in  series  with  4  henrys 
inductance? 

Problem  60-16.  What  current  flows  in  circuit  in  Problem  59, 
if  the  voltage  is  550  volts? 

Problem  61-16.  What  current  will  flow  in  a  60  cycle,  220  volt 
circuit  containing  2  henrys  inductance  and  25  mfs.  capacity  in 
series? 

Problem  62-16.    What  current  will  flow  in  circuit  of  Problem 
61,  if   frequency  falls   to  30   cycles,  but 
everything  else  remains  unchanged? 

Problem  63-16.  Draw  vector  diagram 
for  Problem  61,  and  determine  value  of 
current  when  voltage  is  at  30°  phase. 

Problem  64-16.  If  coil  B  of  Fig  352,  ^^^  352.-induction  coils 
containing  2  henrys  inductance,  and  con-  with  iron  core, 

denser  of  Problem  57-15  were  placed  in 

series  in  a  5(10  volt  60  cycle  circuit,  what  would  be  the  maximum 
current  flowing  in  circuit? 

269.  Impedance,  a  Combination  of  Resistance  and 
Reactance.    In    a    circuit    containing    Resistance    only, 
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the  current  is  in  phase  with  the  voltage.  In  a  circuit  con- 
taining Reactance  only,  the  current  either  "  leads  "  or 
"  lags  "  90°.  The  effect  of  reactance  on  the  phase  of  the 
current  is  thus  at  an  angle  of  90°  to  the  effect  of  resistance. 
The  result,  therefore,  of  a  series  combination  of  the  two 
cannot  be  found  by  simple  addition  or  subtraction.  It  can 
easily  be  found  by  the  graphical  method  as  follows: 

Suppose  it  were  required  to  find  the  result  of  a  series 
combination  of  4  ohms  Resistance  and  3  ohms  inductive 

Reactance.  Draw  horizontal 
line  R  to  scale  to  represent  4 
ohms  rcsistance  (Fig.  353).  Then, 
since  the  effect  of  reactance  is 
at  right  angles, -90°,  to  resistance, 
draw  the  line  X^^  to  scale  at 
right  angles  from  end  of  /?,  to 
represent  3  ohms  reactance.  The 
line  Z  then  represents  the  Im- 
pedance, or  resultant  of  R  and 
Xf.  In  this  case,  when  scaled  off,  Z  =  d  ohms,  which  is 
neither  the  sum  of  4  and  3  nor  the  difference. 

Since  the  lines  R,  X^  and  Z  always  form  a  right  triangle, 
of  which  Z  is  the  hypothenuse,  an  equation  can  be  formed, 
from  which  the  value  of  Z  can  be  found  directly,  without 
drawing  the  lines  to  scale.  In  every  right  triangle  "the 
square  of  the  hypothenuse  equals  the  sum  of  the  squares 
of  the  other  two  sides." 
Thus 


Fk».  353. — Graphical  motho<l  of 
finding  inip<Hian<'<*  from  rosist- 
anco  ami  inductive  roactance. 


Z^=R^+X^ 


Lf 


and 


Z^VR^-^Xr^ 


In  above  problem. 


=  \/l6+9 

=  \/25 
=  5  ohms. 
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If  the  reactance  is  a  capacity  reactance,  it  is  customary 
to  draw  the  diagram  as  in  Fig.  354,  with  the  line  representing 
the  capacity  reactance,  X^,  drawn  downward  to  show  that 
it  acts  in  the  opposite  direction  to  inductive  reactance, 
which  is  drawn  upward.  The  mathematical  result  and 
the  equation  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  inductive  react- 
ance. 

If  the  circuit  contains  both  inductance  and  capacity  in 
series  with  the   resistance,   then   the   impedance   can    be 


1 


1.' 


.^'' 


i,X-3 


R  =  4 


Xl-» 


Fio.  354. — Graphical  method  of  finding  imped- 
ance from  renatance  and  capacity  reactance. 


tX.-r6 


Fio.  365. — Graphical  detenni- 
nation  of  impedance. 


found  by  first  subtracting  the  capacity  reactance  X^  from 
the  inductive  reactance  X^^,  and  combining  the  result,  X, 
with  the  resistance,  R  as  per  Figs.  353  and  354.  The  equa- 
tion would  then  become : 

Fig.  355  shows  the  graphical  method  of  obtaining  the 
impedance  in  a  series  circuit  of  resistance,  inductance  and 
capacity. 

Suppose  9  ohms  inductive  reactance  and  6  ohms  capacity 
reactance,  are  in  series  with  4  ohms  resistance. 

The  resistance  R  is  represented  by  the  horizontal  line 
jR.    The  inductive  reactance  Xj^  by  the  line  X^  drawn  t/p 
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from  oncl  of  7?,  at  right  angles  to  R.  The  capacity  reactance 
is  n»prescnted  by  the  line  X^  drawn  down  from  end  of  ii, 
at  right  angles  to  R.  The  ivsultant  of  Xj^  and  X^  is  found 
by  subtracting  A'^  from  A'^;^  and  is  equal  to  X.    That  is: 


a=a^-a; 

=  3  ohms. 


I 


%•  ?■ 


^it^ 


.■•.  ■ 


Fi<5.  3.Vki.—  .M(M»n'  lij^ht  in^jtalIo(l  in  silk  mill  for  matching  cr»lors. 

The  line  Z  is  then  drawn  as  the  resultant  of  H  and  .V. 
Z  l>v  scah*^.")  ohms. 
J^y  the  ('(Illation 

Z  -  \  '7^MmA~V^ 

v  '1-  + (9-6)2 


When  inductance  and  resistance  exist  in  the  same  piocH? 
of   iiiachiiKTv   as   in    ;m    induction  ('oil,  the  same    eurnml 
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must  be  forced  through  both  reactance  and  resistance.  The 
resistance  and  reactance  are  therefore  considered  to  be 
in  series. 

The  same  applies  to  the  capacity  and  resistance  of  a 
condenser,  etc. 

270.  General  Law  for  A.C.  Circtiits.  The  impedance 
of  a  circuit  represents  the  total  opposition  to  flow  of  the 
current.  Thus  the  relation  between  voltage  and  current 
can  be  stated  simply  as  follows: 

The  Current  flowing  in  an  alternating  current  circuit 
equals  the  quotient  of  the  Voltage  divided  by  the 
Impedance.  This  is  sometimes  called  Ohm's  law  of  the 
alternating  current.     It  is  represented  by  the  equation 

where  /  =maximum,  average  or  effective  current  in  amperes; 
^—respectively    maximum,    average,    or    effective 

voltage  in  volts. 
Z=impedance  in  ohms. 

Example.  What  current  flows  in  an  A.C.  circuit  of  110  volts 
and  4  ohms  impedance? 

=——  =  2#.o  amperes. 
4 

Example.  A  scries  circuit  contains  an  induction  coil  of  10 
ohms  resistance,  6  ohms  reactance,  and  a  condenser  of  25  ohms 
capacity  reactance,  negligible  resistance.  If  voltage  is  220  volts, 
what  current  flows? 

The  reactance  of  the  induction  coil  must  be  inductive,  thus: 

X  ~  Xij  —  Xc 
=  G-25 
=  — 19  ohms  reactance. 
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=vi0»  +  (-19)» 
=Vl00+361 

=21.5  ohms  impedance. 

'     Z 

220 


21.5 
=  10.24  amperes. 

Problem  65-16.  What  is  the  impedance  in  a  circuit  containing 
25  ohnLs  inductive  reactance,  in  series  with  70  ohms  capacity 
reactance  and  40  ohms  resistance? 

Problem  66-16.  What  current  will  flow  in  circuit  of  Problem 
65  if  the  voltage  is  550  volts? 

Problem  67-15.  A  60  cycle  110  volt  circuit  has  12  ohms  resist- 
ance in  scries  with  .2  henry  inductance  and  24  mfs.  capacity. 
What  is  impedance  of  the  circuit? 

Problem  68-15.     What  is  the  maximum  current  in  Problem  67? 

Problem  69-15.  How  much  would  impedance  of  circuit  be, 
if  the   frecjucncy  changed  to  120-^? 

Problem  70-15.  What  would  be  the  current  in  circuit  of 
Problem  69? 

271.  Voltage  and  Current  Relations  in  Series  and  Paral- 
lel Circuits.  Th(»  n^ations  existing  between  voltage  and 
currciut  in  series  and  parallel  Direct  Current  circuits 
have  been  explained  in  Chapter  III. 

The  same  method  of  computing  these  relations  will 
apply  to  alternating  current  circuits.  Care  must  \yc  taken, 
however,  to  take  into  account  the  effect  of  any  difference 
in  phase  betw(H^n  the  voltage  and  current. 

272.  Series  Circuits.  Voltage  and  Current  Relations. 
The  current  flowing  in  a  series  circuit  is  of  course  the 
same  throughout,  whether  it  be  D.C  or  A.C. 
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The  Voltage  across  a  series  combination  equals  the 
Vector  Sum  of  the  voltages  across  the  separate  parts. 

This  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  rule  for  direct  currents; 
the  sum  of  the  voltages  in  direct  current  being  the  algebraic 
sum,  since  the  voltage  and  current  are  always  in  phase. 

The  meaning  and  application  of  the  expression  Vector 
Sum  will  be  made  clear  by  a  study  of  the  following  illustra- 
tions. 

Assume  a  series  circuit  (Fig.  356)  to  be  made  up  of  a 
reactance  x,  and  a  resistance  R. 

Let      E  =^IZ  =voltage  across  the  combination. 
El  =/X=  voltage  across  the  reactance. 
^2='^=  voltage  across  the  resistance. 


€i-IX 4« Er  iR 


— nnnnnnnnnn VWVSAAA/^ — 

^ E-  IZ 


Fig.  356. — Series  circuit  containing  resistance  and  capacity  reactance. 

Electromotive  force  E  does  not  equal  the  algebraic  sum  of 
El  and  E2y  because  of  the  effect  of  the  reactance  on  the 
phase  relations  between  current  and  voltage. 

Yet  the  electromotive  force  E  equals  the  vector  sum  of 
the  two  electromotive  forces  E2  and  -Bi,  in  exactly  the  same, 
manner  that  a  single  mechanical  force  equals  the  vector  sum 
of  its  two  components,  which  are  at  an  angle  to  each  other. 
Thus  the  force  F  (Fig.  357),  is  equal  to  the  Vector  Sum 
of  its  two  components  i^i  and  F2.  If,  therefore,  we  repre- 
sent the  two  electromotive  forces  Ei  and  E2  by  lines 
drawn  at  the  proper  phase  angles  to  each  other,  the  electro- 
motive force  E  will  be  represented  by  their  vector  sum. 

In  Fig.  358  OA  is  drawn  to  scale  equal  to  IR=E2.  OB 
is  drawn  at  right  angles  to  OA  equal  to  IX=^E\.  The 
resultant  or  vector  sum  of  OA  and  OB  is  OC,  equal  to  IZ=E, 

OB  is  drawn  at  an  angle  of  90°  to  OA,  because  the  effect 
of  reactance  is  always  at  90°  angle  to  the  effect  of  resistajic^. 
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In  Fig.  354  the  line  Xc  is  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
R  for  the  same  reason. 

By  scaling  off  the  line  OC^  or  E^  we  can  find  the  value 
of  the  voltage  across  the  series  combination  X  and  72. 

Or  the  value  of  E  may  be  computed  from  the  equation 
for  the  right  triangle 

E^=Ei^^E2^  (since  line  Oi?  =line  AC). 


E^\  Ei^+E2^. 

Furthermore,  the   angle   0  is  equal  to   angle   of  phase 
difference    between    voltage    and    current    in    the    circuit. 


Fro.   357.  —  draphioal   solution    for 
rosu'.tant   of  two   foroea  tit   right 
angled  to  each  other. 


Fig.  358. — Graphical  solution  for  voltafiic 
across  series  combination  of  resistance 
and  reactance. 


This  will  be  apparent  on  consideration  of  the  following 
points : 

Resistance  alone  does  not  throw  the  current  out  of  phase 
with  the  voltage.  Therefoni  the  current  must  have  the 
same  phase  as  the  component  IR  or  E2,  which  is  merely 
that  component  of  the  voltage  across  the  resistance  R, 

Since  the  direction  of  E  represents  the  dirc^ction  of  the 
voltage  across  the  combination,  and  the  direction  of  E2 
the  dircM'tion  of  the  current,  th(^  angle  betwe(»n  E  and  E2 
must  (Mpial  tlu^  angle  of  phase  diffenmce  between  voltage 
across  the  combination  and  the  curRMit  through  the  com- 
bination. 
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K  X  is  inductive  reactance,  the  angle  0  represents  an 
angle  of  "  lag/'  or  the  number  of  degrees  the  current  is 
behind  the  voltage. 

If  X  is  capacity  reactance,  the  angle  d  represents  an 
angle  of  "  lead,"  or  the  number  of  degrees  the  current  is 
ahead  of  the  voltage. 

This  angle  may  either  be  measured  or  be  ascertained  by 
means  of  the  following  equation: 

=tan  0) 


but 


Thus 


or  smce 


AA 

AC=Ei  and  AA^'Ez. 


then 


Ei^IX  and  ^^2=/^, 

El 
E2 


IX    X 


Knowing  the  value  of  X  and  72,  the  tangent  of  the  angle 
0  can  be  computed,  and  the  angle  0  found  by  reference 
to  a  table  of  tangents. 

Example.  In  a  series  A.C.  circuit  consisting  of  8  ohms  induct- 
ive reactance  and  10  ohms  resistance  a  current  of  6  amperes  is 
flowing,  (a)  What  is  the  volt- 
age across  each  part  of  the  cir- 
cuit? (6)  What  is  the  voltage 
across  the  combination?  (c) 
What  is  the  difference  in  phase 
between  the  current  and  voltage 
in  the  combination? 

Solution,  (a)  /X-=6X8=48 
volts  across  inductive  reactance 
X,  7/2=6X10-60  volts  across 
resistance  R.  Draw  IR  to  scale 
horizontally  (Fig.  359).  Draw 
IX  to  scale  vertically. 

Then  E/  (the  resijltant  voltage  of  IR  and  IX)  to  scale  =  '2^ 


IR==60 


Fio.  359. — E  equals  effective  voltage 
across  X  and  R. 


7^ 
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volts.    Angle  6y  the  angle  of  difference  in  phase  between  voltage 
and  current  in  circuit,  measures  39^.    By  computation 


=V^644-100 

=vl64. 
«=  12.8  ohms. 

=6X12.8 
-76.8  volts. 

tan  ^=^=.8; 

.8=tan  38^40'; 
^=38°  40'. 

The  current  lags  38°  40'  behind  the  voltage,  since  X  is 
Inductive  reactance. 

The  vector  diagram  for  current  and  voltage  would  there- 
fore be  like  that  of  Fig.  360. 

The  diagram  of  Fig.  361  shows  the  phase  relation  of 
current  and  voltage  by  means  of  sine  curves  for  current  and 
voltage. 

When  voltage  has  reached  the  instantaneous  value  ei, 

at  the  39°  phase,  the  current 
76.8  has  a  value  of  zero.  The  cur- 
rent reaches  its  maximum  value 
/,  39°  later  than  the  voltage 
reaches  its  maximum  value  E, 
The  current  curve,  then,  is  ever}- 
where  approximately  39°  behind 
the  voltage  curve. 

F,o.  3(K).-Vector  diagram  of  cur-  ^""^^     ^^^      f^Ct,      StartUug    tO 

rent   lagging  39**  4(/  behind  the    studcntS    who     haVC    WOrkcd   OH 
voltage. 

D.C.  circuits  only,  that  the  alge- 
braic sum  of  the  voltages  across  the  separate  parts  (48-1- 
60  =  108)  is  greater  than  the  actual  voltage  across  the 
combination  (76.8  volts). 
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The  Combined  Resistance  of  a  number  of  separate  resist- 
ances in  scries  equals  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  separate 
resistances. 

The  Combined  Reactance  of  a  number  of  reactances  in 
series  equals  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  separate  reactances. 
(Inductive  reactances  being  positive  and  capacity  react- 
ances negative.) 

The  Impedance,  or  combined  effect  of  series  resistance 
and  reactance,  has  been  dealt  with  earlier  in  the  chapter. 


Voltage 


Fia.  361. — Sine  curves  of  current  lagging  40**  behind  the  voltage. 


The  Combined  Impedance  of  a  number  of  impedances 
in  series  equals  the  Vector  Sum  of  the  separate  impedances. 

Problem  71-15.  Find  the  current  flowing  in  an  A.C.  series 
circuit  containing  16  ohms  resistance  and  20  ohms  capacity  react- 
ance.    Voltage  is  220  volts. 

Problem  72-16.  Find  the  voltage  across  each  part  of  circuit  in 
Problem  71. 

Problem  73-16.  Find  the  phase  relation  between  the  current 
and  voltage  in  Problem  71. 

Problem  74-16.  A  550  volt  A.C.  circuit  has  the  following 
pieces  in  series  across  the  line:  (1)  A  resistance  of  14  ohms:  (2) 
a  capacity  reactance  of  20  ohms:  (3)  12  ohms  inductive  reactance. 
(4)  10  ohms  resistance.  (5)  4  ohms  capacity  reactance.  Find: 
(a)  What  current  flows  through  combination.  (6)  Voltage  across 
each  part,     (c)  Phase  relation  of  current  and  voltage. 

Problem  76-16.  The  voltage  across  R,  Fig.  362,  is  20  volts 
A.C.      (a)  Find  voltage    (E/)    across    each  part  and  actoaa  ^Jm^ 
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combination.     (6)  Find    phase  difference  between    current  and 
voltage. 

Problein  76-16.     A  coil  containing  4  ohms  resistance  and  J5 
henry  inductance  is  placed  in  series  with  a  15  mf.  condenser  of 


8  Ohm 


Ohms 


5  Ohms 


SOhms 


} 


Fio.  362. — Series  c<mibination  of  resistance,   inductive  reactance,  and  c^Murity 

reactance. 


2  ohms  resistance,  across  a  60  cycle  A.C.  circuit  of  550  volts. 
What  current  flows  in  circuit? 

Problem  77-16.     What  is  phase  relation  between  current  and 
voltage  in  Problem  76-15? 

273.  Parallel  Circuits.    Voltage  and  Current  Relations. 

The  Voltage  across  a  parallel  combination  is  the  same  as 
the  voltage  across  each  branch,  as 
in  a  D.C.  circuit. 

The  Current  through  a  parallel 
combination  is  the  vector  sum  or 
resultant  of  the  currents  through 
each  branch. 


Xl  =  5  Ohms 

I — trmm^ — 


R  =  8  Ohms 

AAA/W 


Xf  =  8  Ohms 


^lao  Voits- 


Ezample.  In  the  parallel  combina- 
tion, Fig.  363,  it  is  desired  to  find  the 
current  flowing  through  each   branch.     ^Tj^f T^^SSlIl  bTuclwc 

and  the  total  current  through  the    com-  reactance  and   capacity  re- 

bination. 


ac^Qce. 


/.= 


120 

~8~ 


15  amperes  (current  through  Xc), 


,       120     ,^ 

r  120       ^, 

/l-=-t-=24 
o 


tt 


tt 


( 


<( 


<i 


ti), 


Xl). 


IKD^c©/ft©/L  =  current  through  combination. 
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Note.  The  sign  0  is  to  stand  if  or  the  Vbctou  Sum  of  the  two 
quantities  between  which  it  is  placed. 

Draw  I^  to  scale,  Fig.  364,  to  represent  the  current  through 
the  resistance  R.  At  right  angles  to  Ij^  (ahead  of  /^j), 
draw  /g  to  represent  the  current  through  X^,  leading  the 
current  in  /^  by  90°.  At  right  angles  to  /^  (behind  /^j), 
draw  /jr^  to  represent  the  current  throngh  Z^,,  lagging  90° 
behind  current  in  1^.  Construct  the  parallelogram  OACG 
and  draw  the  diagonal  OC,  This  represents  the  resultant 
of  7jr,  and  Ij^. 

Thatis,  OC=/fl©/L. 


D-K 


Fio.  364. — Graphical  solution  for  the 
current  in  parallel  combination  of 
Fig.  363. 


Fig.  365. — Simpler  graphical  solution 
for  current  in  parallel  combination 
of  Fig.  363. 


Construct  a  parallelogram  ODBC,  and  draw  the  diagonal 
OB  or  ly.  This  diagonal  7^  represents  the  resultant  of  Ij^ 
and  OC.    That  is,  If--OC@I^^IJ^lL@I^. 

Therefore  If  represents  (to  scale)  the  amount  of  the  cur- 
rent in  the  parallel  combination  of  R,  X^  and  X^.  The 
voltage  must  be  in  phase  with  7^,  the  current  through  R, 
Thus  the  angle  0  between  7^  and  7^  is  a  measure  of  the  phase 
difference  between  voltage  and  the  current  of  the  combina- 
tion. In  this  case  0  represents  an  angle  of  lag,  since  the 
inductive  reactance  X^  is  not  entirely  counteracted  by  the 
capacity  reactance  Xc.     By  measurement  j 

7^=41  amperes; 
^  =  13°. 
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Instead  of  Fig.  364,  the  simpler  Fig.  365  may  be  drawn. 
The  line  I^  represents  the  current  through  the  combined 
reactances,  X^^,  and  X^.  The  resultant  current,  /^,  through 
the  whole  combination,  can  then  be  found  by  the  construc- 
tion of  but  one  parallelogram.  Of  course  the  results 
obtained  are  the  same.  The  values  may  be  obtained  by 
computation  as  follows: 

//=/lO/cO/«; 


=  V(24-15)^+402 
=  ^"92+402 


=  >/lG81 

=41  amps,  (current  through  combination). 

tan  0  =  l^^^  =  A  =  -225; 

From  tables  of  tangents 

.22r)=tan  12°  41'. 

274.  Adding  Alternating  Current  Curves.  Currents  in 
the  different  branches  of  a  parallel  circuit  may  be  either 

(a)  in  phase, 
or 

(6)  out  of  phase. 

(a)    In  Phase. 

We  will  consider  first  the  case  where  the  currents  are  in  phase. 

Assume  that  the  currents  /j  and  /,  in  the  parallel  circuits  (Fig. 
300),  are  in  phase. 
Then  the  ecjuation 

becomes,  ,_.  7^, 

The  curves  for  this  condition  are  represented  by  Fig.  367.  The 
current  flowing  in  the  part  BC  of  the  circuit  is  represented  by  the 
curve  /.     The  current  flowing  in  ADB  is  represented  by  the  cur\'e 
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/,;  the  current  through  A  KB,  by  the  curve  /,.  Note  that  the 
curve  /  is  a  combination  of  cur\'e  /i  and  /,.  Both  currents  /i 
and  L  do  not  flow  at  once  m  BC,  but  merely  one  current,  their 
resultant  /. 

Any  instantaneous  value  of  /  Is  the  sum  of  the  corresponding 
values  of  /j  and  /,.    For  instance,  i=i|  +  i,. 
or, 

/sin  0==/i  sin  0  +  ^  sin  ^. 


ll 

D 

A 

B 

I 

U 

K 

Fro.  366.— Parallel  circuit. 


(b)     Out  of  Phase. 

We  will  consider  the  following  cases: 

(1)  When  the  current  phases  differ  by  180° 

(2)  "  "  '*  90° 

(3)  "  ''  '*  ^°  (general  case). 


Fio.  367.— Current  curve  /  equals  sum  of  sine  curves  It  and  /i.  h  and  /i  are  in  phase. 

(1)    Currents  180°  Different  in  Phase. 

If  the  current  /i  lags   180°  behind  /,   Fig.  3G8  will  represent 
the  curves. 
The  equation 

becomes,  ,  _  ,      ,  ' 
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Any  instantaneous  value,  such  as  t,  equals  t,  — i,,  but  i,  and  i, 
are  not  in  the  same  phase.    The  equation  for  instantaneous  value 

is,  i=/8in  ^=7,  Mn  #+/,  sin  {#  +  180°). 

or 

t— /,  sin  ^— /|  sin  #. 


Fill.  368.— CuncDt  curve  /  equala  tbe.  nleebnlc  Bum  of  tho  niio  curves  7i  lod  /i. 

(2)  Currents  90°  Different  in  Phase,  it  the  curroni  /. 
lags  DO"  behind  Z,,  Fig.  'MVi  represents  Ihe  curves  of  the  current 
in  the  differcnl  parts  of  the  circuit.  The  equation  tor  the  re- 
sultant current  1  in  part  BC  is, 

/=/.©/- 


Flo.  360.— Current  rurvc  /  pqualf 


Anv  instantaneous  value  c;in  be  touiwi  \>y  adfiing  algebra 
the  values  of  /,  and  I,  at  the  Siime  iiistaiil." 
Thus  in  Fig.  ;((i9 


Thus,  it  two  currents  which  differ  in  phiuic  by  90°  are  added  to- 
gether, the  resulting  current  will  be  the  sum  of  the  instantaneous 
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values  of  the  two  currents,  ahd  will  not  be  in  phase  with  either 
current.    It  may  be  said  to  differ  in  phase  from  either  current  by 
an  angle  of  0°, 
The  instantaneous  value  can  be  found  from  the  equation: 

i  =  /sm  (^-^)=/i  sin  0+/,  sin  (^-90*^). 


Fio.  370. — Current  -curve  /  equals  the  aum  of  sine  curves  It  and  /i.     It  lags  (f° 

behind  1 1. 

(3)  Currents  0°  Different  in  Phase.  Let  currents  /j  and  /, 
differ  in  phase  by  6^, 

Then  /,  Fig.  370^  represents  the  sum  of  these  two  currents 
according  to  Uie  equation, 


Fio.  371. — Vector  diagram  of  currenti  in  Fig.  370. 

Since  1 2  lags  0°  behind  /i,  the  resultant  of  the  two  will  be  in 
phase  with  neither,  but  may  be  considered  to  lag  ^1°  behind  /j. 
The  cciuation  for  any  instantaneous  value  then  becomes, 

i=/8in  (<i^— ^1)=/,  sin  <^  +  /j  sin  i<l>—0),- 
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Fig.  371  represents  vector  diagram  of  this  case  correflponding 
to  curves  in  Fig.  370. 

Thus  the  current  flowing  in  the  circuit  of  the  above  example 
on  page  480  would  be  represented  by  a  single  curve  /,  Fig.  372, 
made  up  of  curves  Ir,  II  and  /c. 


Fio.  372.— Current  curve  7  equals  sum  of  currents  7^,  I^,  and  7/f. 

behind  7/^  and  180*'  behind  7^. 


7£,  lags  90° 


Any  instantaneous  value  on  this  curve  would  be  made  up  of 
corresponding  instantaneous  values  on  the  other  two  curves. 

The  curve  /  also  lags  13°  behind  the  voltage,  which  of  course 
must  be  in  phase  with  curve  Ir,  Any  instantaneous  value  may 
be  found  from  the  equation 

1=7  sin  (<^-13°)=/«  sin  ^+/Lsin  (^-90°)+/c  sin  {<}>  +  9(f). 

275.  The  Impedance  of  a  parallel  combination  can 
always  be  found  without  any  special  rule.  Merely  divide 
the  CURRENT  through  the  combination  (found  as  above)  by 
the  VOLTAGE  across  the  combination.  If  the  voltage  is  not 
given,  assume  a  voltage  and  proceed  as  above. 

Example  1.  What  is  the  impedance  of  the  parallel  circuit  of 
above  example,  page  480? 

Ef  (across  combination) 


Z  (of  combination)  = 


//  (through  combination)* 


120 
Z——  =  2.93  ohms. 
41 
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Example  2.  A  circuit  arranged  as  in  Fig.  373  presents  all 
fundamental  combinations,  (a)  Find  the  value  of  the  impedance 
when  the  following  values  are  known.  (6)  What  is  the  difference 
in  phase  between  current  and  voltage? 

Xj^=6ohms.      /^, =8  ohms.      -X'x,2  =  3  ohms. 
y?i  =  4ohm8.      Xc  =  10ohms.       /?8=5ohms. 


-^WJTOW^ 


Rs      Xta 
BhAAVmJWM) 


Fig.  373. 


To  find  impedance  (Z^)  and  phase  angle  of  branch  composed 
of  Xi^  and  /?i  in  series,  draw  Fig.  374. 

Zj==7.2  ohms, 
^1  =  56^ 


Fio.  374. — Graphical  solution  for 
iinpodaocc  of  series  combina- 
tion Xj^  and  Ri  in  Fig.  373. 


By  computation: 


R«"8 


Fio.  376. — Graphical  method  of  finding 
impedance  of  seri^  combination  Rt 
and  Xc;  Fig.  373. 


«Vl6H-36 

=  7.22  ohms, 
tan  /?! =1^—1.5, 
<?,=56**20'. 
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The  impedance  of  branch  composed  of  Xx,  and  R^  m  series  is 
7.22  ohms. 

The  current  through  this  branch  of  the  circuit  lags  56^  2ff 
behind  the  voltage. 

To  find  Impedance  Z,  and  phase  relations  of  branch  composed 
of  i?a  and  Xe  draw  Pig.  375.  rv 

By  measurement : 

Z,"  13  ohms.     ^,-51^ 

By  computation : 

«\  64  +  100 
—  12.8  ohms, 
tan  ^,=^^«  1.25. 
From  table,  /?,«5r20'. 


Fio.  376. — Graphical  mcrthod  of  finding 
rurrcnt  through  parallel  combination 
in  Fig.  373. 


Fio.  377. — Analytical  method  of  find- 
ing current  through  parallel  com- 
bination in  Fig.  373. 


Imixjdance  of  branch  composed  of  /?,  and  Xc=12.8  ohms. 
The  current  through  this  branch  leads  the  voltage  by  51°  20'. 
To  find  the  combined  impedance  of  above  branches  in  parallel 
draw  Fig.  376.  By  assuming  a  voltage  of  110  volts  across  AB^  the 
following  current  must  flow: 

Through  Zi, 

E      110 


Through  Z,, 


^i  =  V^T^^^^'"^  amperes 
1,  =  - —  j2g- =8-1  amperes. 
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In  Fig.  376,  E  represents  the  phase  of  the  voltage  E,  Current 
through  Zi  lags  56**  20'  behind  E;  then  the  line,  /i  of  15.3  amperes, 
at  an  angle  of  56**  20'  lag  to  E,  represents  the  current  through  Z,. 
Similarly  line  1 2  represents  a  current  of  8.1  amperes,  51**  20^  ahead 
of  E  in  phase.  The  line  /,  resultant  of  /,  and  /j,  represents  the 
current  through  the  parallel  combination;  and  the  angle  6  repre- 
sents the  difference  in  phase  between  the  current  through  com- 
bination and  voltage  across  combination. 

By  measurement, 

7=15  amperes.     0  =  25°. 
By  computation  (referring  to  Fig.  377), 

=V  (/,  cos  51**+/,  cos  56)'  +  (/|  sin  56**-/,  sin  51**)' 
=V  (5.1 +8.54)'  + (12.7-6.3)' 
=  V  (13.64)' -(6.4)' 
=  \  186+41 


tan  0 


=  V  227 
=  15.1  amperes. 
6.4 


13.64 
0  =  25**. 


=  .469, 


The  current  through  the  parallel  combination  thus  equals  15.1 
amperes  and  lags  25**  behind  the  voltage. 

The  impedance  of  the  parallel  combination  AB  can  now  be 
found  by  the  equation: 


Z=^ 


E 

r 

110 

15.1 


=  7.3  ohms. 


The  impedance  Z  of  the  series  combination  BC  can  be  foimd  from 
Fig.  378. 
By  measurement: 

Zj=5'.8  ohms. 
0,=31**. 
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By  computation : 


-V25+9 
«5.84  ohms, 
tan  ^=f  =  .6, 

The  impedance  (Zs)  of  the  series  circuit  BC  is  5.84  ohms,  and 
its  efTcct  is  to  cause  the  current  through  it  to  lag  31^  behind  the 
voltage. 

But  in  series  with  above  impedance    Z,,    is   the    impedance 
Z  of  the  parallel  circuit  AB,  wluch  causes  the  current  to  lag 


Fio.  378. — Graphical  method  of 
finding  impedance  of  scries 
combination  Ri  and  Xi^^. 


Fio.  379. — Graphical  mctho<l  of  finding  com- 
bined impedance  of  Z  and  Z%. 


25°  behind  the  voltage  across  BC,    The  combined   impedance 
of  these  two  {Z  and  Z,)  can  be  found  from  Fig.  379. 
By  measurement : 

Z^  =  13  ohms, 

By  computation : 

Z4  =  \  (Z  sin  25°+Z,  sin  31°)'-f  (Z  cos  25°+Z,  cos  31°)' 

=  V  (3.08 +  3) '  +  (6.61 +5)' 

=  \  6.08'  +  11.6p 

=  \  T72 
=  13.1  ohms. 

^"^'^=ri:6i=-'''' 
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From  table,  ^,  =  27°  4(K. 

Thus  the  impedance  of  the  series-parallel  combination  is  13.1 
ohms,  and  the  phase  difference  between  current  and  voltage  is 
27°  4(y  lag. 

276.  Stimmation  of  Voltage,  Current  and  Impedance 
Relations  in  Series  and  in  Parallel  Combinations. 

(1)  Series. 

Voltage  across  combination  equals  vector  sum  of  separate 
voltages. 

Current  is  same  throughout  series  combination. 
Impedance  equals  vector  sum  of  separate  impedances. 

(2)  Parallel. 

Voltage  is  same  across  each  branch  of  combination. 
Current  equals  vector  sum  of  separate  currents. 
Impedance  equals  (assumed)  voltage  divided  by  the  cur- 
rent which  (assumed)  voltage  forces  through  combination. 


Fia.  380. — Capacities  in  parallel. 

Problem  78-16.     What  current  flows  through  a  circuit  con- 
nected as  in  Fig.  380  under  following  conditions? 

C  has  a  resistance  of  2  ohms. 
C      "    capacity  of  20  mfs. 
Ci     "    resistance  of  1  ohm. 
C,      "    capacity  of  40  mfs. 
£y=«110  volts,  25  cycles. 

Problem  79-16.    What  is  difference  in  phase  between  E/  and 
//  of  circuit  in  Problem  78-15? 
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Problem  80-15.     What  current  would  flow  in  circuit  of  IVob- 
lem  78-15  if  the  condensers  C  and  Ci  had  no  resistance? 
Problem  81-15. 

L  has  4  ohms  resistance  and  .4  henry  inductance,  Fig.  381. 

Li  has  8  ohms  resistance  and  .8  henry  inductance. 

JS?=110  volts,  25  cycles. 
What  current  will  flow  through  above  circuit? 
What  will  be  the  phase    relations    between  current    //  and 
voltage  Ef? 
Problem   82-15.    In  Fig.  382, 


I — 'TWrniT-i 


—6/ — 


Fio.  381. — Inductances  in  parallel. 


Li=6  henrys; 

L,  — 3  henrys; 

Ci=-40mfs.; 

C,=20mfs.; 

i2i  =  10ohms; 

i?2=5  ohms; 

i?,  =  3  ohms; 

i?4  =  4  ohms. 

£>= 220  volts,  60  cycles. 


Find:  Current  through  AB; 

CD; 

FG, 
Phase  relation  of  current  through  FG  to  voltage  across  FG. 


Ci 


^ 


Li 


Ri 


B 


Li         R, 


E/ 


Fio.  382. 


276.  Power  in  A.C.  Circuits.  The  power  taken  at  any 
instant  by  an  alternating  current  circuit  equals  the  prod- 
uct of  the  voltage  at  that  instant  times  the  current  at 
that  instant.     In  the  form  of  an  equation  it  may  be  written: 


P 

P 
e 

m 

I 


=ie: 


instantaneous  power  in  watts; 

voltage  in  volts; 
current  in  amperes. 


li 


a 
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The  power  curve  can  then  be  drawTi,  each  point  on  which 
shall  be  the  product  of  the  value  of  the  current  times  the 
value  of  the  voltage  at  that  instant. 

The  question  of  power  consumed  in  an  alternating  cur- 
rent circuit  is  divided  into  two  parts: 

(1)  When  the  current  and  voltage  are  In  Phase. 

(2)  When  the  current  and  voltage  are  Out  of  Phase. 
(1)  Fig.  383  represents  such  a  curve,  when  the  current 

and  voltage  are  in  phase. 


Fio.  383. — Power  curve  P  equals  product  of  sine  curves  E  and  /.     E  and  /  in 

phase. 


Any  value  as  p,  on  the  power  loop  P,  is  the  product  of 
the  corresponding  value  of  the  voltage  e,  on  the  voltage  loop, 
E,  times  the  current  i,  on  the  current  loop  /. 

Note  that  all  the  power  loops  are  positive  (above  the  axis) , 
even  when  the  current  and  voltage  are  negative.  This 
is  for  the  reason  that  the  signs  of  the  current  and  voltage 
values  change  at  the  same  instant,  and  thus  the  product 
is  always  a  product  of  two  positive  values  or  of  two  negative 
values;  either  of  which  products  is  always  positive. 

Therefore,  when  the  current  and  voltage  are  in  phase  the 
power  is  all  positive.  That  is,  no  power  is  flowing  backward 
and  being  returned  to  the  generator.  The  effective  power 
in  such  a  circuit,  then,  must  be  the  total  of  the  product 
of  the  effective  voltage  times  the  effective  current.    The 
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equation  therefore  for  a  non-inductive  circuit,  or  for  a  cir- 
cuit containing  resistance  only,  is 

Another  way  of  considering  this  case  is  to  note  that  thero 
being  no  reactance  in  the  circuit  all  the  power  must  l)c 
expended  in  overcoming  resistance.  The  power  used  to 
overcome  resistance  at  any  instant  must  be  i^R,  or; 

The  average  of  this  power  would  ho.  Av  i^R  or, 


(1) 

P=^Avi^R. 

But  by  definition 

VAv  i^^Iy, 

Therefore, 

Av  1*2=7^2. 

and  since 

P=Avim; 

then 

(2)  P  =  I/R, 

But  by  Ohm's  law,  the  voltage  to  force  a  given  current 
through  a  given  resistance  is 

Ey  =  I^R. 

Then,  substituting  this  value  for  I^R  in  equations  (2), 
we  have, 

P=I,E,. 

277.  (2)  Power  in  Inductive  Circuits.     Power  Factor. 

Fig.  384  represents  the  power  curve,  when  the  voltage  and 
current  are  0°  Out  of  Phase.  We  have  seen  that  such  a 
case  exists,  when  the  circuit  contains  reactance.  The  same 
equation  for  instantaneous  power  holds  true — ^the  instan- 
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taneous  power  equals  the  product  of    the  current   value 
times  the  voltage  value  at  the  same  instant,  or 


Fio.  384. — Power  curve  equals  product  of  current  curve  /  and  voltage  curve  E,    J 

lags  behind  E. 

Any  point  in  the  power  curve  such  as  p  is  the  product  of 
the  instantaneous  values  i  and  e  on  the  voltage  and  cur- 
rent curves. 

But  note  that  the  power  loops  B  and  D  are  negative; 
that  is,  they  are  the  product  of  a  negative  value  of  voltage 
times  a  positive  value  of  current,  or  vice  versa.  The  power 
then  is  not  all  flowing  one  way.  Part  of  it,  represented  by 
the  small  negative  loops  B  and  Z>,  is  being  returned  to  the 
generator.  The  average  power  used  by  such  a  circuit  is  then 
no  longer  the  entire  product 
of  the  effective  value  of 
voltage  times  the  effective 
value  of  the  current.  If  the 
circuit  contained  resistance 
only,  such  would  be  the 
case,  as  we  have  seen  above. 

Therefore    that   part  of  the      Fm.  385.— Graphical  method  of  rcaolving 

power  which  is  used  to  over-       '',;:T^:^:''^ZZ'ZTZr!^''^ 

come  resistance  only  in  any 

circuit  must  be  the  power  consumed  in  the  circuit. 
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By  means  of  a  vector  diagram  as  Fig.  385,  we  can  see  what 
fraction  of  the  power  this  must  be  in  each  cajse. 

Let  Ij^  represent  the  effective  current  lagging  0^  behind 
the  voltage.  We  may  consider  this  current  I^  as  composed 
of  two  components,  /^  and  Iz-  The  component  I^  is  in 
phase  with  the  voltage,  and  the  component  /,  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  voltage. 

Now  since  Ij^  is  the  only  component  of  current,  to  main- 
tain which  power  is  required,  we  may  say  that  the  average 
power  in  the  circuit  equals  the  effective  voltage  times  the 
component  of  the  effective  current  in  phase  with  voltage. 
The  equation  would  then  be 

but 

Iji=IfCos  0; 
therefore 

P=EyI^co^  0. 

This  is  the  general  equation  for  power  consumed  in  any 
electric  circuit. 

The  tenn  "cos  ^"  is  called  the  ''  Power  Factor  "  since 
it  is  the  factor  by  which  the  apparent  power  (amperes 
times  volts)  must  be  multiplied  in  order  to  obtain  the  true 
power. 

When  the  current  is  in  phase  with  the  voltage,  0=0 
and  cos  0  =  1,  Tlie  power  factor  is  then  said  to  be  one,  or 
L'nity. 

The  load  which  is  most  likely  to  produce  a  lagging  cur- 
nmi  is  that  which  is  composed  of  a  number  of  induction 
motors.  Fig.  3sr>a  n* presents  :i  motor  of  this  type.  It  has 
the  advantage  of  using  no  commutator  or  collecting  rings. 

278.  Wattless  Component  of  Current.  Since  there  is 
no  i)c>wer  consunK^l  in  forcing  the  component  of  current 
Ix  (Fig.  3Sr)),  through  the  circuit,  this  component  is  some- 
times called  the  Wattless  Component  of    the  current. 
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The  reason  whj'  it  requires  no  power  to  force  tne  wattless 
eomponent  through  the  circuit  can  be  understood,  if  wc 
consider  that  the  power  taken  by  this  current  is  used 
either  to  charge  a  condenser,  when  of  course  this  charge 
all  flows  back  into  the  generator,  or  to  set  up  a  counter 
electromotive  force  in  a  coil,  which  of  course  helps  send 


rAke>la«Rin 


and  tedneea  power  tvMt 


the   current  back  toward  the  generator,  as   the    E.M.P, 
reverses. 

279.  Use  of  Ammeter  and  Voltmeter  to  Measure  Power. 
Wattmeter.  Since  A.C.  voltmeters  and  ammeters  indit-ati! 
effective  values,  when  a  voltmeter  and  ammeter  arc  used 
to  measure  power,  the  product  of  the  volts  times  the  amperes 
or  volt-amperes  does  not  always  give  the  true  power.  If  the 
current   "leads"  or   "lags,"  tlie   an^e   ol  \e,a.^  Vjst  V^jfii 


I 


«M 
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pn$f^  \m  kmrnn^  w>  that  the  power  fActor^  (cw  #), 
im*A  u$  pn4Mi0^  x\m  vfAt'-Mgaptwtm  to  mtu. 

A  iriiltni#rUrr,  hfrntrver.  iff  so  eooflUucted  dM*  H  indMatci 
ftt^  tru«  prnr«fr  in  an  AX'  cimiit.  Its  leadSbigi,  thrvrfoie, 
tin  fi//(t  n«^l  tii  \ti:  niultiplkd  by  the  power  factor  («»  6). 

E»ampi»  1«  In  »  UKrrUin  A.C  dmnt  where  the  emmt  bp 
;i(f%  nn  umntHMT  indifraUM  20  amperes  and  a  vokmeler  115  volts. 
Wimi  wouUi  a  wattmeter  indicate? 

A  wiittnieier  wcHild  read  powi^*  directly,  or 

f-20Xll5Xcos30P 
-20XI15XJJ66 
/  -2000  watts. 

Biampia  3#  Thi*rR  an»  5  amperes  flowing  in  an  A.C.  circuit 
iifi(k*r  »  pr«*NSim*  of  1 10  volts.  If  the  current  is  in  phase  with  the 
voltiiKi',  what  \utwt*r  m  conHumcd  by  the  circuit? 

/'  "  //A.>  (tOH  <?, 

Ilnri*  <'OM  ^^     I. 

'rhi.rt'fnrr,  r    IfKf. 

V\^,  'MS  HhowH  VfM't<ir  (lijiKnuii  for  this  case 

-  oXllO 
-  "mO  wattrt. 


l- III    ;isi\      \  tvtoi  ilmKintn     riinvnt  ami      Fiu.  :IS7. — Vector  illaicrmin.     Cuirwit 
\v>tttiK«'  til  i>lin<t(v  lag:}  2o^  befaimi  voItM<^- 

1 1  I  ho    v\»hji^o  ii\    tlio   «Ihwo  example   leads   the   eurrviit    by 
•\»\  wluil  iH^NNer  is  Umuj:  oousuukhI? 

«  4l>S  watts. 
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Fig.  387  shows  vector  diagram  for  a  case  where  voltage  leads 
current  by  25°. 

Example  3.  A  110  volt  A.C.  circuit  contains  40  ohms  resistance. 
What  is  the  average  power  in  the  circuit? 


^     R' 


110 


40 


=  2.75  amperes. 


P^I/Ef 
-2.75X110 
=303  watts. 


R=10, 


'h 


Fio.  388. — Impedance  Z,  com-         Fia.  389. — Vector  diagram.     Current  lampng 
posed   of  reiistaQce  li  and  9()°   behind   voltago.       No  component   in 

reactance  X.  phaac  with  voltage. 

If  the  circuit  in  above  example  3  contained  1 0  ohms  resistance 
and  30  ohms  reactance,  what  would  be  the  average  power  in  the 
circuit? 

Referring  to  Fig.  388 :  

Z=VjKH^ 

^Vso'+io' 

=V1000 
=  31.6  ohms; 

110 


=3.48  amperes. 

tane?={4  =  3; 
^  =  71°  65'; 
P^I fE/ cos  0 
=3.48X110X.313 
=•  120  watts. 
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Example  4.  Assume  that  the  40  ohms  in  above  example  3  wen 
reactanre,  what  i)owcr  would  be  consumed  by  the  circuit? 

Reactance  alone  in  a  circuit  causes  the  current  and  voltage 
to  difTer  in  pha^sc  by  90°.  There  is  then  no  component  in  phase 
with  the  voitaii^c  as  shown  by  Fig.  389  and  the  power  should  be 
zero.  Fig.  390  indicates  this,  in  that  it  shows  that  the  negative 
])owcr  loops  arc  h»  large  as  the  positive  power  loops,  when  the 
phase  difTer(Mu*c  is  90°.  Thus  all  the  power  is  being  returned  to 
the  generator.    The  ccjuation  shows  that  no  power  is  being  used. 


Therefore, 


P^I/E/cofiO; 
(?  =  90°; 
cos90°«0; 

P^I/EfXO 
=0. 


Fio  390  — Power  vurvo  P  has  as  larRC  negative  as  positive  loops  when  current  &nu 

voltage  differ  UO"  in  phase. 

Problem  83-16.  What  power  is  consumed  in  a  circuit  cori- 
taiiiing  8  ohms  imi)edauce?  Voltage  =  110  volts.  Power  fac- 
tor =.9. 

Problem  84-16.  What  is  the  power  factor  in  a  circuit  which 
contains  20  ohms  resistance  and  4  ohms  reactance? 

Problem  86-16.  WTiat  power  is  consumed  in  circuit  in  Prob- 
lem St,  if  the  voltage  is  220  volts? 

Problem  86-16.  How  many  ampercs  are  there  in  the  wattless 
current  in   Problem  85-15? 

Problem  87-16.  A  110  volt  00  cycle  circuit  contains  10  ohms 
resistance,  (a)  What  current  flows?  (/))  What  power  is  con- 
sumed? 

Problem  88-16.  How  much  would  current  in  Problem  87  be 
reduced  to,  if  a  coil  of  negligible  resistance  and  2  henrys  inductance 
wvrc  placed  in  scries  with  the  10  ohm  resistance? 
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Problem  89-15.  What  power  would  be  consumed  by  circuit 
in  Problem  88? 

Problem  90-16.  A  coil  of  1.5  henrys  inductance  and  2  ohms 
resistance  is  placed  on  a  25  cycle  110  volt  circuit,  (a)  What  is 
power  factor?     (6)  What  power  is  consumed  by^coil? 

Problem  91-15.  An  ammeter  inserted  in  a  110  volt  A.C. 
circuit  indicates  14  amperes.  Wattmeter  reads  1.4  K.W.  What 
is  power  factor  and  phase  difference  between  current  and  voltage? 

280.  To  Determine  the  Necessary  Brush  Potential  of 
A.C.  Generators.  (1)  When  the  Power  Factor  of  the  Load 
is  Unity.  Assume  required  voltage  V  at  motor  M  =  110 
volts,  current  of  M=40  amperes.  Current  of  M  in  phase 
with  voltage.  Line  resistance  =.2  ohm.  No  reactance  in 
line. 

Solution.  Since  there  is  no  reactance  in  the  circuit,  the  current 
throughout  is  in  phase  with  the  voltage.  The  voltage  across  the 
combination  of  series  resistances  then  equals  the  sum  of  the  sepa- 
rate resistances,  as  in  a  D.C.  circuit. 

Voltage  across  motor  =110  volts 

VoH>age  lost  in  line  =  .2  X  40     =     8  volts 

Volts  required  at  generator     =118  volts 

Power  delivered  at  generator  to  line  =  1 18  X  40 = 4720  K.W. 


SS 


Fio.  391. — A  D.C,  shunt  generator  feeding  a  bank  .rf  lamps. 

This  is  exactly  the  same  as  though  a  D.C.  generator,  Fig.  391, 
were  feeding  40  amperes  to  a  bank  of  lamps  at  110  volts  over  a 
line  of  .2  ohm.  The  voltage  of  the  generator  would  have  to  be 
118  volte. 

(2)  When  the  Current  in  Load  Lags,  Assume  same 
power  is  taken  by  motor,  except  that  the  current  through 
motor  lags  so  as  to  produce  a  power  factor  of  .90,  i.e., 
cos  0  =.90. 
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Power  consumed  by  motor  in  (1)  =110X40=4.4  KW. 
Power  in  motor  in  this  example  must  equal  4.4  K.W.  also. 
But  power =^/  cos  0,  If  we  assume  that  the  voltage  is 
to  remain  110  volts,  the  current  through  motor  can  be 
found  by  the  above  equation. 

4400  =  110X/X.aO; 

/=— —  =44.4  amperes. 

That  is,  when  the  current  through  motor  lags,  it  must 
be  larger,  in  order  that  the  power  remain  the  same  as  when 
the  power  factor  was  unity,  voltage  remaining  constant. 

Construct  vector  diagram  as  per  Fig.  392. 


I  R  -  8.9 
Fio.  392. — Voltage  E  ia  vector  sum  of  IR  and  V. 

Draw  line  /  of  ind(*finito  length  to  represent  current 
phase.  Voltage  to  force  curnmt  through  line  resistance 
of  :1  ohm  equals  S.9  volts  and  is  in  phase  with  current. 
Theref(;rc,  draw  IR  along  /  to  scale  to  equal  8.9. 


Thus 


P.F.=.90; 

cos  d  =  M] 
cos  2 1.5°  =.90. 


Therefore  the  angl(^  between  voltage  and  current  of  motor 
('(juals  24.5°. 

Draw  liiKJ  V  to  scale  to  ecjual  110  at  an  angle  of  24.5^ 
to  line  /. 

The  brush  })otential  E  of  generator,  then,  equals  the  vector 
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sum,  or  resultant,  of  IR  and  V.  Construct  parallelogr 
and  scale  off  E. 

By  this  method  E  —  117  volts,  angle  tfi,  between  curn 
and  generator  voltage  =23°. 

Power  delivered  by  generator  equals 

P  =  117X44.4  cos  23« 
=  117X44.4X.92 
=4.780  K.W. 

By  computation, 

E  =  IQRV] 


=  \/(//i-h.90XllO)2-h(F8in  24.5)2 
=  \/(8.9 +99)2 +  (45.7)2 

=  Vl  1700 +2080 
=  117  volts. 

The  angle  0i  between  voltage  and  current  of  generat 
can  be  found  by  the  following  equation. 

^      V  sin  24.6 

tan  6i  = — =: —^ 

^     IR+.90V 

45.7 

_        • 

108 
=.423 

=22.9°; 

Power  =  117  X44.4X  cos  22.9° 
=  117X44.4X.92 
=4.780  K.W. 

The  power  delivered  by  the  generator,  when  the  curre 
is  out  of  phase  with  the  voltage  must  be  more  than  wh 
current  is  in  phase,  m  order  to  supply  motor  with  giv 
constant  load,  over  line  of  given  resistance. 
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(3)  WJ^en  the  Load  Consists  of  Parallel  Pieces  vnlh 
Different  Potver  Factors.  In  Fig.  393,  M  takes  40  amperes 
at  110  volts.  Power  factor  =85%.  Each  lamp  between 
FB  takes  10  amperes.     Power  factor  of  lamps,  unity. 


X  B 

aeohm 


.lOhm 


D  oeOlun  F  .lOlun  K 

Fio.  303. — A.C.  generator  feeding  parallel  pieces. 

Find: 

(1)  Current  through  each  section  of  line. 

(2)  Voltage  across  BF. 

(3)  Voltage  across  generator. 

(4)  P.F.  of  generator    load. 

(5)  Efficiency  of  transmission. 

Draw  Fig.  394  similar  to  Fig.  392,  making  //Z=8  and  the 
angle  between  V,  voltage  across  motor,  and  /,  current 
through  motor  =32°,  since  cos  32°  =  .S5=power  factor. 


^:f<>^vous 

across  BP 


Fio.  394.- 


Giraphical  methcxl  of  finding  voltage  acros.s  BF,  Fig.  393. 


The  resultant  of  IRj  8  volts  and  l',  110  volts,  by  measure- 
ment equals  117  volts.  Angle  /?i,  bet>veen  curn^nt  and 
voltage  in  line  BCKF=30''. 

The  current  in  line  AB  and  FI)  can  now  be  found  1)V 
adding  vectorially  currents  of  40  amperes  lagging  3(P 
behind  the  voltage  and  of  20  amperes  in  phase  with  volt- 
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age,  as  in  Fig.  395.  By  measurement,  current  /  in  AB 
and  DF  =  oS  amperes.  Angle  between  current  in  line  and 
voltage  of  line  =20°.  Voltage  to  force  this  current  through 
section  of  line  AB  and  Z)F  =  .32X5vS  =  18.6  volts.     Voltage 


^ 


^  ^^v   iy 


CuITen^ 
.   in  AB 


Fkj.  395. — Clraphical  method  of  f^nfling  current  in  AB,  Fig.  393. 

across  generator  can  be  found  by  means  of  vector  diagrams 
in  Fig.  396.     Voltage  E  of  generator  =  134  volts  6/2  =  17.5°. 

Power  factor  of  load  =cos  17.5°  =.95. 

Power  delivered  by  generator  =  134X58X.95=7.400  KW. 
Power  used  in  motor  =110X40X.85=3.74   K.W. 

Power  used  in  lamps  =117X20X1     =2.34  K.W. 

Total  useful  power.  =6.08  KW. 

Efficiency  of  transmission  =^^^=32.2%. 


117  Volts 


Voltage 
of  Qeii«t 


Fro.  396. — Graphical  method  of  finding  voltage  across  generator.  Fig.  393. 

It  is  clear  from  above  example  that  the  lamps,  having 
unity  power  factor,  raise  the  power  factor  of  the  load  and 
that  if  some  piece  of  electrical  machinery  having  capacity 
reactance  were  placed  in  parallel  with  the  motor  and  lamps, 
the  power  factor  could  be  raised  still  more. 

281.  Two-phase  Distribution.  In  the  distribution  of 
Direct  Current,  we  have  seen  that  two'  generators  may  be 
used  in  series  and  the  power  be  distributed  by  tVvt^^  ^vt^^. 
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This  allows  a  voltage  to  be  obtained  across  the  outode  of 
the  two  generators  which  is  twice  that  between  other 
wire  and  the  neutral,  as  explained  in  Chapter  IX.  By  means 
of  a  specibl  annature,  one  generator  is  usually  made  to 
supply  curpcnt  to  this  three-wire  system,  thou^  the 
principle  is  the  same  as  in  the  two-^neistor  plan. 


Pin.  SDOa.—RcvolvinK  Hold  of  sltcnmlor-coila  dcited  [rom  Hiiiinite  (aurca  of 

In  tli«  saiiu?  w«y  two  A.C.  goncratoni  can  be  run  in  series 
and  nmdc  to  supply  eiiiTcnt  to  a  three-wire  system.  But  the 
voltagf!  across  tlie  outside  of  the  genrrator  syetein,  need  nal 
ncressurili/  be  twice  that  between  an  outside  wire  and  the  neutral, 
(li']M'n(iiiig  on  whctlitT  or  not  the  voltages  of  the  two  genera- 
toi-ri  were  in  phaso.  This  voltage,  however,  would  alwayM 
&j  the  vector  sum  of  the  voltages  of  the  seoarate  generators. 
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In  the  case  of  A.C.  generators  as  in  D.C.,  the  armature 
is  wound  so  that  one  generator  delivers  tlie  power  to  the 
three  wires.  Each  log  is  then  called  a  Phase,  and  the  sys- 
tem is  called  a  Two-phase  System.  For  several  reasons, 
the  voltages  of  the  two  phases  are  not  in  phase,  but  at  an 
angle  of  90°  to  each  other. 


a.  3.96b.— Sta.tioT,ar, 


Figs.  396o  and  b  show  the  usual  construction  of  alternat- 
ing current  generators.  The  field  revolves  while  the  arma- 
ture is  stationary.  In  using  high  voltages  better  insulation 
can  be  obtained  by  this  (■on;:truction. 

The  construction  and  action  of  such  a  machine  can  easily 
be   understood   by   reference   to   the   following  diapaw.*. 
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Figs.  310  to  316  inclusive,  show  the  action  of  a  single  ooS, 
single-phase  generator.  Now  if  another  coil  be  added  at 
light  angles  to  the  coil  of  Figs.  310  to  315,  as  in  Fig.  387, 

the  actions  will  be  the  same  in  each 
coil,  with  the  exception  that  they 
will  take  place  90^  later  in  one  coil 
than  in  the  other.  Thus,  when  the 
voltage  across  coil  AB  is  at  a 
maximum,  as  in  Hg.  397,  the  volt- 
age across  A'V  is  ■  zero,  and  vice 
versa.  The  voltages  may  be 
represented,  then,  by  two  curves 
differing  in  phase  by  90°,  as  in 
Fig.  398.  The  vector  diagram 
would  be  that  of  Fig.  399,  in  which 
Fio.397.-simnio2.pha«c2.poieJ^  equals  voltagc  iuduced  in  AB, 
SrSlhor  ^'oii^'^'«»^9«''^and    El    the   voltage    induced   in 

A'B\ 
The  internal  armature  connections  and  the  connections 
to  the  receiving  circuit  determine  the  amount  of  the  voltage 


Fio.  308. — Sine  cu^v(^8  of  the  phase  relatione  of  the  E.M.F.'b  in  tlie  plinf  of  ■ 

J-phase  generator. 


delivered  to  the  line.     There  are  three  ways  of  making  these 
connections: 

(1)  Tht;  ends  .1  and  B  may  l>e  brought  out  to  one  pair 
of  collecting  rings,  and  A'  and  B'  may  be  brought  out  to 
another  pair.  In  that  case,  we  would  have  two  separate 
single-phase  lines,  in  which  the  voltages  would  be  identictl 
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in  value  but  differing  in  phase  by  90°.     This  might   be 
called  a  four-wire,  two-phase  system. 

The  voltage-current  relations  in  each  phase  could  be 
treated  entirely  separately  as  single- 
phase  relations.  Diagrams  of  these 
conditions  are  shown  in  Figs.  400 
and  401,  the  latter  being  the  con- 
ventional representation.  Note  that 
the  phases  are  absolutely  distinct 
from  each  other. 

(2)  The  two  coils  may  be  joined 
in  series,  as  end  A'  of  one  coil  to 
end  B  of  the  other,  and  the 
terminals  A  and  fi'  brought  out 
to  one  pair  of  collecting  rings, 
in    the    two     coils    would    merelv 


Fio.  399. — Vector  diagram  of 
the  E.M.F.'s  in  the  phasea 
of  a  2-pha8e  generator. 


The  induced  voltages 
be  added  vectoriallv 
before  being  brought  out,  and  the  machine  would  deliver 
a  simple  single-phase  voltage,  the  curve  of  which  would 
merely  be  the  sum  of  the  voltage  curves  of  each  coil. 


Fig.  400. — ^Two-pha«c  system  using 
four  wires. 


Fio.  401. — Conventional  representation  of 
a  2-phAsc  system  using  four  wires. 


(3)  By  far  the  most  common  way,  is  to  join  the  two 
coils  in  series  as  above  and  then  bring  out  a  lead  from  the 
juncture  to  a  third  collector  ring.  This  ring  then  acts  as  the 
neutral  in  a  three-wire  system,  of  which  each  phase  forms  a 
leg.     The  voltages  in  the  two  phases  differ  from  each  other 


\ 
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by  90®.  Fig.  402  represents  this  case.  Assume  the  voltage 
across  phase  ^B=  voltage  across  A'B^  =  llO  volts.  Then 
in  the  line,  the  voltage  across  XN  and  yA^  =  110  volw. 
Across  XY,  however,  it  would  be  not  220  volts,  but  the 
vector  sum  of  1 10  volts  and  110  volts  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  Thus  in  Fig.  403,  OX  =  voltage  across  NX  and 
OF=voltage  across  A'^F;  OiV=voltage  across  XY.  If 
OX  =0F  =  110,  then  OAT  =  155  volts. 

Note  that  line  ON  is  the  diagonal  of  a  square,  of  which 
OY  and  OX  are  sides. 


B' 
Fio.  402. 


X 

»...,--  .M 

1 

iT 

^r     1 

^r        1 

^^          1 

^r                1 

^r                   1 

o 

-Diagram  of  a  3-wire  2-phase 
syatem. 


Fia.  403. — Graphical  method  of 
finding   the  voltage  acrosfc*  the 
outer  ^ires  of  a  3-wire  2-phaae 
system. 


The  lenji^h  of  the  diagonal  of  a  square  equals  V2  times 
the  length  of  one  side.     Thus, 

OA^  =  v/2  0Forv/2  0X. 

This  is  penorally  stated: 

The  voltage  across    two  phasiis  in  a  two-phase   system 

equals  V2  times  the  voltage  across  one  phase  (the  phases 
being  at   90°  to  each   other). 

The  current  and  voltage  distribution  in  such  a  system  is 
found  by  the  same  method  as  that  used  in  a  D.C.  three-wire 
system.  Care  must  be  exercised,  however,  in  combining 
the  curre?itfi  or  voltages  in  the  different  sections  vectoriolly 
instead  of  altjebrairaUij. 

282.  Three-phase  Distribution.  Instead  of  using  an 
armatun^  with  two  coils  at  right  angles  to  each  other  as  in 
Fig.  397,  three  such  coils  might  be  used  at  an  angle  of  120° 
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to  one  another  as  in  Fig.  404.  The  voltage  induced  in 
each  of  the  three  coils  would  then  differ  from  the  other  by 
an  angle  of  120°.  Fig.  405  shows 
the  voltage  curves  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment. Such  a  combination  might 
also  be  connected  internally  and 
leads  brought  out  to  collecting  rings 
in  three  ways: 

(1)  The  coils  may  all  be  connected 
in  series  and  the  two  ends  brought 
out  to  two  rings.  This  would  re- 
sult in  a  single-phase  generator,  as 
the  voltages  would  merely  be  added 
vectorially  within  the  armature  and 
the  vector  sum  be  supplied  to  the 
rings,  and  distributed  to  a  single  pair  of  wires. 

(2)  The  three  corresponding  ends  (as  A,  A',  A")  may  be 
connected  to  a  common  terminal  and  this  be  brought  out 


Fig.  404. — Simple    S-phaae 
generator. 


'  -/ 


.I'o'/ 


FiQ.  405. — Sine  curvea  of  voltage  in  a  S-phase  generator. 


to  a  collecting  ring.  The  other  ends  (B,  B\  B^')  would 
then  be  brought  out  separately  to  three  other  rings.  We 
would  then  have  a  three-phase  system  in  which  all  three 
phases  used  a  common  return.  This  is  commonly  called 
a  Y  connection. 

The  conventional  diagram  for  such  an  arrangement  is 
shown  in  Fig.  406.  The  voltage  from  any  outside  wire 
(JT,  F,  or  Z)  to  the  neutral  N  would  be  the  voltage  of  one 
phase. 
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When  we  desire  to  find  the  voltage  across  any  two  phases, 
we  must  add  the  voltages  in  the  two  phases  vectoriaUy. 

Now,  although  the  coils  are  said  to  be  at  an  angle  of  120° 
with  one  another  and  the  voltages  to  differ  in  phase  by  120®, 


Fio.  406. — Diagram  of  a  3-pha8e  system;  Y-connected. 

it  will  be  noted  by  inspecting  Fig.  404  that  if  we  join  any 
two  adjacent  ends  together,  that  the  coils  thus  joined  are 
really  at  an  angle  of  60°  and  that  the  phase  difference 
between  the  voltages  is  really  60°. 

Thus  in  combining  the  voltage  across  phase  AB  with  the 
voltage   across  phase  A '5',  we  must  construct   a   vector 


Fio.  407, 


jraphical  method  of  finding  the  voltage  across  any  two  phases  of  a 

3-phase  system. 


;ram  as  in  Fig.  407.     Because,  when  A  is  joined  to  A\ 

diagram  will  represent  the  true  phase  relation  between 

IToltages  in  the  two  coils,  as  is  seen  by  an  inspection  of 

404.    The  vector  sum,  then,  of  AB  and  A'R  is  the 
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line   AC.     If   AB=A'B'  =  n{)^   AC   by   moasuremont  =  191 
volts.     But  the  resultant  of  two  equal  forces  at  an  angle 

of  60°  to  each  other,  equals  \/3  times  the  value  of  either 

force. 

Thus  the  voltage  across  any  two  phases  of  a  y-connected 

generator  equals  VS  times  the  voltage  across  any  single 

phase.     The    current   and   voltage    relations   of   a   loaded 

three-phase  system  are  com- 
puted as  in  a  two-phase.    Care 

must  be  taken  to  note  correctly 

the  phase  relations   of  voltage 

and    current   in   the    different 

phases.       When    the    higher 

voltage  is    desired,    there    is 

need  of  but  three,  instead  of 

four,  wires  in  the  line. 

(3)  Instead  of  joining  like 

ends     of    the    three    phases 

together  as  in   (2),  we  may 

connect  unlike  ends ,  as  A  to  B\ 
A'  to  B'^  and  A''  to  B. 
This  forms  a  closed  loop.  The 
junctures  of  the  three  coils 
are  now  brought  out  to  three 
collecting  rings.  This  is  com- 
monly called  a  J  (Delta)  connection.  Fig.  408  is  the  con- 
ventional diagram  for  this  arrangement. 

It  would  appear  at  first  sight  that  we  had  formed  a  short 
circuit  of  the  coils,  and  that  the  current  would  circulate 
around  through  the  armature  coils. 

But  here,  again,  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
phase  relations  between  the  voltages  across  the  coils.  By 
constructing  a  vector  diagram,  we  see  that  the  vector  sum 
of  the  voltages  in  any  two  coils  is  equal  and  opposite  to 
the  voltage  in  the  third.  The  resulting  voltage  tending 
to  cause  current  to  circulate  around  tYirow^  ^<^  ^o^^  \% 


Fio.  408.— Diaicram  of  a  S-phase 
system  i-connected. 
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then  zero.  By  an  inspection  of  fig.  404,  we  see  that  in 
joining  the  coils  together  in  this  way,  we  joined  adjacent 
ends.  The  coils  thus  joined  are  at  an  angle  of  120^  to  one 
another,  and  the  voltages  induced  in  the  coils  are  also  at  an 
angle  of  120®.  Thus,  in  the  vector  diagram  of  the  voltage 
relations  of  the  three  coils,  Fig.  409,  the  vectors  represent- 
ing the  voltages  are  at  an  angle  of  120®.  The  resultant  or 
vector  sum  of  any  two  voltages,  such  as  A'B'  and  A"B", 
would  be  ARf  which  is  equal  and  opposite  to  voltage  AB. 
Therefore  the  voltage  tending  to  cause  a  current  to  flow 
around  through  the  three  coils  joined  in  J  is  zero.     The 


Fio.  409. — Vector  dlagrtLm  of  voltaRC 
relations    acrosa   tho    paths    of    a 
3-phase  armature,  J-counected. 


Fio.  410. — Vector  dUtKrain  of  current  in 
armature  paths  and  line  wires  of 
3-phase  system,  i-connected. 


voltage  induced  in  each  coil  is  accordingly  available  to 
force  a  current  through  any  outside  line  which  may  be 
joined  to  the  ends  of  the  coil,  as  the  three-phase  line,  XZj 
ZY^  and  XY  of  Fig.  408.  The  voltage  across  each  phase 
of  the  line  is  the  voltage  across  each  path  of  the  armature. 

By  inspection  of  Fig.  408,  it  will  be  seen  that  each  line 
wire  of  the  three-wire  system  is  fed  by  two  coils  of  the 
armature.  It  will  also  be  seen  on  close  inspection  that  the 
currents  in  any  two  coils  feeding  one  line  wire  are  at  an  angle 
of  60°  to  each  other.  The  current  flowing  in  the  line  wire 
will  then  be  the  vector  sum  of  the  currents  in  these  two 
armature  coils. 

If  the  load  on  the  three  phases  is  balanced,  the  current 
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in  each  line  wire  will  be  the  same,  and  the  current  in  each, 
armature  path  will  be  the  same. 

The  current  in  the  line  would  then  be  the  vector  sum 
of  two  equal  currents  in  the  armature  at  an  angle  of  60" 
to  each  other.  We  have  seen  that  the  vector  sum  of  two 
equal  quantities  making  an  angle  of  60°  with  each  other 


— Three-pliMe 


is  equal  to  VS  times  one  of  the  quantities.    This  current 
relation  is  usually  stated: 

The  current  flowing  in  each  line  wire  of  a  balanced  three- 
phase  system  equals  the  VZ  times  the  current  in  each  arma- 
ture path.  This  will  be  clear  from  the  vector  diagram. 
Fig.  410,  of  current  in  line  wire  Xi.  This  wire  is  fed  by 
coils  AB  and  A"B",  as  per  Fig.  408. 
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Let  OB  represent  the  vector  for  the  current  in  phaae 
AB,  Then  vector  0-fi"  of  the  current  in  A"B" ,  makes  an 
angle  of  60°  to  AB,  since  the  phase  of  the  current  in  A"B" 
is  seen  by  Fig.  404  to  be  60°  behind  the  phase  of  current 
in  AB.     OX  then  represents  the  current  in  the  line  wire 

A',  and  is  seen  to  be  V3  times  either  OB  or  OB", 

The  currt»nt  and  voltage  relations  throughout  a  loaded 
three-phase  A  system*  are  found  in  accordance  with  the 
foregoing  principles.  Care  must  be  taken  at  all  times 
to  properly  represent  the  phase  relations  in  the  difTerent 
branches.  Fig.  411  is  an  illustration  of  a  3-phase  genera- 
tor, using  no  neutral  wire.  This  machine  may  also  he 
run  as  a  motor,  or  as  a  rotary  condenser,  to  improve  the 
power  factor  of  the  line. 
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SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  XV 

An  ALTEJWAXmG  CURRENT  flows  back  and  forth 
through  a  circuit. 

A  CYCLE  consists  of  one  complete  flow  back  and  forth. 

The  FREQUENCY  is  the  number  of  cycles  cpmpleted  in 
one  second,  symbol,  f. 

A  cycle  is  divided  into  360  degrees;  any  instant  of  the 
cycle  being  rated  as  so  many  degrees  a&d  called  the  PHASE. 

An  ALTERNATING  E.M.F.  or  an  alternating  current  has 
four  values : 

(1)  The  instantaneous  value,  symbols  e  and  i. 

(2)  The  maximum  value,  symbols  E  and  I. 

(3)  The  average  value,  symbols  avE  and  avi. 

(4)  The  effective  value,  symbols  Ef  and  If. 

There  are  three  ways  of  representing  an  alternating  current: 

(1)  By  curve;  generally  the  sine  curve; 

(2)  Vector  diagram; 

(3)  Algebraic  equation. 

All  alternating  currents  considered  in  this  chapter  are 
assumed  to  follow  the  sine  curve. 

Any  INSTANTANEOUS  VALUE  depends  upon  the  phase 
and  is  found  by  the  equations: 

i=I  sin  ^, 
e=E  sin  ^y 

where  ^=  angle  of  phase. 

The  AVERAGE  VALUE  of  alternating  currents  and  voltages 
equals  .636  times  the  maximum  value. 

The  EFFECTIVE  VALUE,  which  is  the  value  always 
meant  when  the  terms  voltage  and  current  are  used  alone, 
is  that  value  in  amperes  of  an  alternating  current  which  wiU 
produce  the  same  heating  effect  as  a  direct  current  of  the  same 
number  of  amperes.  The  effective  value  equals  the  square 
root  of  the  average  of  the  squares  of  all  the  instantaneous 
values,  and  is  equal  to  .707  times  the  maximum  value. 

The  current  may  either  be  IN  PHASE  with  the  voltage, 
LAG  BEHIND  the  voltage,  or  LEAD  the  voltage.  The  angle 
of  lead  or  lag  is  represented  by  the  letter  0. 

POWER.  When  the  current  is  in  PHASE  with  the  voltage, 

i=I  sin^, 
P=l£E, 
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When  the  current  LAGS  BEHIND  the  voltage, 

i=Isin  {*f>  —  0)^ 
P=IfEf  cos  e^ 

(cos  0  is  called  the  power  factor). 
When  the  CURRENT  leads  the  voltage, 

i=Isin(^  +  ^), 
P=IfEf  cos  0. 

The  cause  of  any  lag  in  an  alternating  current  is  the  induc- 
tive reactance  of  the  circuit. 

INDUCTIVE  REACTANCE  is  the  opposition  offered  by 
self  induction  to  the  flow  of  an  alternating  current,  and 
is  measured  in  ohms;   symbol,  Xl«  Xl  =  2;rfL. 

The  cause  of  any  lead  in  an  alternating  current  is  the 
capacity  reactance  of  the  circuit. 

CAPACITY  REACTANCE  is  the  opposition  offered  by 
capacity  to  the  flow  of  an  alternating  current,  and  is  meas- 
ured in  ohms;  symbol,  Xc.  Xc  =  ^-^^ 

REACTANCE  is  any  combination  of  inductive  and  capac- 
ity reactance  symbol,  X. 

With  inductance  alone  in  the  circuit  the  current  lags 
90  degrees;  with  capacity  alone,  the  current  leads  90  degrees. 

_  Voltage 
Reactance' 

but  the  current  is  always  90  degrees  out  of  phase  with  the 
voltage. 

IMPEDANCE,  symbol  Z,  is  the  combination  of  reactance 
and  resistance,  and  is  found  from  the  following  equation: 

Impedance^  =  reactance^  -f  resistance^, 
or 


Z=\  R^+X-'. 

Voltage  to  force  a  current  of  If  amperes  through  an  impedance 
of  Z  ohms  equals  the  product  of  current  times  impedance,  Le., 

Ef  =  IfZ, 

or 

E=IZ. 
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The  angle  of  lead  or  lag,  in  the  case  of  a  circuit  containing 
impedanc!^,  can  be  found  from  the  equation, 

X 

tan  ^  =  p-- 

Voltage  and  current  values  in  parallel  and  series  circuits 
are  found  by  adding  vector  quantities.  See  summation 
on  Page  (491). 

Alternating  current  is  at  present  distributed  either  by 
SINGLE  PHASE,  TWO  PHASE  or  THREE  PHASE  SYSTEMS. 

In  a  TWO-PHASE  SYSTEM  the  voltage  across  one  phase 
is  at  an  angle  of  90  degrees  to  the  voltage  across  the  other. 

In    a   THREE-WIRE    TWO-PHASE    system,    the   voltage 

across  the  two  phases  equals  V2  times  the  voltage  across 
one  phase. 

In  a  THREE-PHASE  SYSTEM  the  voltage  across  each 
phase  is  at  an  angle  of  120  degrees  to  the  voltage  across  the 
other  phases. 

When  Y  CONNECTED,     AND     BALANCED,   the  voltage 

across  any  phase  equals  y/Z  times  the  voltage  between  one 
line  wire  and  the  neutral.     Neutral  need  not  be  used. 

The  current  in  each  path  in  the  armature  is  the  same  as 
the  current  in  one  phase. 

When  J  CONNECTED  and  balanced,  the  voltage  across 
any  phase  equals  the  voltage  across  any  one  path  in  the 
armature. 

The  current  in  each  line- wire  equals  V3  times  current  in 
each  armature  path. 
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PROBLEMS  ON  CHAPTER  XV 

[Wave  forms  of  voltage  and    current  in  the  following   problems  an 

assumed  to  be  sine  curves.] 

92-16.  What  is  the  instantaneous  value  of  an  alternating 
E.M.F.  when  it  has  completed  40°  of  its  cycle?  Maximum  value 
=  135  volts. 

93-16.  What  is  the  average  value  of  an  alternating  current 
which  has  an  instantaneous  value  of  14  amperes  at  the  35°  phase? 

94-16.  What  would  be  the  effective  value  of  current  in  Prob- 
lem 93? 

96-16.  If  current  of  Problem  93  is  caused  by  voltage  of  Problem 
92,  and  current  phase  is  35°  when  voltage  phase  is  40°,  compute: 

(a)  Angle   of  lead   or  hig;    (6)  Power  factor;    (c)  Instantaneous 
power;  (d)  Average  power. 

96-16.  The  equation  for  an  alternating  E.M.F.  is  c  =  152  sin 
fl>.  (a)  What  is  e,  when  0  =  70°?  {b)  When  <^  =  13o°?  (f) 
When   0  =  960°? 

97-16.  The  instantaneous  value  of  a  current  at  25°  pluise  is 
80  volts.     What  is  the  ecjuation  for  the  current? 

98-16.  The  equation  for  an  alternating  current  is,  i  =  141  sin 
(</>  — 20°).  (a)  What  is  the  instantaneous  value  of  the  current 
when  0  =  70°?     {b)  When  0  =  240°? 

99-16.  What  are  the  instantaneous  valiios  of  the  voltage  when 
the  phiisc  values  are  (a)  35°,  (b)  95°,  (c)  520°.  The  equation  for 
the  voltage  is  e  =  280  sin  0. 

100-16.  Two  voltages  E  and  Ei  are  impressed  upon  a  circuit 
in  series.  J^i  =  140  volts  and  lags  35°  Ixihind  E,  which  equals 
201  volts,  (a)  What  is  the  voltage  across  the  circuit  when  E 
is  at  its  80°  phased  (6)  When  E  is  at  10°  phase?  (c)  WTien  E 
is  at  its  125°  phase? 

101-16.  Two  alternating  currents  /  and  /i  are  flowing  in  parallel 
branches  of  a  circuit.  7  =  42  amperes,  /i  =  20  amfx^res  and  lags 
35°  behind  /.     (a)  What  is  the  resultant  of  these  two  currents? 

(b)  What   is  the   j)hase   relation   l>etween   the   resultant   current 
and  /? 
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102-16.  If  the  voltage  across  the  parallel  circuits  in  Problem 
101  is  110  volts  and  is  in  phase  with  the  resultant  current,  find : 
(a)  Power  in  branch  containing  /. 
(6)  Power  in  branch  containing  /j. 
(c)  Total  power  in  parallel  circuit. 

103-16.  Find  instantaneous  power  in  each  branch  of  circuit 
of  Problem  101,  when  /  is  at  the  60°  phase. 

104-16.  How  many  volts  are  necessary  to  force  25  amperes 
alternating  current  through  8  ohms  resistance? 

106-16.  (a)  How  many  watts  are  consumed  in  resistance  of 
Problem  104?  (b)  How  much  direct  current  would  be  necessary 
to  cause  same  heating  effect  as  this  alternating  current? 

106-16.  If  a  coil  of  8  ohms  inductive  reactance  and  of  neglible 
resistance  is  used  instead  of  the  resistance  of  Problem  104,  how 
many  volts  are  necessary  to  force  15  amperes  through  it? 

107-16.  What  would  be  the  equations  for  the  instantaneous 
values  of  voltage  and  current  in  Problems  104  and  106? 

108-16.  (a)  If  the  coil  in  Problem  106  were  capacity  reactance, 
what  voltage  would  be  needed  to  force  15  amperes  through  it? 
(b)  Give  equations  for  instantaneous  values  of  current  and  voltage. 

109-16.  A  coil  of  .2  henry  inductance,  negligible  resistance, 
is  placed  on  a  110  volt  60  cycle  circuit.    What  current  flows? 

110-16.  A  coil  of  .2  henry  inductance  and  15  ohms  resistance, 
is  placed  in  a  110  volt  60  cycle  line.  (a)  What  current  flows? 
(6)  What  is  the  angle  of  phase  difference  .between  current  and 
voltage? 

111-16.  (a)  Write  the  equations  for  the  instantaneous  values 
of  voltage  and  current  in  coil  of  Problem  110.  (6)  How  much 
power  is  consumed  by  the  coil? 

112-16.  Write  the  equations  for  the  instantaneous  values 
of  voltage  and  current  in  coil  of  Problem  109.  (6)  How  much 
power  is  consumed  by  the  coil? 

113-16.  If  the  frequency  in  Problem  110  were  changed  to 
25  cycles,  what  would  be  the  answers  to  Problems  110  and  111? 

114-16.  If  the  coil  in  Problem  110  were  put  on  a  110  volt  D.C. 
line,  what  would  be  the  answers  to  Problems  110  and  111? 

116-16.  When  the  voltage  across  coil  in  Problem  110  is  passing 
through  zero  (growing),  what  value  will  the  curr^ut  Vnajv^l 
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116-16.  An  inductance  coil  has  a  resistance  of  8  ohms  and  an 
indu(*tance  of  .4  henry.  When  on  a  40  cycle  line,  the  ocjuation 
for  the  current  through  it  is  i=5  sin  <j>.  (a)  What  is  the  c<iuatiun 
for  the  voltage  across  the  coil? 

117-16.  (a)  What  value  will  voltage  have  in  Problem  116, 
when  the  current  is  passing  through  zero  (growing)?  {h)  What 
power  is  consumed  by  the  coil? 

118-16.  A  choke  coil  of  negligible  resistance  and  .3  henry 
inductance  is  placed  in  series  with  a  6  ohm  resistance  across  a 
25  cycle  line.  The  current  which  flows  through  the  combination 
is  12.5  amperes.  What  is  the  voltage  across  each  and  across  the 
combination? 

119-16.  The  two  pieties  in  Problem  118  were  placed  in  parallel 
across  a  circuit  of  the  same  frequency  and  25  amperes  flowed 
through  the  choke  coil,  (a)  How  much  current  flowed  through 
the  resistance  and  how  much  current  flowed  in  the  main  line, 
assuming  these  two  were  the  only  pieces  in  the  circuit? 

120-16.  What  voltage  is  required  to  force  10  amperes  through 
coil  in  Problem  1-10,  if  freciuency  i.s  25  cycles  per  sec.  and  resistance 
of  coil  is  24  ohms? 

121-16.  Wliat  current  will  flow  through  coil  in  Problem  5-10 
when  220  volts,  60  cycles,  are  put  across  the  terminals?  Resistance 
equals  .4  ohm. 

122-16.  What  would  l>c  the  line  "  drop  "  in  transmitting  2 
amperes  A.C.  over  line  in  Problem  10-10? 

123-16.  If  50,000  volts  were  used  in  Problem  122-15,  how 
much  power  would  be  transmitted? 

124-16.  Wliat  would  be  the  power  factor  and  efficiency  of 
transmission  in  Problem  123-15? 

126-16.  If  20  amperes  flow  in  an  A.C.  circuit  when  the  pressure 
is  115  volts,  what  are  the  resistance,  reactance  and  impedance? 
Power  factor  is  .85 ;  current  lags. 

126-16.  A  non-indu(^tive  resistance  of  12  ohms,  a  capacity  of 
25  microfarads,  and  an  inductiince  of  .08  henry  are  connected  in 
series  across  a  60  cycle,  112  volt  line.     Find: 

(o)  Voltage  across  the  resistance. 

(6)  Voltage*  across  the  inductance. 

(c)  Voltage  across  the*  capacity. 

(d)  Current  through  the  combination. 
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127-16.  (a)  Find  the  power  fa<'tor  of  combination  in  Problem 
126.     {b)  Kind  power  consumed  by  each  part  of  the  combination. 

128-16.  Two  inductance  coils,  having  resistanqps  of  2  and  6 
ohms  respectively,  and  inductances  of  .2  and  .08  henry  resi^ec- 
tively,  are  connected  in  series  across  a  25  cycle  110  volt  circuit. 
Find: 

(a)  C.'urrent  through  the  coils. 

(b)  Voltage  across  each  coil. 

(c)  Phase  relation  of  voltage  across  first  coil  to  voltage  across 
second  coil. 

129-16.  If  coils  in  Problem  128  arc  connected  in  parallel  across 
the  same  circuit,  what  will  be  the  answers  to  («),  (b)  and  (c)? 

130-16.  A  generator  is  to  deliver  80  amperes  at  110  volts 
to  supply  power  to  incandescent  lamps,  which  are  non-inductive. 
If  the  line  wires  have  .4  ohm  resistance  and  .2  ohm  reactance, 
what  must  brush  potential  of  the  generator  be? 

131-16.  (a)  What  voltage  is  lost  in  the  line  of  Problem  130? 
(b)  What  is  efficiency  of  transmission? 

132-16.  An  induction  coil  is  connected  across  a  60  cycle  220 
volt  line  and  takes  12  amperes.  If  it  consumes  400  watts  on 
this  circuit  what  power  will  it  consume  on  a  25  cycle,  110  volt 
line? 

133- 16.  A  25  cycle  220  volt  generator  delivers  50  amperes  to 
run  induction  motors.  The  power  factor  is  then  .80.  What 
capacity  miLst  be  put  in  ])arallel  with  the  motors  to  V>ring  the 
power  factor  up  to  .95? 

134-16.  A  choke  coil  takes  8  amperes  and  consumes  200  watts 
when  comiectcd  across  a  60  cycle  220  volt  line.  What  resistance 
must  }ye  inserted  in  series  with  choke  coil  so  that  when  placed 
across  a  25  cycle,  110  volt  line  it  may  take  the  same  current? 

136-16.  A  synchronous  motor  takes  a  leading  current  of  45 
amperes  w^heri  the  fields  are  overexcited.  An  induction  motor 
takes  a  lagging  curnnit  of  85  amperes.  Power  factor  of  synchron- 
ous motor  is  .90;  of  Induction  motor  .80.  If  the  two  motors  are 
operated  in  parallel  on  a  110  volt  line,  what  current  does  generator 
supply? 

136-16.  What  is  power  factor  of  lead  on  generator  in  Prob- 
lem 135? 
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137-16.  In  a  three  wire,  two  phase  A.C.  system,  each  leg  has 
a  pressure  of  110  voUb  across  it.  If  the  system  is  balanced  and 
40  amperes  arc  flowing  in  each  phase,  what  current  flows  in  com- 
mon return  wire? 

138-16.  The  load  in  Problem  137  is  non-inductive.  What 
current  would  flow  in  each  phase  if  common  return  wire  were 
broken? 

139-16.  A  three  phase  delta-connected  generator,  has  equal 
loads  of  50  K.W.  J-connected  in  each  phase.  Voltage  across 
each  phase  equals  100  volts.  Unity  power  factor,  [a)  What 
is  the  current  in  each  phase?  {h)  In  each  lead  wire?  (c)  In  each 
armature  circuit. 

ft 

140-16.  If  generator  of  Problem  139  were  Y-connected,  what 
would  be  the  voltage  across  each  phase  of  the  line? 
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Useful  Numbers 

;r = 3. 1416 = ^^^^^"^fe^^^^^.  Surface  of  cyl.  =  2;rri+2;rr^. 

diameter 

;r2= 9.8696;    -  =  .3183.  Volume  of  cyl.=;rr2Z. 

Area  of  circle = ;rr2 = -—  =  .7854^?.     Surface  of  sphere = 4^7^. 

4 


vuiuxiit;  ui  »piit;i 

^~   6  "    3   • 

Metric-English  Equivalents 

1  cm. 

=     .39  in. 

1  in.       =     2.54  cms. 

1  m. 

=  39.37  ins. 

1  ft.       =  30.48  cms. 

1  m. 

=  3.23  ft. 

1  ft.       =     .305  m. 

1  km. 

=     .6  mile 

1  mile    =     1.60  km. 

1  gm. 

=     .035  oz.  (avoir.) 

1  oz.       =   28.35  gms. 

1  kgui. 

=   2.204  lbs.  (avoir.) 

lib.       =453.6  gms. 

1  sq.cm. 

,=      .154  sq.in. 

1  sq.in.  =     6.45  sq.cms 

1  cu.cm 

.=      .061  cu.in. 

1  cu.in.  =   16.39  cu.cms 

Units  of  Force,  Work,  Power,  etc. 

1  dyne  =  .00102  gm. 

Ift.lb.  =1.356X107erg3 

1  joule  =  10^  ergs. 

1  horse-power =33,000  ft.lbs./min. 

1  horse-power  =      550  ft.lbs./sec. 

1  horse-power =7.46X10®  ergs/sec. 

1  horse-power =746  watts. 

1  watt  =   .00134  horse-power. 

1  watt  =  10^  ergs./sec.  =  1  joule/sec. 

Mechanical  Equivalents  op  heat 

1  gm.  of  water  heated  1°  C.  =  4.2X  10^  ergs. 
1  lb.  of  water  heated  V  C.  =  1400  ft.lbs. 
1  lb.  of  water  heated  P  F.  =  778  ft.lbs. 

The  combustion  of  1  lb.  of  coal  produces  about  14,000 
B.T.U. 
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SIGNIFICANT  FIGURES 

(From  Jameson'a  **  Mechanics.**  Longmana,  Green  &  Co.) 

The  results  of  all  experimental  work  should  be  so  ex- 
pressed as  to  indicate  as  neariy  as  possible  the  degree  of 
precision  with  which  the  work  was  performed.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  all  numbers  that  are  obtained  as  the  result  of 
measurements  are  limited  in  precision  by  the  nature  of 
the  apparatus  employed,  by  the  care  used  by  the  observer, 
the  size  of  the  units,  etc.  In  this  respect,  then,  such  quan- 
tities are  quite  different  from  the  pure  numbers  of  absolute 
value  as  employed  in  ordinary  arithmetical  operations. 

The  student  must  observe  carefully  the  following  rules 
in  all  laboratory  work  and  in  reports, 

I.  Recording  Readings 

In  general,  scales,  etc.,  are  to  be  read  to  tenths  of  the 
smallest  divisions  marked  on  the  instrument.  The  last 
figure  entered  in  the  record  is  thus  assumed  always  to  be 
an  estimation  and  therefore  doubtful. 

Example  L — 15.57  cms.  means  that  a  distance  was  meas- 
ured by  a  scale  subdivided  to  millirtieters,  and  that  the 
observer  estimated  the  seven;  thus  the  distance  is  known 
to  be  between  15.5  and  15.6,  and  estimated  to  be  f^ths 
of  the  way  between  these  two  values.  It  is  misleading, 
and  furnishes  only  a  clue  to  what  we  actually  know  about 
this  distance  to  record  it  as  15.6  or  15.570  cm. 

Example  2, — A  distance  is  being  measured  with  a  rule 
subdivided  to  tenths  of  inches.  The  observer  finds  the  dis- 
tance to  be  as  nearly  exactly  seven  inches  as  he  can  dis- 
tinguish. This  should  be  recorded  7.00  in.  (not  7.0  or  7 
ins.).     Whv? 

Example  3. — A  balance  is  capable  of  weighing  an  object 
to  .01  gm.  and  .001  gm.  can  be  estimated.  Notice  the 
correct  records  for  following: 
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Eight  gms 8.000  gms. 

Eight  and  \  gms 8.500  gms. 

Eight  and  ^  J^^  gms 8.070  gms. 

Eight  and  ^^^-^  gms 8.008  gms. 

Eight-tenths  gm 800  gms. 

In  general  a  series  of  readings  made  with  the  same  in- 
strument should  all  show  the  same  number  of  plaees  filled 
in  to  the  right  of  the  decimal  point  even  if  one  or  all  these 
places  are  zeros.     Why? 

It  is  often  convenient  to  express  in  decimal  form  read- 
ings taken  from  scales  divided  into  halves  of  units,  quar- 
ters, eighths,  etc.  In  all  such  cases,  retain  only  as  many 
places  in  the  decimal  as  correspond  approximately  to  the 
same  degree  of  precision  as  would  be  expressed  by  the 
fraction,  i.e.,  to  the  nearest  half  unit,  to  the  nearest  quar- 
ter, etc.  If  the  first  decimal  figure  rejected  is  5  or  greater, 
call  the  preceding  figure  one  larger  than  before. 

A  study  of  the  following  table  should  make  this  clear: 

i  =  .5  i   =.1  |  =  .4  I   =.7 

J  =.3  A  =.06  f  =  .6  }   =.8 

}  =  .3  A  =.03  J  =  .9  A  =.19 

I  =.,2  u4^  =  .02  Etc.  Etc. 

II.  Use  or  Data  in  Calculations 

Wherever  the  figure  following  the  doubtful  (last  re- 
tained) figure  is  5  or  greater  than  5,  increase  the  doubtful 
figure  by  unity.  Thus,  if  but  three  figures  are  to  be  kept, 
15.75,  15.76,  15.77,  15.78,  and  15.79  would  all  be  entered 
15.8. 

Notice  especially  that  the  location  of  the  decimal  point 
has  nothing  to  do  with  significant  figures.     Thus,  275,  27.5, 
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2.75,  .275,  .0275,  .00275,  etc.,  are  all  results  expressed  to 
some  degree  of  precbion,  and  in  each  there  are  three  and 
only  three  significant  figures,  the  5  being  the  doubtful  figure 
in  each. 

Averages. — In  averaging  a  series  of  determinations,  in 
general,  retain  in  the  result  the  same  number  of  significant 
figures  as  in  any  one  item. 

But  if  a  large  number  of  items  closely  agreeing  with  each 
other  are  averaged,  the  result  may  contain  one  more  sig- 
nificant figure  than  any  item. 

Multiplication. — After  the  operation,  keep  in  the  result 
as  many  figures,  counting  from  the  left,  as  there  are  sig- 
nificant figures  in  the  factor  having  the  leaser  number  of 
significant  figures. 

LHiyision. — In  dividing  one  number  by  another,  keep 
in  the  quotient  as  many  figures  as  there  are  significant 
figures  in  the  number  having  the  lesser  number  of  signifi- 
cant figures.  Continue  the  divisions  only  far  enough  to 
determine  the  required  figures. 

Note  on  AfuUipli cation  and  Division. — Ciphers  immediately  following 
the  decimal  jx>int,  when  there  are  no  figures  to  the  left  of  the  point,  do 
not  count  as  significant.     Study  the  following  examples: 

(a)  15.75     X3.08       =48.5. 
(6)       .096   X   .096     =     .0092. 
(c)       .1523  X   .00113=     .000172. 
(rf)  720        X3.1         =2200. 
(e)   900        X800        =720000. 

In  (c)  only  the  first  cipher  is  significant.  It  is  necessary 
to  add  the  other  three  to  express  the  number  properly. 

(/)    325.6-^72.5  =  4.49. 

(g)         .0007859  -^  1 57  =  .00000500, 
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Use  of  Pure  Numbers,  Constants,  etc. — In  using  pure 
numbers  and  constants  such  as  (3.1416),  .7S54,  etc.,  do 
not  employ  more  figures  than  there  are  significant  figures 
in  the  values  depending  on  experiment  which  are  used 
with  them  in  the  same  calculation.  Thus  if  the  diameter 
of  a  circle  is  measured  as  4.51,  the  area  is  4.51X4.51X 
.785=15.9.  The  use  of  more  numbers  in  the  constant 
lengthens  the  computation  and  gives  no  better  result. 
Why? 


CURVES 

Coordinate  Axes. — The  position  of  a  point  in  space  may 
be  fixed  by  reference  to  two  known  straight  lines  inter- 
secting at  right  angles  in 
the  same  plane  as  the  point 
(OX  and  OK  of  the  Fig. 
412).  Such  lines  are  known 
as  coordinate  axes. 

The  horizontal  line  (OX) 
is  known  ils  the  "  ait's  of 
abscisstB  "  or  "  A'  axis," 
the  vertical  hnc  (OY)  as 
the  "  axis  of  ordiiiales  "  or 
"  Y  axis."  The  point  of 
intersection  0  is  called  the  Pm.  412. 

origin.      Ihe  abscissa  of  a 

point  is  Its  horizontal  distance  from  OY;  its  ordinate  is 
its  vertical  distance  from  OX.  These  given,  the  position 
of  the  point  13  detsrmined.  Thus  F  ia  that  point  which 
has  an  abscissa  of  3,  an  ordinate  of  5,  Pi  the  point  which 
has  abscissa  of  11,  ordinate  of  8,  etc. 

For  convenience,  squared  or  "  cross-section  "  paper  is 
used  for  work  of  this  kind 
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Curves. — A  succession  of  related  points  may  be  connected 
by  a  smooth  line,  thus  constituting  a  "curve."  Such 
curves  are  frequently  the  most  convenient  and  the  clear- 
est way  of  representing  a  physical  law,  corrections  for 
errors  of  apparatus,  etc.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  it  is 
desired  to  show  the  relation  between  the  stretch  of  a  wire 
and  the  stretching  loads  producing  it,  data  being  as  follows: 


Lost). 
5  lbs.. 


Increase  in  Length. 
. .  .    .010  inch 

...   .019     " 


Taking  the   stretching   loads,    expressed   in   some   coa- 
venicnt  scale  of  lengths,  as  ordinates,  and  the  correspond- 
ing    elongations     similarly 
expressed,   as    abscissie,    a 
series    of    points    may    be 
.........     located  as  just  explained, 

^_      I /^ and  through  these  a  smooth 

line  may  be  drawn.  In- 
J        ■       ■/•       "         ■  spection  of  the  curve  thus 

produced  (Fig,  413)  will 
show  at  a  glance  what 
couid  be  obtained  from  the 
figures  only  on  more  ex- 
lifi  4ia,  tended  analysis.     The  law, 

"  Elongation  is  propor- 
tional to  the  load  applied,"  is  seen  immediately,  from  the 
nature  of  the  cur\-e. 

Had  the  curve  turned  continuously  more  and  more 
toward  either  the  X  or  the  Y  a-tis,  showing  in  one  case  a 
progressive  increase,  in  the  other  a  progressive  decrease  in 
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elongation  with  increase  of  load,  or  had,  at  any  time,  a 
sudden  change  from  the  conditions  which  had  previously 
existed  occurred,  these  factors  would  have  been  brought  to 
the  attention  as  quickly. 

When  also,  as  here,  the  great  majority  of  points  lie  along 
a  straight  line  (or,  as  in  some  cases,  along  a  smooth  curve), 
any  experimental  errors  of  measurement  (as  in  the  elonga- 
tions for  loads  of  10  and  25  lbs.),  will  be  shown  at  once  by 
the  fact  that  these  points  Ue  slightly  off  the  line.  In  all 
such  cases,  the  curve  should  be  drawn  as  nearly  as  may  be 
through  all  points,  and  leaving  as  many  points  on  one  side 
as  on  the  other. 

The  student  must  in  all  cases  use  his  judgment  in  draw- 
ing the  curve  and  consider  the  conditions  of  the  experi- 
ment and  the  general  physical  law  illustrated. 

It  is  not  necessary,  and  indeed  often  not  advisable,  that 
ordinates  and  abscissae  be  expressed  in  the  same  scale.  Of 
course,  for  the  same  curve  all  abscissae  must  be  in  one 
scale,  and  all  ordinates  in  one  scale.  In  general,  the  scale 
adopted  should  be  that  most  convenient  for  the  particular 
values  which  will  at  the  same  time  give  a  curve  as  large 
as  the  paper  will  permit. 

One,  two,  five,  or  ten  units  to  a  square  will  be  found  the 
best.  Avoid  the  use  of  three  or  seven  units  per  square, 
or  other  inconvenient  subdivisions. 


GENERAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  CURVE  SHEETS 

(1)  The  curve  must  be  done  neatly  in  India  ink. 

(2)  Heavy  Unes  one  inch  in  from  the  margin  on  the 
ruled  portion  are  to  be  taken  as  axes,  except  where  all  the 
paper  is  necessary  for  the  curve.  The  origin,  i.e.,  the  in- 
tersection of  vertical  and  horizontal  axes,  should  be  at  the 
lower   left-hand   corner.     The   paper   may   be   used    with 
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either  longer  or  shorter  side  as  vertical  axis,  according  to 
needs  of  the  curve. 

(3)  The  scale  on  which  the  curve  is  plotted  should 
be  so  selected  as  to  make  the  curve  as  large  as  pos- 
sible. 

(4)  Each  axis  should  be  marked  with  the  quantity  which 
it  represents,  and  with  the  unit  in  which  these  quantities 
are  expressed,  e.g.,  "  loads  in  pounds  per  square  inch,'* 
"  elongations  in  inches,"  etc.  These  titles  should  be  let- 
tered upon  the  ruled  paper  between  margin  and  axes, 

(5)  Eact  half-inch  line  along  both  vertical  and  horizontal 
axes  should  be  marked  with  the  value  which  it  represents. 
No  other  figures  are  to  be  used  in  locating  the  curve. 

(6)  The  points  fixing  the  curve  are  to  be  located  by  a 
small  dot  around  which  is  drawn  a  small  circle  with  a  pair 
of  dividers. 

(7)  The  curve  should  usually  be  a  smooth  line  drawn  as 
nearly  as  possible  through  all  points.  It  will  represent  the 
most  probable  value  of  the  observations,  and  any  single 
point  lying  at  a  distance  on  either  side  of  the  line  will 
usually  be  a  result  of  error  in  observations.  Of  course 
judgment  must  be  used  in  drawing  this  conclusion,  and 
the  conditions  of  the  experiment  and  the  nature  of  the 
related  quantities  of  the  curve  must  always  be  taken  into 
account. 

(8)  The  name  of  the  student  and  the  date  should  be 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet,  at  the  right,  in  small 
letters. 

(9)  The  title  of  the  curve  should  be  stated  in  the  lower 
right-hand  portion  of  the  curve  sheet  unless  this  interferes 
with  the  curve;  in  which  case  the  lower  left-hand  or  the 
upper  right-hand  portion  should  be  used. 

(10)  If  more  than  one  curve  is  drawn  on  the  same  paper 
for  comparison,  etc.,  use  the  same  origin  and  scales  for  alL 
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Distinguish  the  curves  by  the  title  printed  along  the  curve, 
or  by  lines  of  diflferent  colors. 

(11)  All  titles,  explanations,  etc.,  must  be  in  lettering, 
and  no  handwriting  should  appear  upon  the  curve  sheet. 


THE  EQUATION  OF  A  STRAIGHT  LINE 

It  is  often  desired  to  find  the  equation  that  corresponds 
to  a  given  Une  (straight  or  curved)  plotted  on  squared 
paper.  In  this  course  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  obtain 
the  equation  of  a  curved  line.  A  simple  method  for  the 
equation  of  a  straight  line  follows: 

Let  AB,  Fig.  414,  be  a  line  plotted  as  usual  on  the  axes 
OX  and  OY,  and  meeting  the  axis  of  Y  at  the  point  A. 
(If  the  Une  as  first  drawn 
does  not  cut  the  axis  of 
Y  it  must  be  extended  till 
it  does  so.) 

At  the  point  A  draw  a 
line  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
X,  Choose  any  point  on 
the  Une  as  P2,  and  draw 
its  ordinate  t/2.  ^2  is  the 
abscissa  of  this  point.  We  desire  to  obtain  an  equation 
that  will  give  us  the  relation  between  the  abscissa  and 
the  ordinate  for  this  and  every  other  point  on  this  line. 

We  notice  first  that  the  ordinate  1/2  equals  the  intercept 
OA  on  the  Y  axis,  plus  P2O2,  or 


p 

y 

p*^.-^"'^^ 

I^"^ 

^ —         IDi 

— —-——-- - 

P» 

|Yi 

~1'* 

Ya 

0                     l^i 

X, 

Fia.  414. 


Also, 


^2  =  0/1+^2^^2. 
1/1  =OA-f  PiDi, 

T/3=OA-fP3£>3, 


and  so  on  for  every  point  on  the  line. 
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The  value  of  the  intercept  OA  may  now  be  read  from 
the  curve.  Suppose  in  the  given  case  OA  =8.  Next  read 
from  the  curve  values  of  the  aUiiyde  and  base  of  any  tri- 
angle whose  hypothenuse  is  some  part  of  the  line  AB.  These 
values  are  to  be  expressed  in  units  of  the  respective  scales 
used  in  plotting  X  and  Y  and  not  as  actual  lengths  in 
inches.    The  triangle  AP2D2  will  serve.    Suppose  P2D2"'4 

P2D2 
and  ilD2  — 10  in  the  ^ven  case.    Then     .  _    ",4.    But 

AD2 

AD2'=X2,  therefore  P2Z)2  ■■  .4x2. 

If  wc  had  used  other  triangles  we  should  have  obtained 

the  same  ratio  between  altitude  and  base,  and  thus, 

PiDi  =  .4xi, 

P2D2  =  .4X2, 

P3D3  =  .4x3. 

Or,  in  words,  we  may  now  say  that  any  ordinate  equals 
the  intercept  on  the  Y  axis  plus  .4  of  the  abscissa  for  the 
Hiune  pi>int.  I-«t  x  and  y  be  the  coordinates  of  any  paint 
on  the  line  AB;  then 

t/=8  +  .4x, 

which  is  the  equation  desired. 

The  ratio         "  is  sometimes  called  the  dope  of  the  line. 

We  nmy  now  state  the  general  rule  as  follows: 
HiiLK. — The  equation  of  a  straight  line  is  formed  by 
putting;  //  ei]ual  to  the  intercept  on  the  axis  of  Y  plus 
the  »\oYH}  times  j.     If  intercept =a,  and  slope  (ratio)  =m, 
we  have, 

j/=a-f  wix. 
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Note. — ^The  student  will  notice  that  the  equation  just 
given  is  perfectly  general.  If  the  line  cuts  the  axis  of  Y 
below  the  origin,  the  intercept  will  be  a  negative  term  and 
the  equation  will  be  of  the  form  y=  —a  +  mx.  If  the  line 
slopes  so  that  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  abscissa  causes 
a  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  ordinate,  then  m  will  be  a 
negative  quantity,  y—a  —  mx.  It  is  possible,  of  course, 
that  both  o  and  m  may  be  negative  at  the  same  time,  as 
t/=  —  o— 771X.  The  student  should  draw  and  consider  care- 
fully lines  to  illustrate  each  case. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Locate  following  points: 

Point.                          Abscissa.                       Ordinate, 
(a)   5   3 

(6)  7  10 

(c)  5  8 

(d)  0  12 

(c)  5  5 

(!)  9  0 

2.  Measure  carefully  the  lengths  of  9  ins.,  7  ins.,  5  ins., 
3  ins.,  respectively  in  metric  units.  Make  each  measure- 
ment three  times,  using  different  parts  of  the  scale.  Why? 
Take  the  average  of  the  three  readings  and  \Aoi  a  curve, 
using  inches  as  ordinates  and  the  corresponding  number 
of  centimeters  as  abscissse. 

The  curve  will  pass  through  the  origin  or  zero-point  of 
each  scale.    Why? 
From  your  curve  find  the  value  of  1  inch  in  centimeters. 
What  is  the  true  value?     What  is  your  per  cent  of  error? 

3.  A  determination  of  the  relation  of  bending  of  beam  to 
load  g^ve  following  results: 
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homia.  Defleetinia. 

10  IbB 0.05  inch. 

20  "  0.10  " 

30  "  0.15  ** 

40  "  0.21  ** 

60  "  0.25  ** 

60  "  0.29  ** 

70  "  0.35  " 

■ 

Plot  curve  showing  relation  of  deflection  to  load,  umng 
loads  as  ordinates. 

4.  Plot  a  straight  line  such  that  it  shall  gain  3  units  of 
absciss®  for  every  unit  gained  as  ordinates. 

5.  A  determination  of  Boyle's  Law  gave  the  following 
data: 

Pressure.                                             Volume  of  Gas. 
82.1 12.03 

88.2 11.20 

96.2 10.26 

105.5 9.35 

118.9 8.31 

135.5 7.29 

160.1 6.17 


Plot  the  curve  of  above  values,  using  pressures  as  ordi- 
nates. 

6.  A  determination  showing  the  effect  of  length  of  a  beam 
upon  its  stiffness  gave  the  following  data: 

Length.  Deflection. 

10  inches 005  inch 

20   "   035  " 

30   "   120  " 

40   "   ^5  •* 
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Plot  curve  showing  relation  of  deflections  to  length, 
using  deflections  as  abscissa). 

7.  The  area  of  a  circle  varies  with  square  of  its  diameter. 
Plot  a  curve  to  show  relation  of  area  to  diameter  in  circle 
whose  successive  diameters  are  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6.  Use 
diameters  as  ordinates. 

8.  What  is  the  equation  of  the  line  which  cuts  the  axis 
of  y  at  a  point  3.4  above  the  origin  and  which  rises  5  units 
for  every  8  of  horizontal  distance? 

9.  If  the  intercept  of  a  line  is  .56  and  its  slope  is  2.58, 
what  is  its  equation? 

10.  A  line  has  two  points  whose  coordinates  are  (8.5) 
and  (3.1).     Plot  the  line  and  obtain  its  equation. 

11.  What  is  the  slope  of  a  line  if  its  intercept  is  4  and 
a:  =  12  when  t/=6.8? 

12.  The  slope  of  a  certain  line  is  .532,  and  it  passes 
through  the  origin.  What  is  the  ordinate  of  a  point  on 
this  line  whose  abscissa  is  2.3? 

13.  Write  the  equation  of  the  following  lines,  a  =  inter- 
cept and  m= slope. 

* 

(a)  a =5,  m=     .13. 

(6)  a=-5,  m=  3. 

(c)  a  =-2.3,  m=     .70. 

(cO  o  =  3,  m  =  —  .68. 

(e)   a  =—2.5,  m=— .45. 

14.  Draw  a  sketch  to  show  the  general  character  of  each 
of  the  lines  described  in  Problem  13. 
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SIMPLE  TRIGONOMETRIC  FUNCTIONS 

Let  ABCj  Fig.  415,  be  any  given  angle,  and  let  P  be  any 
point  on  the  line  BC,  From  P  draw  PN  perpendicular  to 
the  side  BA,  thus  forming  the  right-angled  triangle  PNB. 
Suppose  we  measure  BP  and 
find  it  to  be  10  inches  long  and 
PN  and  find  it  to  be  5.05  inches 
long.     Then 


PA'      5.05 

= -.505. 

BP       10 


Now  let  us  choose  another  point  on  BC,  as  P',  draw  the 

perpendicular  P'A"  and  measure  lines  BP'  and  P'A^'.      If 

BP^  is  J  as  long  as  BP,  or  8  inches,  then  P'iV'  will  be  f 

P'N' 
as  long  as  PN,  or  5.05x4  =  4.04  inches.     The  ratio ^  = 

=  .505  or  the  same  as  that  of  PN  to  BP.     So  we  might 


4.04 
~8~ 


choose  any  point  on  BC  and  always  obtain  the  same  ratio 

of  the  perpendicular  to  the  hyj)othenuse  so  long  as  we  use 

the  same  angle  ABC. 

BN      . 
Similarly,   -y^j^   gives   a   second    constant   ratio    for    the 


BP 


PN 


given  angle,  and  — —  a  third,  all  of  which  are  indeixjndent 

of  the  position  of  P  and  dependent  only  on  the  angle  ABC, 

PN 

If  the  angle  ABC  be  changed,  then  the  ratios  -— •   etc., 

will  have  new  values,  but  these  again  will  be  the  same, 
no  matter  where  P  is  taken  on  the  line  BC.  Each  angle 
thus  has  a  certain  number  of  constant  ratios  amoii";  which 
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are  the  three  here  given,  and  these  ratios  are  given  distin- 
guishing names. 

PN 

The  ratio  — —  is  called  the  sine  of  the  angle  ABC, 

BN 

The  ratio  — -—  is  called  the  cosine  <  f  the  angle  ABC 

PN 

The  ratio  -— r  is  called  the  tangent  cf  the  angle  ABC, 

Definitions. — I^t  5  be  an  angle  (not  the  right  angle)  of 
a  right-angled  triangle.  The  sine  of  the  angle  B  is  the 
ratio  of  the  side  opposite  the  angle  to  the  hypothenuse  of 
the  triangle. 

The  cosine  of  the  angle  B  is  the  ratio  of  the  side  adja- 
cent the  angle  to  the  hypothenuse  of  the  triangle. 

The  tangent  of  the  angle  B  is  the  ratio  of  the  side  oppo- 
site to  the  side  adjacent. 

In  calculations,  sine,  cosine,  and  tangent  are  always 
written  for  brevity,  sin,  cos,  tan.  Thus,  sin  30°  =  .500; 
cos  45°  =  .707 ;   tan  50°  =  1 . 1 9. 

The  values  of  these  ratios  have  been  calculated  for  all 
angles,  and  are  given  in  what  are  called  tables  of  trigono- 
metric functions.  Such  tables,  with  the  values  carried  out 
to  three  decimals,  will  be  found  on  the  following  page. 
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TRIGONOMETRIC  FUNCTIONS 

A 

Sin. 

C08. 

Tan. 

A 

&n. 

Cos. 

Tan. 

0 

.000 

1.000 

.000 

1 

.017 

.999 

.017 

46 

.719 

.695 

1.04 

2 

.035 

.999 

.035 

47 

.731- 

.682 

1.07 

3 

.052 

.999 

.052 

48 

.743 

.669 

1.11 

4 

.070 

.998 

.070 

49 

.755 

.650 

1.15 

6 

.087 

.996 

.087 

50 

.766 

.643 

1.19 

6 

.105 

.995 

.105 

51 

.777 

.629 

1.23 

7 

.122 

.993 

.123 

52 

.788 

.616 

1.28 

8 

.139 

.990 

.141 

53 

.799 

.602 

1.33 

9 

.156 

.988 

.158 

64 

.809 

.588 

1.38 

10 

.174 

.985 

.176 

55 

.819 

.574 

1.43 

11 

.191 

.982 

.194 

56 

.829 

.559 

1.48 

12 

.208 

.978 

.213 

57 

.839 

.545 

1.54 

13 

.225 

.974 

.231 

58 

.848 

.530 

1.60 

14 

.242 

.970 

.249 

59 

.857 

.515 

1.66 

15 

.259 

.966 

.268 

60 

.866 

.500 

1.73 

16 

.276 

.961 

.287 

61 

.875 

.485 

1.80 

17 

.292 

.956 

.306 

62 

.883 

.469 

1.8S 

18 

.309 

.951 

.325 

63 

.891 

.454 

1 .  96 

19 

.326 

.946 

.344 

64 

.898 

.438 

2.05 

20 

.342 

.940 

.364  i 

65 

.906 

.423 

2.14 

21 

.358 

.934 

.384 

66 

.914 

.407 

2  25 

22 

.375 

.927 

.404 

67 

.921 

.391 

2.36 

23 

.391 

.921 

.424 

68 

.927 

.375 

2.48 

24 

.407 

.914 

.445 

69 

.934 

.358 

2  61 

25 

.423 

.906 

.466 

70 

.940 

.342 

2.75 

26 

.438 

.898 

.488 

71 

.946 

.326 

2.90 

27 

.454 

.891 

.510 

72 

.951 

.309 

3.08 

28 

.469 

.883 

.  532 

73 

.956 

.292 

3.27 

29 

.485 

.875 

.554 

74 

.961 

.276 

3.49 

30 

.500 

.866 

.577 

75 

.966 

.259 

3.73 

31 

.515 

.857 

.601 

76 

.970 

.242 

4.01 

32 

.  530 

.848 

.625 

77 

.974 

.225 

4  33 

33 

.545 

.839 

.649 ; 

78 

.978 

.208 

4.70 

34 

.  559 

.829 

.675  1 

79 

.982 

.191 

5.14 

35 

.574 

.819 

.700 

80 

.985 

.174 

5.67 

36 

.588 

.809 

.727 

81 

.988 

.156 

6.31 

37 

.602 

.799 

.754 

82 

.990 

.139 

7.12 

38 

.616 

.788 

.781 

83 

.993 

.122 

8  14 

39 

.629 

.777 

.810 

84 

.995 

.105 

9.51 

40 

.643 

.766 

.839 

85 

.996 
.998 

.087 

11.43 

41 

.656 

.755 

.869 

86 

.070 

14.30 

42 

.669 

.743 

.900 

87 

.999 

.052 

19.  as 

43 

.682 

.731 

.933 

88 

.999 

.035 

28.64 

44 

.695 

.719 

.966  ! 

89 

.999 

.017 

57.28 

45 

.707 

.707 

1.000  . 

90 

1.000 

.000 

Infinity 
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TYPICAL  VALUES  OF  B  AND  H  FOR  DIFFERENT  IRONS 

(From  Caldwell's  "Electrical  Problems") 


BinOauases. 

H  in  Gaiuses. 

Sheet  Steel. 

Caat  Steel. 

Wrought  Iron. 

Cast  Iron. 

3,000 

1.3 

2.8 

2.0 

5.0 

3,500 

1.^ 

3.1 

2.2 

6.5 

4,000 

1.6 

3.4 

2.5 

8.5 

4,500 

1.7 

3.7 

2.7 

11.0 

5,000 

1.9 

3.9 

3.0 

14.5 

5,500 

2.1 

4.2 

3.2 

18.5 

6,000 

2.3 

4.5 

3.5 

24.0 

6,500 

2.4 

4.8 

3.7 

30.0 

7,000 

2.6 

5.1 

4.0 

38.5 

7,500 

2.8 

5.4 

4.2 

49.0 

8,000 

3.0 

5.8 

4.5 

60.0 

8,500 

3.2 

6.1 

4.7 

74 

9,000 

3.5 

6.5 

5.0 

89 

9,500 

3.7 

7.0 

5.3 

106 

10,000 

3.9 

7.5 

5.6 

124 

10,500 

4.1 

8.2 

6.0 

144 

11,000 

4.4 

9.0 

6.5 

166 

11,500 

4.7 

11.2 

7.2 

191 

12,000 

5.0 

11.5 

7.9 

222 

12,500 

5.5 

13.7 

8.9 

255 

13,000 

6.0 

16.0 

10.0 

290 

13,500 

7.0 

18.0 

13.0 

328 

14,000 

9.0 

21.5 

15.0 

369 

14,500 

12.0 

27.0 

18.5 

15,000 

15.5 

32.0 

25.0 

15,500 

20.0 

40.0 

35.0 

16,000 

27.0 

49.0 

49.0 

16,500 

37.5 

60.0 

69.0 

- 

17,000 

52.5 

74.0 

93.0 

17,500 

70.0 

93.0 

120 

18,000 

92.0 

115 

152 

18,500 

119 

139 

186 

19,000 

149 

175 

229 

19,500 

189 

226 

277 

20,000 

232 

285 

20,500 

277 

21,000 

327 

21,500 

383 

22,000 

441 

22,500 

498 

23,000 

555 

23,500 

612 

24.000 

669 

24,500 

726 

25.000 

783 

k 
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Material  (Commercial). 


Aluminum 

Copf)er,  amiealed 

Copper,  hard  drawn 

Iron,  annealed 

Iron,  E.  B.  B.  (Roebling) 

German  silver 

Manganin 

lA(Boker).  soft 

lA(Boker),  hard 

Advance  (Driver-Harris). 


Resistiv  ity  *  Ohms 

per  Mil-Foot 

at  20"  C. 

Temperature  Ck>effi> 
cient  of  Resistance  «• 

Increase  per  degree  C. 

Resistjuice  at  0° 

17.4 

.00435 

10.4 

.0042 

10.65 

90 

.005 

64 

.0046 

114  to  276 

.00025 

250  to  450 

.00001 

283 

.000005 

300 

-.00001 

294 

.00000 

RESISTANCE  OF  SOFT  OR  ANNEALED  COPPER  WIRE 


Ohms 

Ohmd 

B.  AS. 

Diameter 

Area  in 
Circular 

Per 
10()0  Ft. 

B.  &S. 

Diameter 

Area  in 
Circular 

Per 

100()  Ft. 

Gauge. 

in  Mils,  d. 

Mils.  rf». 

at  20°  C. 
or68°F. 

Gauge. 

in  Mils,  d. 

Mils.  d^. 

at  20°  C. 
or  68°  F. 

0000 

460.00 

211,600 

.04893 

21 

28.462 

810.10 

12.78 

000 

409.64 

167,810 

.06170 

22 

25.347 

642.40 

16  12 

00 

364 . 80 

133,080 

.07780 

23 

22.571 

509.45 

20.32 

0 

324 . 86 

105,530 

.09811 

24 

20.100 

404.01 

25.63 

25 

17.900 

320.40 

32.31 

1 

289 . 30 

83,694 

.1237 

26 

15.940 

254.10 

40.75 

2 

257 . 63 

66,373 

.1560 

27 

14.195 

201 . 50 

51.38 

3 

229.42 

52,634 

.  1967 

28 

12.641 

159.79 

64.79 

4 

204.31 

41,742 

.2480 

29 

11.257 

126.72 

81.70 

5 

181.94 

33,102 

.3128 

30 

10.025 

100.50 

103.0 

6 

162.02 

26,250 

.3944 

31 

8 .  928 

79.70 

129.9 

7 

144 . 28 

20,816 

.4973 

32 

7.950 

63.21 

163.8 

8 

129.49 

16,509 

.6271 

33 

7 .  080 

50.13 

206.6 

9 

114.43 

13,094 

.7908 

34 

6 .  305 

39.75 

260.5 

10 

101.89 

10,381 

.9972 

35 

5.615 

31.52 

328.4 

11 

90.742 

8.234.0 

1 .  257 

36 

5.000 

25.00 

414.2 

12 

80.808 

6.529.9 

1 .  586 

37 

4.453 

19.82 

522.2 

13 

71.961 

5,178.4 

1.999 

38 

3 .  965 

15.72 

658.5 

14 

64.084 

4,106.8 

2.521 

39 

3.531 

12.47 

830.4 

15 

57 . 0()8 

3,256.7 

3.179 

40 

3.145 

9.89 

1047 

16 

50.820 

2,582.9 

4 .  009 

17 

45.257 

2,048.2 

5.055 

IS 

40.303 

1,624.3 

(> .  374 

19 

35.890 

1.288.1 

8 .  03S 

20 

31. 961 

1,021.5 

10.14 

.\rrEM)ix 
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TABLE  OF  (\\KUVI.\(i  CA1'\(ITV   OF   W  lUFS 
(N.vTioxvL  ELKcTiih;  Codf) 

The  following  table,  showing  the  allowiiblc  carryin*;  capacity  of 
copper  wires  and  cables  of  9vS  i>er  cent  conductivity,  according  to  the 
standard  adopted  by  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Enj^inoers, 
must  be  followed  in  placing  interior  conductors. 

(For  insulated  aluminum  wire,  the  safe  carrying  capacity  is  S4  per 
cent  of  that  given  in  the  following  tables  for  copper  wire  with  the 
same  kind  of  insulation.) 


B.  &S. 
Gauge. 

Table  A. 

Rubber 

Insulation. 

Amperes. 

Table  B. 

Of  her 

Insulations, 

Amperes. 

1 
Circular  Mils. 

I 

Table  A. 
Rubber 
Insulation, 
Amper 

Table  B. 

Otl.T 

Insuhi  ions, 
.Amperes. 

18 

3 

5 

200,000 

200 

300 

16 

6 

8 

'      300,000 

270 

400 

14 

12 

16 

,      400,000 

330 

500 

12 

17 

23, 

500,000 

390 

590 

10 

24 

32 

600.000 

450 

()80 

8 

33 

46 

700,000 

500 

760 

6 

46 

65 

800,000 

550 

840 

5 

54 

77 

900,000 

600 

920 

4 

65 

02 

l,(M)0,00() 

(»50 

1,000 

3 

76 

110 

;   1,100.000 

690 

1,080 

2 

90 

131 

1,200.000 

730 

1.150 

1 

107 

156 

1,30(),(K)0 

770 

1,220 

0 

127 

185 

1,U)0,0(H) 

810 

1.290 

00 

150 

220 

1,500.000 

850 

1,360 

000 

177 

262 

^   1,6(X),00() 

S90 

1,430 

0000 

210 

312 

'  1,700,000 

930 

l,4tK) 

1.800,(K)() 

970 

1.550 

l,iMK),000 

1,010 

1,610 

2,000,(KK) 

1 

1,050 

1,670 

The  lower  limit  is  specified  for  rublwr-covered  wires  to  prevent 
gradual  deterioration  of  the  high  insulations  by  the  heat  of  the  wires, 
but  not  from  fear  of  igniting  the  insulation.  The  ([uestion  of  tlrop 
is  not  taken  into  consideration  in  the  above  tables. 

The  carrying  capacity  for  No.  16  and  \o.  18  13.  &  S.  gauge  wire  is 
given,  but  no  smaller  than  No.  14  is  to  be  used. 
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INDEX 


Abscissa,  definition  of,  529 
Action  within  annature  of  genera- 
tor, 170 
of  motor,  205 
Ageing  of  magnets,  19 
Alternating  current,  430 
circuits,  general  law  for,  .473 
parallel,  current  and  voltage 
relation  in,  480 
summary  of  relations. in,  491 
series,    combined     reactance 

in,  479 
combinwl  resistance  in,  479 
voltage  across,  475 
s«uramary  of  relations  in,  491 
current,  average  value  of,  443 
effective  value  of,  444 
computation  of,  442 
curves,  adding  of,  482 
E.M.F.,  average  value  of,  441 
effective  value  of,  445 
instantaneous  value  of,  439 
hydraulic  analogy,  431 
inductive  reactance,  454 
lagging  current,  450 

curve  of,  454 
leading  current,  452 
phase  relation  of  current  and 

voltage,  446 
power,  492 

measiu^cment  of,  407 
summary  of  current  and  voltage 

relation,  491 
vector  diagrams  of,  435 
wattless  component  of,  496 


Alternating    current     machines, 
generator,  armature  wind- 
ings, 513 
computation  of  brush  potential, 

501 
elementary  form,  161 ,  432 
fotatihg  annature,  515 
rotating  field,  506,  507 
three-phase,  510 
'  two-phase,  509 
motors,  induction,  496,  497 

power  factor  gl,  487 
rotary  condenser,  515 
synchronous,  515 
power  factor  of  as  a  rotary 
condenser,  515 
Ammeter,  401 
connection  of,  in  circuit,  70 
electro-dynamometer  type,  404 
hot-wire  type,  403 
permanent  magnet,  406 
principle  of  operation  of  Weston 

type,  27 
resistance  of,  72,  401 
solenoidal  type,  401 
siunmary  of  types,  416 
Thomson    inclined     coil    type, 

403 
two-coil  tyi)e,  404 
Weston  type,  406 
Ampere,  definition  of,  37,  335 
Ampere-turns,  defirition  of,  132 

computation  of,  132 
Angle  of  lead,  on  generator,  174 

on  motor,  206 
.\node,  333 

547 


548 
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Arc   lamps,   ballasting   resist  unco 
in,  375 
distribution  of  illumination  of, 

373 
operation  of  D.C.,  375 
regulating  coil  in.  370 
Armature  paths,  177 
Ai mature  reaction,  of  generator, 
170 
of  motor,  205 
Annature     resistance,     of     D.C\ 

generator,  176 
Astatic  galvanometer,  3S8 
Average    value  of   A.C.    current, 

443 
Average  value  of  Fi.M.F.,441 
Axis  of  commutation,  of  genera- 
tor, 173 
of  motor,  205 
Axis  of  least  sparking,  of  genera- 
tor. 172 
of  motor,  206 
Ayrton  shunt,  393 

B 

B  (flux  density),  131.  140 

table  of  typioal  values,  5)1 
Backwani  load  of  l)nisli(\s.  2()(> 
Balanced  thn'o-wirc  system.  1.M2 
Ballasting  resistanre  in  arc  lamps, 

375 
Ballistic     galvanometer,     use     in 

mousuring  capacity.  311 
Battery,  321  (^rr  Storage  Battery) 
booster  us.*^!!  with.  352 
capacity  of  load  battery.  343 
care  of  storage  battery.  342 
chemical  action  of,  340 
discharge  rate,  343 
drv,  325 
eflioioncy  of  lead  battery,  337, 

33S 
KM.V.  of.  325 
floating  battery,  353 
internal  resistance  of,  347 
terminal  voltage  of,  337 
troubles,  312 
Bolometer,  308 


Booster,  351 

Bound  charges,  303 

Bridge,  Wheat  stone,  107 

niethod  of  measuring  capacity, 
312 

Brush  potential,  50 

computation  of,  in  \.C.  genera- 
tors, 501 

Building  up  of  generator  voltage, 
183 

C 

C^andle-foot,  see  Foot-candle 
Candle  power,  365 

measurement  of,  368 
Capacity,  300 

measurement  of,  311 

of  aerial  twin  wires,  310 

of  plate  condens(»rs,  308 

of  sheathed  cables,  300 

of     telephone     and     telegraj)h 
cables,  308 

unit  of.  300 
Capacity  reactance,  450 

computation  of,  4(»5 
Carr>'ing  capacity  of  wires,  543 
Carb(»n  filament,  377 
CatlKxle,  333 
Chloride  accumulator  storage  bat- 

terv,  330 
Circuit -})roaker,  principle  of  <jjx'ra- 

tion  of,  32 
Circuit,  magnetic,  2 
Circular  mil,  0() 
Closed  circuit  cell,  328 
Coercive  force,  148 
Collecting  rings,  165 
Combined  im|K*danceof  s'Ties  A.C. 

circuits,  479 
Commercial  efficiencj'  of  generator, 
257 

of  motor,  258 
Commutating  pole  motor,  212 
Conunutator,  165 
Comparis(m   of   Edistm   auvl    lead 
types  of  storage  battery,  3.'>7 

of  generator  and  motor  charac- 
teristics, 223 
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Compass,  10 

action  of,  13 
Componsatin^  coil  of  wattino'a  r, 

41S 
Comj>oun(i  generator,  ISO 

motor,  221 
Condensers,  305 

in  parallel,  316 

in  series,  317 
Conduct  ance,  56 
Consequent  poles,  17 
Constant  current  generator,  ISl 
Control,  definition  of,  210 

of  current  in  circuits,  05 

of  motor  sjjeed,  210 
Cooper-Hewitt  lamp,  3S1 
Copper  loss,  in  I).(\  machine«<,  253 

in  generators,  ISS 
Core  magnetization,  in  armature 

of  generator,  170 
Core  type  transfonner,  27S 
Cosine,  defined,  539 
Coulomb,  37 
Counter  E.M.F.,  203 
Cumulative  compound  motor,  221 
C'urrent,  electric,  nature  of,  37 

computation  of.  4  42 

effective  value  of,  414 

in  A.  (\  circuits,  average  value 
of,  443 

in  armature  of  motor,  204 

miit  of,  37 
Current  carrying  capacity  of  wire, 

i>43 
Curves,  directions  for  plotting,  520 

equations  for  straight  line,  533 
Cycle,  164 

definition  of,  430 

D 

J-connection,  513 
Damping     of    electrical     instru- 
ments, 202 
D'Arsonval  galvanometer,  389 
Decade  bridge,  121 
Delta-connection,  513 
Depolarizer,  328 
Dial  bridge,  124 


Dielectric,  definition  of,  305 
[)(>\ver,  307 
stron^nli  of,  306 
DifToronco  in  potential.  3S 
DilTcrcntial  niotor.  221 
Direct  current,  hvdraulic  analo.j;y, 
39 
machines,  efTiciency  of,  252 
elementary  form   of   gt^nera- 

tor,  166 
resistance  of  armature,  176 
Direction,  of  K.M.F.  due  to  in- 
ductance. 275 
of  rotation  of  motor,  207 
Distribution  of  illumination  about 

a  lamp,  367 
Distributing      systems,       Edison 
three-wire,  241 
three-phase,  510 
two-ph:i.se,  505 
Drop  in  potential,  38 
Drum  annature,  169 
Dry  cell,  325 

K 

Eddy  current   loss  in  generator, 

1S9 
Edison  storage  battery,  354 

chemical  action  of,  355 

comparison    with     lead     ty|x>, 
357 

physical  changes  of,  356 
Eclison  three-wire  system,  241 
Effective  value  of  A.C.  current,  1 4 1 

of  E.M.F.,  445 
Effect  of  magnetic  field  on  ma;;- 

net,  12 
Efficiencv,  86 

commercial,  257,  258 

depends  on  voltiige  of  genera- 
tor, 232 

electrical,  257 

of  D.C.  machines,  252 

of  lamps,  88 

of  transmission,  87 
Efficiency  of  generators,  257 

of  motors,  258 
Electric  batterv,  324 
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Electric  car  control,  220 

Electrical  charge,  303 

Electrical  efficiency  of  generators, 

257 
Electrical  equivalent  of  heat,  84 
Electricity,  negative,  303 

positive,  303 
Electrochemical  equivalent,  331 

table  of.  332 
Electro-dynamometers,  404 
Electrolysis,  331 

of  metal  water  mains,  etc.,  335 
Electrolyte,  325 
Electromagnetic    induction,    159, 

324 
Electromagnets,  31 
Electromotive  force  (E.M.F.),  50 
Electroplating,  333 
Electrotpying,  334 
E.M.F.,  direction  of  induced,  160 

effective  value  of  A.C,  445 

induced,  269 
End  cell  control,  349 
Energy,  electrical  and  heat,  81 
Equation  for  straight  Une,  533 
Equator  of  magnets,  2 
Equivalent  values,  table  of  elec- 
trical, mechanical,  and  heat 
units,  544 
Excitation  of  generator  field,  179 


Fall    of    potential    method     for 

measuring  resistance,  106 
Farad,  300 

Faure  type  storage  battery,  338 
Feeders'^  237 

Field  excitation  of  generator,  179 
Field,  distribution  about  magnet,  4 

intensity,  3 

magnetic,  3 
Field  within  a  coil,  130 
Filament  of  incandescent     lamps, 

377 
Flaming  arcs,  374 
Flat-compounded  generator,  1S7 
Flur  {<}>),  3 
Flux  density,  9, 131, 140 


Foot-candlo,  365 
Foot-pound,  SO 

Force  on  wire  in  magnetic  field,  199 
Forward  lead  of  brushes,  206 
Foucault  currents,  sec  Eddy  cur- 
rents 
Frequency,  definition  of,  430 

G 

Galvanometer,  387 

astatic,  388 

Ayrton  universal  shunt,  393 

ballistic,  397   , 

constant,  118 

control,  389 

damping,  389,  390 

D'Arsonval,  389 

dead  beat,  389 

sensibility  of,  395 

shunts,  391 

sine,  388 

working  constant  of,  395 
Gauss,  3 

General  law  for  A.C.  circuits,  473 
Generator,  field  excitation,  179 

A.C.  single  coil,  432 

effect  of  running  unlike  in  paral  - 
lei,  249 

field,  3 

losses  in,  188 

resistance  of  D.C.  armature,  17(> 

types,  179 

voltage,   relation  to  efficiency 
of  transmission,  232 
Generator  effect  in  motors,  203 
Cjcnerator  voltage,  effect  on  sixe  of 

conductor,  235 
Gilbert,  153 

Gould  storage  battery,  339 
Gra\'ity  control  of  solenoidal  gal- 
vanometer, 401 
Grid  of  storage  battery,  338 

H 

H  (magnetizing  force),  131,  140 
//,  table  of  t}*pical  values,  541 
Hand  rule,  for  generators,  160 
for  motors,  207 
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Heat  equivalent  of  electricity,  8-4 
Heat  units,   table  of  equivalent 

values,  544 
Henry,  289 
Hysteresis,  147 

constants,  lt52 

curve,  148 

loops   for  hard  and   annealed 
iron.  140 

loss,  computation  of,  150 

Steinmetz's  formula  for,  152 


l^R,  76 
Illumination  363 

distribution  of  about  a   lamp, 
367 

intensity  of,  365 

measurement    of   intensitv   of, 
370 

imit  of  intensity  of,  365 
Illuminometers,  370 
Impedance,  469 

of  parallel  combination,  4S6 
Incandescent  lamps,  377 

effect  of  voltage  variation  on 
candle-power  efficiency   and 
life  of,  378 
Induced  E.M.F.,  269 

amount  of,  161 

direction  of,  160 

due  to  inductance  direction  of, 
275 

in  D.C.  armature,  178 
Inductance,  a  propertv  of  circuit, 
287 

computation  of,  462 

definition,  462 

of  transmission  lines,  294 
Inductance,  269 

mutual,  272 
Induction,  coils,  272,  276 

curv'e,  143 

definition,  7 

electromagnetic,  159 

mutual,  209 
Induction  motor,  497 
Inductivity,  307 


Inductive  circuits,  power  in,  494 

Inductive  reactance,  454 
computation  of,  462 

Insulation   resist^ince    of    motor, 
measured  by  voltmeter  meth- 
od, 116 
of  covered  wire,  measurement 
of,  117 

Intensity  of  light,  365 

Inter  pole  motor,  212 

Ironalosses  in  D.C.  machines,  253 


Joule,  80 
Jump  spark,  276 

K 
Kilowatt,  73 
Kilowatt-hour,  79 
Kirehhoff's  laws,  246 


Lagging  current,  450 
lamination  of  cores,  189 
Lamps,  Cooper-Hewitt,  381 

mercury  arc,  381 

m.ethod  of  rating  incandescents, 
367 

Moore  tube,  383, 472 

Nemst,  380 

tantalum,  379 

timgsten,  379 
Law  of  inverse  squares,  366 
licad  of  brushes,,  generator,  174 
Leading  current,  452 

cause  of,  459 
Lenz's  law,  270,  275 
Light,  intensity,  365 

nature  of,  364 

waves  of,  364 
Light  flux,  365 
Lines  of  force,  2 

nature,  property  of,  5 
Local  action  in  lotteries,  329 
Locating  breaks  in  cable,  315 
Losses  in  D.C.  machines,  253  • 

m  generators,  188 
Luminous  aicS|  374 
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M 

/£,  140 

Magnetic  circuit.  2 

Magnetic  field,  24 

ai>out  coil,  29 

al>out  straight  wire,  24 

resultant    of   circular    field    in 
parallel  field,  25 

nile  for  direction  of.  25 

within  a  coil,  130 
Magnetic  force  equations,  14 
Magnetic  hoist,  31 
Magnetism,  definiton  of,  1 

molecular  theory,  18 
Magnetization,  three  stages  of,  144 

curve,  143 

of  armature  of  generator,  170 
Magnetization    of    armature,    in 

motors,  205 
Magnetizing  force,  131,  140 

definition,  S 
Magnetomotive  force,  133 
Magnets,  ageing  of,  11) 

definition  of,  1 

laws   of   attniction   and   repul- 
sion, 5 

pennancnt,  2,  17 

ririi^  magnets,  16 
Make  and  break  spark,  286 
Manganin,  use  in  ammeter  shunts, 

410 
Moan  horizontal  candle-power,  367 
Moan  si)herical  candle-power,  367 
Measurement  of  resistance,  105 
Measuring  instruments,  3S7 
Mechanical  efiiciency  of  motor,  258 
Mechanical    losses    in    D.C.    ma- 
chines. 253 
Mercury  arc  lamp,  381 
Mlio,  57 
Microfarad,  301 
Mil.  96 
Mil-foot,  07 
Millivolt  meters,  408 

conversion  into  ammeters,  40S 

conversion  into  voltmeter,  411 
Moore  tulxi,  383 

iJlumination  of  silk,  472 


Motor  effect  in  generators,  201 

Motor  field,  31 

Moi-or  rheostat,  aee  Starting  box 

Mutual  action  between  two  mag- 
nets, 13 

Mutual  Inductance,  computation 
of,  293 

Mutual  induction,  269,  272 

Multipolar  generators,  175 

Murray  loop,  113 

N 

Negative  plate,  325 

of  battery  cells,  325 
Nemst  lamp,  380 
Neutral  axis,  172 

of  motor,  205 
No  field  release,  212 
Non-inductive  coils,  33 
No  voltage  release,  214 

O 
Oersteil,  135 
Ohm,  39 
Ohm's  law,  46 

applications,  48 

for  A.('.  circuits,  473 

in  A.C.  circuits,  448 

metho<l  of  measuring  resistance, 
107 

of  magnetic  circuit,  135 
Open  circuit  cell,  329 
Ordinate,  definition  of,  529 
Over-compounded  generators,  187 
Overload  release,  215 


Parallel  A.C.  circuits,  current  and 

voltage  relations,  474 
Parallel  circuits,  52 

resistance,  voltage  and  current 

relation,  56 
Parallel    combinations    of    imUke 
generators    or     battery     cells, 

249 
Parallel  lighting  systems,  solution 

of,  59 
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Peltier  effects,  400 
Permeability,  140 
curve  of,  145 
definition  of,  6 
Permeability,  dependence  on  de- 
gree of   magnetisation,   141, 
144 
vs.  reluctance,  137 
Phase  angle,  432 
Phase,  definition  of,  430 
Photometer,  368 
Bunsen,  368 

Sharp-Millar  universal,  371 
Photometry,  363 

units  of,  365 
Plants   type  of   storage  battery, 

338 
Polarization,  328 
Positive  plate,  325 

of  battery  cell,  area,  343 
Post  office  bridge,  119 
Potential,     fall    of    along    wire, 
45 

meaning  of,  42 
Potentiometer,  423 

calibration  of  voltmeter,  426 
Power,  73 

computation  of,  74 
in  A.C.  circuits,  492 
in  inductive  circuits,  494 
lost  in  setting  up  Eddy  cur- 
rents, 202 
measured  in  A.C.  circuits,  497 
measurement  of,  by  ammeters 

and  voltmeters,  413 
necessary  to  drive  generators, 
201 
Power  factor,  494 
Power  losses  in  generator,  188 
Power  units,  table  of  equivalent 

values,  544 
Primary  cell,  324 
chemical  action  of,  326 
tests  of,  330 
Pressure,  electric,  38 
l^ulsating  current,  166 
^urve  of,  167 
P^.fTometer,  398 


R 

Reactance,  468 

capacity,  459 

capacity,  computation  of,  465 

inductive,  computation  of,  462 
Reactance,  inductive,  454 
Reaction  in  motor  armature,  205 
Refining  of  metals,  electrochem- 
ical, 334 
Regulating  coil  of  arc  lamps,  375 
Regulation,  definition,  210 
Relation  of  line  loss  to  generator 

voltage,  234 
Relation  of  size  of  conductor  to 

generator  voltage,  235 
Relation  of  voltage  of  generator  to 
efficiency  of  transmis8iou,232 
Reluctance,  R,  computation  of,  137 

definition  of,  135 
Remanence,  148 
Resistance  of  wire,  table  of,  542 
Resistance,  39 

in  a  circuit,  95 

laws  of  parallel,  56 

laws  of  series,  56 

methods  of  measuring,  105 

of  D.C.  armature,  176 

of  wire,  97 
Resistivity,  of  copper,  98 

of  other  metals,  99 

tabic  of,  542 
Reversing  direction  of  motor,  207 
Ring  armature,  169 
Rotary  condenser,  515 
Ruhmkorff  coils,  277 

S 
Saturation,  of  iron,  142 
Saturation  point,  142 
Screens,  magnetic,  S 
Secondary  cells,  324 
Self-excited  generators,  179 
Self  inductance,  effect  of  in  A.C, 

circuits,  294 
Self  inductance,  285 

cause  of,  280 

computation  of,  288 

unit  of,  289 
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Self  induction,  282 

Separately     excited     generators, 

179,  180 
Series  A.C.  circuits,  current  and 

voltage  relations,  474 
Series  circuits,  52 

resistance,  voltage  and  current 
relation,  53 
Series  generator,  180 
external    characteristic    curve, 
182 
Series  motor,  216 

comparison  with  shunt,  217 
Sliced  (at  no  load),  216 
starting  directions,  219 
torque  of,  217 

torque  speed  characteristics,  218 
Series-parallel,  control  oJ,  electric 

cars,  220 
Shell-type  transformers,  278 
Shunt  generator,  1S3 

control  of  voltage  of,  185 
external    characteristic    curve, 
185 
Shunt    motor,    comparison    with 
series.  217 
direction  for  starting  and  stop- 
ping, 216 
torque,  217 

torque     speed     characteristics, 
218 
Siemen's       electro-dynamometer, 

404 
Significant  figures,  526 
Sine  curve  of  alternating  E.M.F., 

163,  435 
Sine,  defined,  539 
Sine  galvanometer,  388 
Size  of  wire,  table  of,  542 
Slide  wire  bridge,  111 

use    in    iocatuig    cable    faults, 
112 
Sparking  of  motors,  206 
Sparkless  commutation,  of  genera- 
tor, 172 
of  motor,  206 
Specific  inductive  capacity,  307 
Specific  resistance,  98 


Speed  control,  of  shunt  motor,  210 
Speed  regulation,  of  shunt  motor, 

209 
"  Square  root  of  the  mean  squares '  * 

value  of  A.C.  current,  444 
Starting-lx)x,  need  of,  208 
Starting  resistance,  208 
Static  electricity,  303 
Step-up  transformers,  278 
Storage  batteries,  336 
construction,  338 
eflBciency,  336 
types,  338 
Storage  batteries,  unlike,  in  paral- 
lel, 249 
Storage    battery,  advantage  and 
disadvanta^  of,  348 
care  of  lead  cells,  342 
chemical     action     on     charge, 

341 
chemical    action   on  discharge, 

339 
comparison  of  lead  and  Eclison 

cells,  357 
curves  of  exide  cell,  346,  347 
Edison  type,  354 
electrolvte  for,  M4 
end-cell  control  of,  349 
floating  batteries,  352 
method  of  charging,  350 
normal  rate  of  charge  and  dis- 
charge, 343 
over-cliarge  and  over-discliarge, 

344 
rheostat  control  of,  349 
use  of  booster,  351 
use  on  constant  potential  line, 
348 
Storage  cell,  325 
Stow  device  for  control  of  motor 

speed,  211 
Straight  line,  equations  for,  533 
Stray  power.  252 

loss  in  shunt  generator,  254 
Strength  of  dielectric,  306 
Sucking  coils,  32 
Symbols,  of  electric  circuits,  39 
Svnchronous  motor,  515 
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Tangent,  defined,  539 
Tantalum  lamps,  379 
Temperature  coefficient  of  resist- 
ance, table  of,  542 
Tempeiature  coefficient  of  resist- 
ance, 99,  542 

coefficient    for    various    initial 
temperatures,  101 

of  alloys,  104 
Temperature,    measured    by    re- 
sistance, 103 
Terminal  voltage,  50 
Thermo-bolometer,  398 
Thermo-couple,  39S 
Thermo-electric  effects,  397 
Thermo-pile,  398 
Thomson  effects,  400 
Three-phase  distribution,  510 
ITiree-wire  system,  D.C.,  241 
Thumb  rule,  A.C.,  510,  518 

for  coil,  30 

for  wire,  25 
Torque,  199 

of  motors,  221 
Transformers,  278 
Trigonometric  functions  defined, 
538 

table  of  sin,  cos,  and  tan,  540 
Tungsten  lamps,  379 
Two-phase  distribution,  505 


U 


Unbalanced    three-wire    system, 

243 
Units,  table  of,  525 
Unit  field  strength,  11 
Unit  pole,  11 

relation  to  force  lines,  14 
Units,  conmiercial,  of  work,  79 
small,  of  work,  80 
standard  electncal,  61 
table  of  electrical,  mechanical, 
and  heat,  544 
Universal    galvanometer    shunt, 
393 


Useful  equations,  525 

Use  of  data  in  calculations.  527 


Variable  speed  motors,  211 
Varley  loop,  114 
Vector  diagram,  435 
Vector  sum,  475 
Volt,  38 

Voltage  of  generator  and  conse- 
quent line  loss,  234 
Voltage  regulation,  of  generator, 

184 
Voltameter,  335,  423 
Voltmeter,  411 
calibration  of  potential,  426 
connection  of,  71 
electrostatic,  412 
principles  of  operation,  Weston 

type,  27 
resistance  of,  72 
siunmary  of  types,  416 
Voltmeter-ammeter     method     of 

measuring  resistance,  107 
Voltmeter  method  of  measuring 
resistance,  116 


W 


Watt,  73 

W^att-hour  meter,  Thomson  inte- 
grating, 420 
Wattless  component,  496 
Wattmeter,  use  of,  78 

compensation  for  friction,  421 

compensation  in,  418 

creeping  of,  422 

electro-dynamometer,  417 

indicating,  417 

Thomson  integrating,  420 

Weston  type,  417 
Watt-second,  80 
Weston  D.C.  ammeters,  409 

\r.  ammeter,  402 

A.C.  voltmeter,  403 

D.C.  voltmeter,  411 

wattmeter,  4^7 
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Wheatstone  bridgo,  107 
ccmstruction  of  various  types, 

119 
instruction  for  use  of,  110 
slide-wire  form,  111 
use  in  locating  cable  faults,  112 
Wheatstone    brid{i;e    method    of 
measuring  resistance,  107 


Wire  tables  for  copper,  542 

use  of,  104 
Work,  commercial  units,  70 
Work  units,  table  of  equivalent 
values,  544 


Y-connection,  511 
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Johnson's  Statics  by  Algebraic  and  Graphic  Methods 8vo. 

Kella way's  How  to  Lay  Out  Suburban  Home  Grounds 8vo. 

Kidder's  Architects'  and  Builders'  Pocket-book 16mo.  mor., 

Merrill's  Stones  for  Building  and  Decoration 8vo, 

Monckton's  Stair-building 4to. 

Patton's  Practical  Treatise  on  Foundations 8vo, 

Peabody's  Naval  Architecture 8vc. 

Rice's  Concrete- block  Manufacture 8vo. 

Richey's  Handbook  for  Superintendents  of  Construction 16mo.  mor. 

Building  Foreman's  Pocket  Book  and  Ready  Reference.  .  16mo,  mor. 
♦  Building  Mechanics'  Ready  Reference  Scries: 

♦  Carpenters'  and  Woodworkers'  Edition 16mo.  mor. 

♦  Cement  Workers'  and  Plasterers'  Edition 16mo.  mor. 

♦  Plumbers'.  Steam- Fitters',  and  Tinners'  Edition. .  .16mo,  mor. 

♦  Stone-  and  Brick-masons'  Edition 16mo,  mor. 

Sabin's  House  Painting l2mo, 

Sicbert  and  Biggin's  Modem  Stone-cutting  and  Masonry Hvo. 

Snows  Principal  Species  of  Wood 8vo. 

Townes  L<K:ks  and  Builders'  Hardware 16mo,  mor. 

Wait's  Engineering  and  Architectural  Jurisprudence 8vo, 

Sheep. 

Law  of  Contracts 8vo. 

Law  of    Operations   Preliminary   to  Construction    in  Engineering  and 

Architecture 8vo, 

Sheep, 

Wilson's  Air  Conditioning r2mo, 

Worccbter  and  Atkinson's  Small  Hospitals.  Establishment  and  Maintenance. 
Suggestions    for    Hospital    Architecture,  with    Plans     for  a    Small 

Hospital 12mo.     1  25 
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ARMY  AND   NAVY. 

Bernadou's  Smokeless  Powder.  Nitrocellulose,  and  the  Theory  of  the  Cellu- 
lose Molecule r2mo,  2  50 

Chases  Art  of  Pattern  Making 12mo.  2  50 

Screw  Propellers  ami  .Marine  Propulsion 8^'o.  3  00 

♦  Clokc'h  Enlisted  Specialists'  Ii)xaminer 8vo.  2  ^K) 

*  (iunner's  Examiner 8vo,  1  50 

Craig's  Azimuth 4tu.  3  50 

Crehore  an<l  Squiers  Polarizing  Photo-chronograph 8vo,  3  00 

♦  Davis's  Elements  of  Law 8vo.  2  50 

♦  Treatise  on  the  Military  Law  of  Unitetl  States 8vo.  7  00 

♦  Uudleys  .Military  Law  and  the  I'roceilure  of  Courts-martial.  ..Large  l2mo.  2  50 
Uurand's  R(;sihtancc  and  Propulsion  of  Shi{)s 8vo.  5  00 

♦  Dyer's  Handbook  of  Light  Artillery 12mo.  3  00 

Eissler's  .Modern  High  Exi)losives 8vo,  4  00 

♦  Fiebcger's  Text  book  on  Field  Fortification Large  12mo.  2  00 

Hamilton  an  1  Bond's  The  Gunners  Catechism 18mo.  1  00 

♦  Hoff  s  Elementary  Naval  Tactics 8vo,  1  60 
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logElU't  Handbook  of  Problems  in  Direct  Fire 8vo. 

*  Lisaak's  Ordnance  and  Gunnery 8vo, 

•  Ludlow's  Logarithmic  and  Trigonometric  Tables 8vo, 

*  Lyons's  Treatise  on  Electromagnetic  Phenomeni.  Vols.  I.  and  II..8vo.each. 

•  Mahan's  Permanent  Fortifications.     (Mercur. ) 8vo.  half  mor. 

Manual  for  Courts-martial 16mo.mor. 

*  Mercur's  Attack  of  Fortified  Places 12mo. 

*  Elements  of  the  Art  of  War 8vo. 

Nixon's  Adjutants'  Manual 24mo. 

Peabody's  Naval  Architecture 8vo. 

•  Phelps's  Practical  Marine  Surveying 8vo, 

Putnam's  Nautical  Charts 8vo. 

Rust's  Ex-meridian  Altitude.  Azimuth  and  Star-Finding  Tables 8vo. 

*  Selkirk's  Catechism  of  Manual  of  Guar<l  Duty 24mo, 

Sharpe's  Art  of  Subsisting  Armies  in  War l8mo.  mor. 

Taylor's  Speed  and  Power  of  Ships.     (In  Press.) 

*  Tupes  and  Poole's  Manual  of  Bayonet  Exercises  and  Musketry  Fencing. 

2 4  mo.  leather. 

•  Weaver's  Military  Bxplanives 8vo. 

•  Woodhull's  Military  Hygiene  for  Officers  of  the  Line Large  12mo. 


ASSAYING. 

Betu's  Lead  Refining  by  Electrolysis Rvo.     4  00 

Fletcher's  Practical  Instructions  in  Quaniitativc  Assaying  with  the  Blowpipe. 

I6mo.  mor.      1   50 
Furman  and  Pardoe's  Manual  of  Practical  Assaying.     (Sixth    Iviition.    Re- 
vised and  Enlarged. ) Svo, 

Lodge's  Notes  on  Assaying  and  Metallurgical  Laboratory  Experiments.. Svo. 

Low's  Technical  Metho<ls  of  Ore  Analysis Svo. 

Miller's  Cyanide  Process 1 2mo. 

Manual  of  Assaying 12mo. 

Minet's  Production  of  Aluminum  and  its  Industrial  Use.      (Waldo. >..  12nio. 

Ricketts  and  Miller's  Notes  on  Assaying Svo. 

Robine  and  Lenglen's  Cyanide  Industry.     (Le  Clerc.) Svo. 

*  Seamon's  Manual  for  Assayers  and  Chemists Large  12mo. 

Ulke's  Modem  Electrolytic  Copper  Refining Svo, 

Wilson's  Chk>rination  Process 1 2mo. 

Cyanide  Processes l2mo. 


ASTRONOMY. 

Comstock's  Field  Astronomy  for  Engineers Svo. 

Craig's  Azimuth Ito. 

Crandall's  Text-book  on  Geodesy  and  I^cast  Sjuares Svo, 

DooUttle's  Treatise  on  Practical  Astronomy Svo. 

Hayford's  Text-book  of  Geodetic  Astronomy Svo. 

Hosmer's  Asimuth 10m  j.  mur. 

Practical  Astronomy.     (In  Press.) 
Merriraan's  Elements  of  Precise  Surveying  ami  rf(n>.lesy Svo, 

*  Michie  and  Harlow's  Practical  Astronomy Hvo. 

Rust's  Ex-raeridiao  Altitude.  Azimuth  and  Star-Fm  link  Tables Svo, 

*  White's  Elements  of  Theoretical  and  Descriptive  Astronorr  y I2m.j. 


CHEMISTRY. 

*  Abderhalden't  Physiological  Chemistry  in  Thirty   Lecturer.     (Hall   and 

Defreo.) Svo.  5  00 

•  Abagg's  Theofy  of  Electrolytic  Dissociation,     (von  Enrlc.) I2mo.  1  25 

Alexeyeff's  General  Principles  of  Organic  Synthe.-«es.     (Matthew^.) Svo,  3  00 

AUea's  Tables  for  Iron  Analysis Svo.  3  00 

Armsby'a  Principles  of  Animal  Nutrition Svo.  4  00 

Arnold's  Compendium  of  Chemistry.     (Man del. ) Lai  j'?  12mo.  3  50 
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AMDciklion  of  State  and  National  Food  and  Dtiry  Dcpartmsnla.  Hartlord 

MeeHog.  IBOO. gvo.  M  00 

Jameitowii  MeelinB,  1907 8\-o.     3  0> 

Auiien'B  Notes  fur  Chankul  Sludmti 13nio.     1  U 

Bukrrville'a  Chemical  Elenienta.     (In  Pnpantion.) 

Bernadous  Smokele»  POwder.— Niiro-celluloH,  and  Thaory  of  theCdhiloaa 

Molecule 12mo.     2  M 

Biltl'i  Introduction  (o  Inoraanic  Chemuitry.  (Hall  and  Phelan).  .  . 

Laboratory  Method)  of  Inorganic  Chemiilry.     (Hall  and  Blanchard.) 

Si-o,     3  IHI 

•  Blanchard'i  Synthetic  Inoraanic  Chemiitry l2ino.     I  Oil 

•Broifning'i  Inlroduclion  lo  the  Rarer  ElcRKnti 8i-o,     I  SO 

•Ctaasseni  Beet  >ugar  Uanufaclure.     (HaO  and  Rolle.) 8vd.     3  Oil 

CUuum'i  Quantitative  Chemical  Analyiis  by  Eloetnilviii.     (Boltvood.l.Hvo.     3  00 
Cohn'i  Indicslots  and  Tat-papen I2rao,     2  00 

Te^ti  and  Reagenu. Hvn      ■)  nil 

•  Danneel's  Electrochemiilry.     (Merrian.) 

D»nnerth»  Methods  of  Textile  Cheinistry , 

Duhem'B  Thermodynamic*  and  Chemiitry.     (Burgem.) 

Bflront's  Eniynie!i  ud  their  Applicationi.     <PreKott.J 8vo,     3  00 

Bissler's  Modem  HiRh  Explouvei. Rvo.     4  00 

Erdmann's  Introduction  to  Chemical  Preparations.     (I>unlap.) 1^ 

Fi»cher>  Oedema,     (in  Press.) 

•  Physiology  of  Alimentatioii Large  1 2mo.     H  00 

Plctchrr'i  Practical  Instructions  in  Quxititative  Assaying  with  the  Btowciipe. 

16mo.  mar.     1  Sit 

Fowlcf's  Sewage  Works  AnalyM* Iftno,     i  HO 

Prcscnius's  Manual  of  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis.     (Welht.) » 

Manual  of  yuaiilalive  ChqmUal  Anal)-«ii>.  Part  1.  Descri|<ti\-e.  (Wcll>,.i 

(JusnliUtivc  Cht-mical  Annlyiui.     iCohn.J     2  vols n 

When  Sold  SeiBratcly.  Vol.  I.  (6.     Vol.  11.  tS. 

Puerto^ 's  Water  and  Public  Health l:rii 

Purman   and    [>ardoe's    Manual  of   Practical  A«ayin(t.       (Sixth  Bdit» 
ReviM<l  and  Entarae-I.) H' 

(Jill's  Cttx  and  Fuel  Anal)'Ms  fur  Itngineers. lan 

■  Cooch  and  Brownings  Outlines  ul  Oualiialivc  Chemical  Analysis. 

Large  l^mo. 

'Irutenfclt's  Principles  of  Moilcrn  llair)- Practice.     (Wuil.i 12mu. 

ticm\i\  Ininjiluciion  to  Chraii.:al  Cr>-stallography  (Marshall) I2i 

Hammnr^tcn's  Tcxt-lxwk  of  Physiological  Chemistry.     (Man.lcl.  < S 

Hanausck's  Mici™cQpy  ol  Technical  Pralucis.     (Winlon.l K 

*Hukinsand  MBcIeo<rs  Organic  Chemistry 12! 

•  HenickB  Dcnalun-i  or  In-Iu»tri»l  AlcohtJ M 

Hindu's  InorRanic  Chemistry 8 

•  Laboratory  Manual  for  Slu.lcnls I2i 

•  HoIk'mBn's    Laboratory    Manual   of   Organic   Chemislty   for    Beginnr 

(Walker.) i^i 

Text  iMok  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.     (CoQ[*r.l 8 

Textbook  of  Ortranic  Chemistry.     (Walker  and  Matt.) 8 

•  Hnlley's  Lead  and  Zinc  Pigments Large  I3r 

Hollcy  anrl  La<ld's  Analysis  of  Mixcl  I'atnts.  Color  Pigments,  and  Vamishes. 

Large  I3mo. 

Hopkins's  Oil-chemists'  Handbook 8vo, 

Jackson's  Directions  for  Laboratory  Work  in  PhysioloBksl  (^lemistry.  .8vo, 
Johnson's  Rapid  Methods  for  the  Chemical  Analysis  of  Special  Steels.  Steel- 

makinK  Alloys  and  (Iraphilo Large  12mo, 

Lan.lauer's  Bpcctnim  Analysis.     Cnnglo-I - 

LaasBT-Cohn's  Application  of  Some  General  Reactions  to  Invcsliealii 

Organic  Chemistry.     (Tingle  > 

Leach's  Inspection  and  Analysis  of  Food  with  Special  Reference  to  Sute 

Control 

Uib's  Klectrochcmislry  of  Organic  Compounds.     (Loreni.) 


hawson'i  Pint  Principles  of  Chemical  Thniry... 

icwi'i  LcbocaLory  Uuual  uf  UwinR  m-i  Tritilv  Ch< 

Textile  Fibres.     2d  Edition.  Rewritten.   

'er's    Etelerminatkin   of  'Railiclcs   <n   Carbon   Com] 

Third  Edition 

"s  Cyanide  Pfocess 

lanuai  of  Asuying 

*s  Production  of  Aluminum  and  its  Industrial  V<v. 
[elslaedt'iTechnicalCalculations  for  Sugar  Worki.  I] 

r's  Elementary  Tent-book  of  Cbcmiittr>' 

m's  Blementi  of  Physical  Chemistry 

Outline  of  the  Theory  of  SnlutionH  and  itt  Rcxuli-i, . 

'  physical  Chemistry  tor  Electrical  Enipneen 

jre^s  Outlinel  of  Orgonic  Chemistry,  . 

s  History  of  Chemical  Throrici  ond  Jmvs 

w'a  General  Uethod  for  the  IJenliliration  of  Puri'  <li 
>1.  I,  Compounds  of  Carbon  with  HyiiroKi-n  »n.l  (1 
kl.  II.     Nitrogenous  Com[>Dund 4.     lln  J'raparation 


Oitwald-s  Conversions  on  Chemistry.     Pan  One. 
Part  Two. 
Introduction  to  Chemistry.     (Hall  and  William^ 
Owen  and  Standage's  Dyeing  and  CleoninK  ot  Tcxtlli 

ler's  Practical  Test  Book  of  Chemistry 

_  _.  i's  Physical  Chemiilry  in  the  Service  of  Mr.1ici 
Peofield's  Tables  of  Minerals.  Including  the  Vse  of 

of  Domestic  Production 

Pictcl's  Alkaloids  and  their  Chemical  Conilitulion. 

Poole's  Calorific  Power  of  Fuels.. .    . 

Prescott  and  Winslow's  Elements  of  Water  l!ui'teri<>1ij 

ence  to  Sanitary  Water  AnalyiuB 

*  ReiMs'i  Guide  to  Piece-Dyeing 

Richard*  and  Woodman's  Air,  Water,  and  Fiwd  fi 


Rickelts  and  Uiller'i  Notes  on  Assaying Nvo.  :t  il 

Rideal'iDisinfectionand  the  PreservationuF  Fool.... Hvo.  4U 

Sewage  and  (he  Baeicrial  I'uriticalion  of  ScwaBP Xw.  4u 

Riggs's  Elementary  Manual  (or  theChvmicat  LatKjratury Kvn,  I  2 

Robine  and  Lenalen's  Cyanide  Indusir>-.     {Le  Clerc.j S.o.  t  ti 

Ruddiman's  Incompatibilities  in  Prescriptions... Svo.  2  0 

Whys  in  Pharmacy l3mo.  I  0 

*  Ruer'a  Elements  of  MeUlloEraphy.     (Uathcwsun-.i .^  .  ,Hvo.  »  (J 

Salnn's  Industrial  and  Artistic  TcchnnlOBV  of  Pninl  and  i'Mmi^h Svo.  3  0 

Salkowski's  Fhynological  and  Patholoiiical  Chvmi-Iry.     IOm<lor([.l....  Hvo.  i  6 

Schimpfs  EsMntiali  of  Volumetric  Analysis IL'nio,  I  li 

Manual  of  Volumetric  Analysis.     (Fifth  Edition,  Re«'riltenl Nto.  S  U 

>  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis Avu,  1  ■• 

*  Scamon's  Manual  for  Assaycrs  anci  Chemists Largu  l^mo,  2  R 

Smith's  Lecture  Notes  on  Chemistry  for  Dental  Student* Jtvi>,  3  9 

Spencer's  Handbook  (or  Cone  Suttar  ManufocturerH iUini>.  mur.  A  0 

Handbook  for  Chemists  of  Beet-sugar  Houses i«mo.  mor.  3  (I 

Slockbndie's  Rocks  and  Soils Svo,  2  .'■ 

Stone'*  Practical  Testing  of  Cos  and  Gas  Meters. Kvi..  3  5 

•■nilman'*  Descriptive  (leneral  Chemistry Kv.,.  3  IJ 

*  Elementary  Lessons  in  Heat  ..-.,-.-.-...-.- Mvo,  1  5 

Treadweira  Qualitative  Analysis.     (I-Iall.i Svo.  3  U 

Quaatiutiv*  Analysis.     (Hall.) 8vo,  *  0 


Tumeaure  and  Russell's  Public  Water-supplies 8vo.  $5  00 

Van  Devimter's  Physical  Chemistry  for  Beginners.     (Boltwood.) 12mo,  1  60 

Venable's  Methods  and  Devices  for  Bacterial  Treatment  of  Sewage 8vo,  3  00 

Ward  and  Whipple's  Freshwater  Biology.     (In  Press.) 

Ware's  Beet-sugar  Manufacture  and  Refining.     Vol.  1 8vo.  4  00 

Vol.  II 8vo.  6  00 

Washington's  Manual  of  the  Chemical  Analysis  of  Rocks 8vo,  2  00 

*  Weaver's  Military  Explosives 8vo,  3  00 

Wells's  Laboratory  Guide  in  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis 8vo.  1  50 

Short  Course  in  Inorganic  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis  for  Engineering 

**            Students 12mo.  1  50 

Text-book  of  Chemical  Arithmetic 12mo.  1  25 

Whipple's  Microscopy  of  Drinking-water 8vo,  3  50 

Wilson's  Chlorination  Process 12mo,  1  60 

Cyanide  Processes 12mo.  1  50 

Winton's  Microscopy  of  Vegetable  Poods 8vo,  7  isO 

Zsigmondy's  Colloids  and  the  Ultramicroscope.     (Alexander.).. Large  12mo.  3  00 


CIVIL   ENGINEERING. 

BRIDGES   AND    ROOFS.     HYDRAULICS.     MATERIALS   OP   ENGINEER- 
ING.    RAILWAY    ENGINEERING. 

Baker's  Engineers'  Surve>'ing  Instruments 12mo, 

Bixby's  Graphical  Computing  Table Paper  19^  X24|  inches. 

Breed  antl  Hosmer's  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surveying.     Vol.  I.  Elemen- 
tary Surveying 8vo, 

\''>1    U       llivihor  Surveying 8vo. 

♦  nv:rr">  .^luient  an<l  .Modem  HnRinecring  and  the  Isthmian  Canal Svo, 

Ct>ni'^t«vck'>  FirKl  .\>stri>noiny  for  Hngineen. 8vo, 

♦  (.'tirihells  A!li>\val>K«  Pressure  on  Deep  Foundations 12mo, 

Cranilall's  Text  b.H>k  on  ( iei»desy  and  Least  Siniares 8vo, 

I)avi>'<  Flevation  and  Stadia  Tables 8vo, 

Elliott  N  Engineering  for  Land  Drainage 12mo. 

*  Fiehi'gers   Treatise  on  Civil  Engineering 8vo, 

Flemer's  Photographic  Methods  an<l  Instruments 8vo. 

Fohvells  Sewerage       i,  Designing  and  Maintenance  » 8vo, 

Frcilag'i  Arehiiev  tural  Engineering Svo. 

French  and  Ives's  Steri\noniy Svo, 

tuwlhuc  s  MvinicijKiI  Impn.>ve:nents 12mo. 

•  llavich  anvl  Rice's  Tables  of  Quantities  for  Preliminary  Estimates..  .  12mo, 

Havft^nl's  Text  Ivx^k  of  Gewletic  Astronomy Svo. 

Hering's  Ready  Reference  Tables  (.Conversion  Factors  ^   I6mo.  mor. 

Hosnier  ^  A/inuith 16mo.  mor. 

Howc>  Retaining  Walls  for  Earth 12mo. 

♦  Ives  s  A.!iv;^;t:r.enls  v>f  the  Engineers  Transit  and  Level 16mo.  bds. 

Ivex   a!vl    Hilts's    Prc«ble:ns    in    Survexing.   Railn^ad   Sur\c>nng  and  Geod- 
esy .  16mo.  mor. 

Johnston's  ^J    B  '  Thev>ry  an»i  Practice  of  Surveying Large  12mo. 

John.s^in's  vL   J  '  Statics  bv  Algebraic  and  Graphic  Methods Svo, 

Kinnicutt.  Win>Ii>w  and  Pratt's  Sewage  Disp^.»sal.      (In  Press.' 

•  Mahans  Descri;'>ti\  e  Geinnetry Svo, 

Merrir.^ans  Kleiv.ents  of  Precise  Survex-ing  and  Geo  iesy    8vo. 

Mern:r.a:i  and  Rrvx>k>  s  Handbook  for  Surveyors 16mo,  mor. 

Nugent  s  Plane  SurveWng Svo. 

OKd.ei'.  s  Sewer  Construction Svo 

Sew er  Design I2nio. 

Pa^Sl^ns  >  Dis;x^v.ii  o*  Municipal  Refuse 8vo. 

Pattv^n  s  Treatise  on  CiviJ  Engineering      Svo.  half  leather. 

Reevl  s  l\->;\^gTaphicaI  Drawing  and  Sketching 4to, 

Rideal  s  Sewage  anvi  the  Bacterial  Puritication  of  Scvage 8\'o, 

Rjerv.ers  Shafl-sinkmg  under  l>i:^cult  Conditions.  tComing  ard  Peele.VRvo. 

Sielvri  an*!  Biggins  M«.viem  Stone-cutting  and  Masonry Svo, 

Smiths  Manual  of  Topo^aphical  Drawing.     (McMilbn.) Svot 
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Soper's  Air  and  Ventilation  of  Subways 12fnD, 

*  Tracy's  Exercises  in  Surveying 1 2mo.  mor. 

Tracy's  Plane  Surveying 16mo,  mor. 

*  Trautwine's  Civil  Engineer's  Pocket-book 16mo,  mor. 

Venable's  Garbage  Crematories  in  America 8vo, 

Methods  and  Devices  for  Bacterial  Treatment  of  Sewage 8vo, 

Wait's  Engineering  and  Architectural  Jurisprudence 8vo. 

Sheep, 

Law  of  Contracts 8vo, 

Law  of  Operations  Preliminary  to  Construction  in  Engineering  and 

Architecture 8vo, 

Sheep, 
Warren's  Stcreotomy — Problems  in  Stone-cutting 8vo, 

*  Watcrbury's  Vest-Pocket  Hand-book  of  Mathematics  for  Engineers. 

2i  X5|  inches,  mor. 

*  Enlatv*^  Edition.  Including  Tables mor. 

Webb's  Proolem»  in  the  Uae  and  Adjustment  of  Engineering  Instruments. 

16mo.  mor. 
Wilson's  Topographic  Surveying 8vo. 


BRIDGES   AND  ROOFS. 

Boiler's  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Construction  of  Iron  Highway  Bridges.. 8vo. 

•  Thames  River  Bridge Oblong  paper. 

Burr  and  Palk's  Design  and  Construction  of  Metallic  Bridges Svo. 

Influence  Lines  for  Bridge  and  Roof  Computations 8vo. 

I>u  Bois's  Mechanics  of  Engineering.     Vol.  II Small  4to. 

Foster's  Treatise  on  Wooden  Trestle  Bridges 4to, 

Fowler's  Ordinary  Fotmdations 8vo, 

Greene's  Arches  in  Wood,  Iron,  and  Stone 8vo, 

Bridge  Trusses 8 vo. 

Roof  Trusses 8vo, 

Grimm's  Secondary  Stresses  in  Bridge  Trusses 8vo, 

Heller's  Stresses  in  Structures  and  the  Accompanying  Deformations..  .  .8vo, 

Howe's  Design  of  Simple  Roof- trusses  in  Wood  and  Steel * 8vo. 

Symmetrical  Masonry  Arches 8vo, 

Treatise  on  Arches 8vo, 

♦  Jacoby's  Structural  Details,  or  Elements  of  Design  in  Heavy  Framing.  8vo. 
Johnson,  Bryan  and  Tumeaure's  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Designing  of 

Modem  Framed  Structures Small  4to,   10  00 

♦  Johnson.  Bryan  and  Tumeaure's  Theory  and  Practice  in.  the  Designing  of 

Modem  Framed  Structures.     New  Edition.     Part  1 8vo,     8  00 

Merriman  and  Jacoby's  Text-book  on  Roofs  and  Bridges: 

Part  I.      Stresses  in  Simple  Trusses 8vo, 

Part  II.    Graphic  Statics 8vo. 

Part  III.     Bridge  Design 8vo. 

Part  IV.  Higher  Structures 8vo, 

Morison's  Memphis  Bridge Oblong  4to, 

Sondericker's  Graphic  Statics,  with  Applications  to  Trusses,   Beams,  and 

Arches 8vo, 

Waddell's  De  Pontibus,  Pocket-book  for  Bridge  Engineers 16mo,  mor. 

*  Specifications  for  Steel  Bridges 12mo, 

Waddell  and  Harrington's  Bridge  Engineering.     (In  Preparation.) 


HYDRAULICS. 

Barnes's  Ice  Formation 8vo,  3  00 

Bazin's  Experiments  upon  the  Contraction  of  the  Liquid  Vein  Issuing  from 

an  Orifice.     (Trautwine.) 8vo,  2  00 

Bovey's  Treatise  on  Hydraulics 8vo,  6  00 

Church's  Diagrams  of  Mean  Velocity  of  Water  in  Open  Channels. 

Oblong  4to,  paper,  1  50 

Hydraulic  Motors %n^,  *1.  v*^ 
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Coffin's  Graphical  Solution  of  Hydraulic  Problems lOmo,  mor.  $2  SO 

Plather's  D^tiamometers.  and  the  Measurement  of  Power 12mo,  S  00 

Polwell's  Water-supply  Engineering 8vo.  4  00 

Prizell's  Water-power 8vo,  5  00 

Puertes's  Water  and  Public  Health 12mo.  1  60 

Water-filtration  Works 12ino,  2  50 

Ganguillet  and  Kutter's  General  Pormula  for  the  Uniform  Plow  of  Water  in 

Rivers  and  Other  Channels.     (Hering  and  Trautwine.) 8vo.  4  00 

Hazen's  Clean  Water  and  How  to  Get  It Larse  12ino,  1  60 

Piltration  of  Public  Water-supplies 8vo,  3  00 

Hazelhurst's  Towers  and  Tanks  for  Water-works. 8vo.  2  60 

Herschel's  115  Experiments  on  the  Carrying  Capacity  of  Large,  Riveted.  Metal 

Conduits 8vo,  2  00 

Hoyt  and  Grover's  River  Discharge 8vo.  2  00 

Hubbard  and   Kiersted's  Water-works  Management  and   Maintenance. 

8vo.  4  00 

*  Lyndon's  Development  and  Electrical  Distribution   of  Water   Power. 

8vo.  3  00 
Mason's  Water-supply.     (Considered   Principally  from  a  Sanitary  Stand- 
point.)  8vo,  4  00 

Merriman's  Treatise  on  Hydraulics 8vo.  6  00 

*  Molitor's  Hydraulics  of  Rivers,  Weirs  and  Sluices. 8vo,  2  00 

*  Morrison  and  Brodie's  High  Masonry  Dam  Design 8vo,  1  50 

*  Richards's  Laboratory  Notes  on  Industrial  Water  Analysis 8vo.  60 

Schuyler's  Reservoirs  for  Irrigation.  Water-power,  and  Domestic  Water- 
supply.     Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged Large  8va,  6  00 

*  Thomas  and  Watt's  Improvement  of  Rivers. 4to.  6  00 

Tumeaure  and  Russell's  Public  Water-supplies 8vo,  5  00 

Wegmann's  Design  and  Construction  of  Dams.     5th  Ed.,  enlarged 4to,  0  GO 

Water- Supply  of  the  City  of  New  York  from  1658  to  1895 4*o.  10  00 

Whipple's  Value  of  Pure  Water Large  12mo,  1  00 

Williams  and  Hazen's  Hydraulic  Tables 8vo,  1  50 

Wilson's  Irrigation  Engineering 8vo.  4  00 

Wood's  Turbines 8vo,  2  60 


MATERIALS   OP   ENGINEERING. 

Baker's  Roads  and  Pavements 8vo, 

Treatise  on  Masonry  Construction 8vo. 

Blacks  United  States  Public  Works Oblong  4to. 

Blanchard's  Bituminous  Roads.     (In  Preparation.) 

BleininKcr's  Manufacture  of  Hydraulic  Cement.     (In  Preparation.) 

*  Bovey's  Strength  of  Materials  and  Theory  of  Structures 8vo. 

Burr's  Elasticity  and  Resistance  of  the  Materials  of  Engineering 8vo, 

Byrne's  Highway  Construction 8vo, 

InsfMxrtion  of  the  Materials  and  Workmanship  Employed  in  Construction. 

Idmo, 

Church's  Mechanics  of  EnginecrinK 8vo. 

Du  Bois's  Mechanics  of  Engineering. 

Vol.     I    Kinematics.  Statics.  Kinetics Small  4lo, 

Vol.  II.  The  Stres.scs  in  Framed  Structures.  Strength  of  Materials  and 
Theory  of  Flexures Small  4to. 

*  Eckel's  Cements.  Limes,  and  Plasters 8vo, 

Stone  anil  Clay  Products  used  in  EnKineering.      (In  Preparation.) 
Fowler's  Onlinary  Foundations 8vo, 

*  (ircene's  Structural  Mechanics 8vo, 

*  Hollcy's  Lead  and  Zinc  Pigments Large  12mo, 

Holley  and  Ladd's  Analysis  of  Mixed  Paints,  Color  Pigments  and  Varnishes. 

Large  12mo. 

*  Hubbard's   Dust  Preventives  and   Road  Binders 8vo, 

Johnson's  (C.  M.)  Rapid  Methods  for  the  Chemical  Analysis  of  Special  Steels, 

Steel-making  Alloys  and  Graphite Large  12mo, 

Johnson's  (J.  B.;  .Materials  of  Construction Large  8vo, 

Keep's  Cast  Iron 8vo, 

Lanza's  Applied  Mechanics 8vo, 

Lowe's  Paints  for  Sled  Siruclures 12mo. 
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Maire's  Modem  Pigments  and  their  Vehicles 12mo, 

Maurer's  Technical  Mechanics 8vo. 

MerriU's  Stones  for  Building  and  Decoration 8vo, 

Merriman's  Mechanics  of  Materials 8vo, 

*  Strength  of  Materials 12mo. 

Metcalf's  Steel.     A  Manual  for  Steel-users 12mo. 

Morrison's  Highway  Engineering 8vo. 

Patton's  Practical  Treatise  on  Foundations 8vo, 

Rice's  Concrete  Block  Manufacture 8vo, 

Richardson's  Modem  Asphalt  Pavement 8vo. 

Richey's  Building  Foreman's  Pocket  Book  and  Ready  Reference.  16mo,mor. 

*  Cement  Workers'  and  Plasterers'  Edition  (Building  Mechanics'  Ready 

Reference  Series) 16mo.  mor. 

Handbook  for  Superintendents  of  Construction Idmo.  mor. 

*  Stone    and    Brick    Masons'    Edition    (Building    Mechanics'    Ready 

Reference  Series) 16mo,  mor. 

*  Ries's  Clays :  Their  Occurrence,  Properties,  and  Uses 8vo, 

*  Ries  and  Leighton's  History  of  the  Clay-working  Industry  of  the  United 

States 8vo. 

Sabin's  Industrial  and  Artistic  Technology  of  Paint  and  Vamish 8vo, 

•  Smith's  Strength  of  Material I2mo 

Snow's  Principal  Species  of  Wood 8vo, 

Spalding's  Hydraulic  Cement 12mo, 

Text-book  on  Roads  and  Pavements 12mo, 

**Taylor  and  Thompson's  Extracts  on  Reinforced  Concrete  Designs.  . .  .8vo, 

Treatise  on  Concrete,  Plain  and  Reinforced 8vo, 

Thurston's  Materials  of  Engineering.     In  Three  Parts 8vo, 

Part  I.     Non-metallic  Materials  of  Engineering  and  Metallurgy.. .  .8vo, 

Part  II.     Iron  and  Steel 8vo. 

Part  III.    A  Treatise  on  Brasses,  Bronzes,  and  Other  Alloys  and  their 

Constituents 8vo, 

Tillson's  Street  Pavements  and  Paving  Materials 8vo, 

♦  Trautwine's  Concrete,  Plain  and  Reinforced 16mo, 

Tumeaure  and  Maurer's  Principles  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Construction. 

Second  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged 8vo. 

Watcrbury's  Cement  Laboratory  Manual 12mo, 

Wood's  (De  V.)  Treatise  on  the  Resistance  of  Materials,  and  an  Appendix  on 

the  Preservation  of  Timber 8vo.     2  00 

Wood's  (M.  P.)  Rustless  Coatings:  Corrosion  and  Electrolysis  of  Iron  and 

Steel 8vo,     4  00 


RAILWAY   ENGINEERING. 

Andrews's  Handbook  for  Street  Railway  Engineers 3X5  incheii,  mor  1  25 

Berg's  Buildings  and  Structures  of  American  Railroads 4to,  5  00 

Brooks's  Handbook  of  Street  Railroad  Location 16mc.  mor.  1  50 

Butts's  Civil  Engineer's  Field-book 16mo,  mor.  2  50 

Crandall's  Railway  and  Other  Earthwork  Tables 8vo,  1  50 

Transition  Curve 16mo,  mor.  1  50 

*  Crockett's  Methods  for  Earthwork  (Computations 8vo.  1  50 

Dredge's  History  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.   (1879) Paper,  5  00 

Fisher's  Table  of  Cubic  Yards Cardboard,  25 

Godwin's  Railroad  Engineers'  Field-book  and  Explorers'  Guide. .  16mo,  mor.  2  50 
Hudson's  Tables  for  Calculating  the  Cubic  Contents  of  Excavations  and  Em- 
bankments  8vo,  1  IK) 

Ives  and  Hilts's  Problems  in  Surveying.  Railroad  Surveying  aud  Geodesy 

Iftmo.  mor.  1  5() 

Molitor  and  Beard's  Manual  for  Resident  Engineers 16mo.  1  00 

Nagle's  Field  Manual  for  Railroad  Engineers I6mv.  mor.  3  00 

*  Orrock's  Raihx>ad  Structures  and  Estimates 8vo,  3  00 

Philbrick's  Field  Manual  for  Engineers 16mo.  mor.  3  00 

Rasrmond's  Railroad  Engineering.     3  volumes. 

Vol.      I.  Railroad  Field  Geometry.     (In  Press.) 

VoL    II.  Elements  of  Railroad  Engineering 8vo«  %  ^ 

Vol.  IXL  Railroad  Engineer's  Field  Book.     Cln  Prev>swra\.votv.\ 
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Roberts'  Track  PormuUe  and  Tables.     (In  Press.) 

Searles's  Field  Engineering 16mo.  mor.  S3  00 

Railroad  Spiral 16nio.  mor.  1  50 

Taylor's  Prismoidal  Formulae  and  Earthwork 8vo,  1  50 

*  Trautwine's  Field  Practice  of  Laying  Out  Circular  Curvea  for  Railroads. 

12mo,  mor.  2  50 

*  Method  of  Calculating  the  Cubic  Contents  of  Excavations  and  Em- 
bankments by  the  Aid  of  Diagrams 8vo.  2  00 

Webb's  Economics  of  Railroad  Construction Large  12mo,  2  50 

Railroad  Construction 16mo,  mor.  5  00 

Wellington's  Economic  Theory  of  the  Location  of  Railways Large  12mo,  5  00 

Wilson's  Elements  of  Railroad- Track  and  Construction 12mo.  2  00 


DRAWING. 

Barr's  Kinematics  of  Machinerv' 8vo,     2  60 

♦  Bartlett's  Mechanical  Drawing 8vo,     3  01) 

♦  "  "  "  Abridged  Ed 8vo,     150 

Bartlett  and  Johnson's  Engineering  Descriptive  Geometry.      (In  Press.) 

Coolidge's  Manual  of  Drawing 8vo,  paper.     1  00 

Coolidge  and  Freeman's  Elements  of  General  Drafting  for  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers  Oblong  4to. 

Durlcy's  Kinematics  of  Machines 8vo, 

Emch's  Introduction  to  Projective  Geometry  and  its  Aoplication 8vo. 

Hill's  Text-book  on  Shades  and  Shadows,  and  Perspective 8vo, 

Jami5»on's  Advanced  Mechanical  Drawing 8vo. 

Elements  of  Mechanical  Drawing 8vo, 

Jones's  Machine  Design: 

Part  I.    Kinematics  of  Machinery 8vo, 

Part  II.  Form.  Strength,  and  Proiwrtions  of  Part.; 8vo, 

♦  Kimball  an<l  Barr's  Machine  Design 8vo, 

MacCord's  Elements  of  Descriptive  Geometry 8vo, 

Kinematics;  or,  Practical  Mechanism 8vo, 

Mechanical  Drawing 4to, 

Velocity  Diagrams 8vo, 

McLcod's  Descriptive  Geometry Large  12mo, 

♦  Mahan's  Descriptive  Geometry  and  Stone-cutting 8vo, 

Industrial  Drawing.      (Thompson. ) 8vo, 

Mover's  Descriptive  Geometry Kvo. 

Reed's  Topographical  Drawing  nnd  Sketching 4 to, 

Reid's  Course  in  Mechanical  Drawing 8vo. 

Textbook  of  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Elementary  .Machine  Design. .8vo, 

Robinson's  Principles  of  Mechanism 8vo. 

Schwamb  and  Merrill's  Elements  of  Mechanism 8vo, 

Smith  (A.  W.)  and  Marx's  Machine  Design 8vo. 

Smith's  (R.  S.)  Manual  of  Topographical  Drawing.     (McMillan.) 8vo, 

♦  Titsworth's  Elements  of  Mechanical  Drawing Oblong  8vo, 

Warren's  Drafting  Instruments  and  Operations 12mo. 

Elements  of  Descriptive  Geometry.  Shailows,  and  Perspective 8vo. 

Elements  of  Machine  Construction  and  Drawing 8vo, 

Elements  of  Plane  and  Solid  Free-hand  Geometrical  Drawing.  .  .  .  I2mo, 

General  Problems  of  Shades  and  Shadows 8vo. 

Manual  of  Elementary  Problems  in  the  Linear  Perspective  of  Forms  and 

Shadow r2mo. 

Manual  of  Elementary  Projection  Drawing 12mo, 

Plane  Problems  in  Elementary  Geometry 12mo. 

Weisbath's  Kinematics  and  Power  of  Transmission.  (Hermann  and 
Klein. ) 8vo, 

Wilson's  (H.  M.)  Topographic  Surveying 8vo, 

♦  Wilson  s  (V.  T.)  Descriptive  Geometry 8vo, 

Free-hand  Lettering 8vo. 

Frcc-hantl  Perspective 8vo, 

WooH's  Elementary  Course  in  Descriptive  Geometry Large  8vo. 
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ELECTRICITY  AND  PHYSICS. 

*  Abegg's  Theory  of  Electrolytic  Dissociation,     (von  Ende.") 12mo, 

Andrews's  Hand-book  for  Street  Railway  Engineering 3X5  inches,  mor. 

Anthony  and   Ball's  Lecture-notes  on  the  Theory  of  Electrical  Measure- 
ments  r2mo, 

Anthony  and  Brackett's  Text-book  of  Physics.     (Magie.). . .  .Large  12mo. 

Benjamin's  History  of  Electricity 8vo, 

Betts's  Lead  Refining  and  Electrolysis 8vo, 

Classen's  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis  by  Electrolysis.     (Boltwood.).8vo, 

*  Collins's  Manual  of  Wireless  Telegraphy  and  Telephony 12mo. 

Crehore  and  Squier's  Polarizing  Photo-chronograph 8vo, 

*  Danneel's  Electrochemistry.     (Merriam.) 12mo, 

Dawson's  "Engineering"  and  Electric  Traction  Pocket-book.  . .  .  l6mo.  mor. 
Dolezalek's  Theory  of  the  Lead  Accumulator  (Storage  Battery),     (von  Ende. ) 

12mo, 

Duhem's  Thermodynamics  and  Chemistry.     (Burgess.) 8vo, 

Plather's  Dynamometers,  and  the  Measurement  of  Power r2mo. 

*  Getman's  Introduction  to  Physical  Science. 12mo,     1 

Gilbert's  De  Magnete.     (Mottelay  ) 8vo, 

*  Hanchett's  Alternating  Currents 1 2mo. 

Hering's  Ready  Reference  Tables  (Conversion  Factors) lOmo.  mor. 

*  Hobart  and  Ellis's  High-speed  Dynamo  Electric  Machinery 8vo. 

Holman's  Precision  of  Measurements 8vo. 

Telescopic  Mirror-scale  Method.  Adjustments,  and  Tests..  .  .Large  8vo, 

*  Karapetoff 's  Experimental  Electrical  Engineering 8vo, 

Kinzbrunner's  Testing  of  Continuous-current  Machines 8vo, 

Landauer's  Spectrum  Analysis.     (Tingle.) 8vo, 

Le  Chatelier's  High-ten:it>erature  Measurements.  (Boudouard — Burgess. )12mo,  3  00 
Ldb's  Electrochemistry  of  Organic  Compoimds.     (Lorenz.) 8vo, 

*  Lyndon's  Development  and  Electrical  Distribution  of  Water  Power.  .8vo, 

*  Lyons's  Treatise  on  Electromagnetic  Phenomena.  Vols.  I  .and  IL  8vo,  each. 

*  Michie's  Elements  of  Wave  Motion  Relating  to  Sound  and  Light 8vo. 

Morgan's  Outline  of  the  Theory  of  Solution  and  its  Results 12mo, 

*  Physical  Chemistry  for  Electrical  Engineers 12mo, 

*  Norris's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Electrical  Engineering 8vo. 

Norris  and  Dennison's  Course  of  Problems  on  the  Electrical  Characteristics  of 

Circuits  and  Machines.     (In  Press.) 

*  Parshall  and  Hobart's  Electric  Machine  Design 4  to.  half  mor.   12  50 

Reagan's  Locomotives:  Simple,  Compound,  and  Electric.     New  Edition. 

Large  12mo,  3  50 

*  Rosenberg's  Electrical  Engineering.     (Haldane  Gee — Kinzbrunner.).  .8vo,  2  00 

Ryan,  Norris,  and  Hoxie's  Electrical  Machinery.     Vol.  1 8vo,  2  5 J 

Schapper's  Laboratory  Guide  for  Students  in  Physical  Chemistry 12mo.  1  00 

*  Tillman's  Elementary  Lessons  in  Heat 8vo,  1  50 

Tory  and  Pitcher's  Manual  of  Laboratory  Physics Large  12mo.  2  00 

Ulke's  Modem  Electrolytic  Copper  Refining 8vo,  3  00 
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LAW. 

*  Brennan's  Hand-book  of  Useful  Legal   Information  for   Business   Men. 

16mo,  mor. 

*  Davis's  Elements  of  Law 8vo. 

♦  Treatise  on  the  Military  Law  of  United  States 8vo, 

*  Dudley's  Military  Law  and  the  Procedure  of  Courts-martial. .  Large  12mo, 

Manual  for  Courts- martial 16mo,  mor. 

Wait's  Engineering  and  Architectural  Jurisprudence 8vo, 

Sheep, 

Law  of  Contracts 8vo, 

Law  of  Operations   Preliminary  to   Construction  in   Engineering  and 

Architecture 8vo, 

Sheep, 
Baker's  Elliptic  Functions Kv<i, 
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MATHEMATICS. 

Briggs's  Elements  of  Plane  Analytic  Geometiy.     (Bdcher.) 12nio.  tl  00 

*  Buchanan's  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry 8vo,  I  00 

Byerly's  Harmonic  Functions 8vo,  1  00 

Chandler's  Elements  of  the  Infinitesimal  Calculus 12mo.  2  00 

*  Coffin's  Vector  Analysis 12mo,  2  50 

Compton's  Manual  of  Logarithmic  Computations 12mo.  1  50 

*  Dickson's  College  Algebra Liarge  12mo,  1  50 

*  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Algebraic  Equations. Large  12nEio.  1  25 

Emch's  Introduction  to  Projective  Geometry  and  its  Application 8vo,  2  50 

Piske's  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable 8vo.  1  00 

Halstcd's  Elementary  Synthetic  Geometry 8vo.  1  50 

Elements  of  Geometry 8vo,  1  75 

*  Rational  Geometry 12mo.  1  50 

Synthetic  Projective  Geometry 8vo.  1  00 

*  Hancock's  Lecttires  on  the  Theory  of  Elliptic  Functions 8vo,  5  00 

Hyde's  Grassmann's  Space  Analysis 8vo,  1  00 

*  Johnson's  (J.  B.)  Three-place  Logarithmic  Tables:  Vest-pocket  size,  paper.  16 

*  100  copies,  5  00 

*  Mounted  on  heavy  cardboard.  8  X 10  inches.  26 

*  10  copies.  2  00 
Johnson's  (W.  W.)  Abridged  Editions  of  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Large  12nio.  1  vol.  2  50 

Curve  Tracing  in  Cartesian  Co-ordinates 12mo.  1  00 

Differential  Equations 8vo.  1  00 

Elementary  Treatise  on  Differential  Calculus Large  12mo.  1  60 

Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Integral  Calculus y. . .  Large  12mo.  1  50 

*  Theoretical  Mechanics 12mo.  3  00 

Theory  of  Errors  and  the  Method  of  Least  Squares 12mo.  1  50 

Treatise  on  Differential  Calculus Large  12mo,  3  (H) 

Treatise  on  the  Integral  Calculus Large  12mo.  3  00 

Treatise  on  Ordinary  and  Partial  Differential  Equations. .  .Large  12mo.  3  60 

Karar>ctoff's  Engineering  Applications  of  Higher  Mathematics.     (In  Preparation.) 

Laplace's  Philosophical  Essay  on  Probabilities.  (Truscott  and  Emory.) .  12mo.  2  01) 

*  Ludlow's  Logarithmic  and  Trigonometric  Tables 8vo.  1  00 

*  Ludlow  and  Bass's  Elements  of  Trigonometry  and  Logarithmic  and  Other 

Tables 8vo.  3  00 

*  Trigonometry  and  Tables  published  separately Each,  2  (M 

Macfarlane's  Vector  Analysis  and  Ouaternions 8vo,  1  00 

McMahon's  Hyperbolic  Functions 8vo,  1  00 

Manning's  Irrational  Numbers  and  their  Representation  by  Sequences  and 

Series 12rao.  1  25 

Mathematical    Monographs.     Edited   by   Mansfield   Mcrriman  and    Robert 

S.  Woo<iward Octavo,  each  1  00 

No.  1.  History  of  Modem  Mathematics,  by  David  Eugene  Smith. 
No.  2.  Synthetic  Projective  Geometry,  by  George  Bruce  Halsted. 
No.  'A.  Determinants,  by  Laenas  Giflord  Weld.  No.  4.  Hyper- 
bolic Functions,  by  James  McMahon.  No.  5.  Harmonic  Func- 
tions, by  William  E.  Byerly.  No.  6.  Grassmann's  Space  Analysis, 
by  Edward  W.  Hyde.  No.  7.  Probability  and  Theory  of  Errors, 
by  Robert  S.  Woodward.  No.  8.  Vector  Analysis  and  Quaternions, 
by  Alexander  Macfarlane.  No.  9.  Differential  Equations,  by 
William  W^oolsey  Johnson.  No.  lU.  The  Solution  of  Equations, 
by  Mansfield  Merriman.  No.  11.  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable, 
by  Thomas  S.  Fiske. 

Maurcr's  Technical  Mechanics 8vo,  4  00 

Merriman's  Method  of  Least  Squares 8vo.  2  00 

Sulution  of  Equations 8vo,  1  00 

Moritz's  Elements  of  Plane  TriKonometrj*.     (In  Press.) 

Rice  and  Johnson's  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.     2  vols,  in  one. 

Large  12mo.  1  50 

Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Differential  Calculus Large  12mo.  3  (KJ 

Smith's  History  of  Modem  Mathematics 8vo.  1  OJ 

*  Veblen  and  Lcnnes's  Introduction  to  the  Real  Infinitesimal  Analysis  of  One 

Variable 8vo.  2  00 
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*  Watertrary's  Vest  Pocket  Hand-book  of  Mathematics  for  Engineers 

2gX5}  inches,  mor. 

*  Enlarged  Edition,  Including  Tables mor. 

Wdd's  Determinants 8vo. 

Wood's  Elements  of  Co-ordinate  Geometry 8v'o. 

Woodward's  Probability  and  Theory  of  Errors 8vo, 


MECHAinCAL   ENGINEERING. 

MATERIALS  OF   ENGINEERING.  STEAM-ENGINES   AND   BOILERS. 

Baccm's  Forge  Practice 1 2mo, 

Baldwin's  Steam  Heating  for  Buildings 12mo. 

Barr's  Kinematics  of  Machinery 8vo. 

*  Bartlett's  Mechanical  Drawing 8vo. 

*  ••  ••  "       Abridged  Ed 8vo. 

Bartlett  and  Johnson's  Engineering  Descriptive  Geometry.     (In  Press.) 

*  Burr's  Ancient  and  Modem  Engineering  and  the  Isthmian  Canal 8vo, 

Carpenter's  Experimental  Engineering 8vo. 

Heating  and  Ventilating  Buildings 8vo, 

*  Clerk's  The  Gas,  Petrol  and  Oil  Engine 8vo. 

Compton's  First  Lessons  in  Metal  Working 12mo, 

Compton  and  De  Groodt's  Speed  Lathe 12mo. 

CooUdge's  Manual  of  Drawing 8vo,  paper, 

Coolidge  and  Freeman's  Elements  of  General  Drafting  for  Mechanical  En- 
gineers  Oblong  4to. 

Cromwell's  Treatise  on  Belts  and  Pulleys 12mo. 

Treatise  on  Toothed  Gearing 12mo, 

Dingey's  Machinery  Pattern  Making 12mo, 

Durley's  Kinematics  of  Machines 8vo, 

Flanders's  Gear -cutting  Machinery Large  12mo, 

Flather's  Dynamometers  and  the  Measurement  of  Power l2mo. 

Rope  Driving 12mo, 

Gill's  Gas  and  Fuel  Analysis  for  Engineers 12mo. 

Goss's  Locomotive  Sparks 8vo. 

Greene's  Pumping  Machinery.     (In  Preparation.) 

Hering's  Ready  Reference  Tables  (Conversion  Factors) 16mo.  mor. 

*  Hobart  and  Ellis's  High  Speed  Dynamo  Electric  Machinery 8vo, 

Hutton's  Gas  Engine 8vo, 

Jamison's  Advanced  Mechanical  Drawing 8vo. 

Elements  of  Mechanical  Drawing 8 vo. 

Jones's  Gas  Engine 8vo. 

Machine  Design: 

Part  I.     Kinematics  of  Machinery 8vo, 

Part  II.     Form,  Strength,  and  Proportions  of  Parts 8vo. 

*  Kent's  Mechanical  Engineer's  Pocket- Book I6mo,  mor. 

Kerr's  Power  and  Power  Transmission 8vo, 

*  Kimball  and  Barr's  Machine  Design 8vo. 

Leonard's  Machine  Shop  Tools  and  Methods 8vo. 

*  Levin's  Gas  Engine 8vo, 

*  Lorenz's  Modem  Refrigerating  Machinery.   (Pope.  Haven,  and  Dean).  .8vo, 
MacCord's  Kinematics:  or.  Practical  Mechanism 8vo, 

Mechanical  Drawing 4to, 

Velocity  Diagrams 8vo, 

MacFarland's  Standard  Reduction  Factors  for  Gases 8vo, 

Mahan's  Industrial  Drawing.     (Thompson.) 8vo, 

Mehrtens's  Gas  Engine  Theory  and  Design Large  I2mo, 

Oberg's  Handbook  of  Small  Tools Large  12rao, 

*  Parshall  and  Hobart's  Electric  Machine  Design.  Small  4to,  half  leather, 

Peele's  Compressed  Air  Plant  for  Mines 8vo, 

Poole's  Calorific  Power  of  Fuels 8vo, 

*  Porter's  Engineering  Reminiscences.  1865  to  1882 8vo. 

Rdd's  Course  in  Mechanical  Drawing 8vo, 

Text-book  of  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Elementary  M.afcVvvrvfc^«A.ijv.^NQ,    "^  N3f^ 
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Richards's  Compressed  Air 12nio.  tl  60 

Robinson's  Principles  of  Mechanism 8vo.  3  00 

Schwamb  and  Merrill's  Elements  of  Mechanism 8vo,  3  00 

Smith  (A.  W. )  and  Marx's  Machine  Design 8vo.  3  00 

Smith's  (O. )  Press-working  of  Metals. 8vo.  3  00 

Sorel's  Carbureting  and  Combustion  in  Alcohol  Engines.     (Woodward  and 

Preston.) Large  12nio.  3  00 

Stone's  Practical  Testing  of  Gas  and  Gas  Meters 8vo,  3  50 

Thurston's  Animal  as  a  Machine  and  Prime  Motor,  and  the  Laws  of  Energetics. 

I2mo.  1  00 

Treatise  on  Friction  and  Lost  Work  in  Machinery  and  Mill  Work. .  .8vo.  3  00 

*  Tillson's  Complete  Automobile  Instructor lOmo,  1  50 

*  Titsworth's  Elements  of  Mechanical  Drawing Oblong  8vo.  I  25 

Warren's  Elements  of  Machine  Construction  and  Drawing 8vo,  7  50 

*  Waterbury's  Vest  Pocket  Hand-book  of  Mathematics  for  Engineers. 

2iX5i  inches,  mor.  1  00 

*  Enlarged  Edition.  Including  Tables raor.  1  50 

Weisbach's    Kinematics   and    the   Power  of   Transmission.     (Herrmann — 

Klein.) 8vo.  5  00 

Machinery  of  Transmission  and  Governors.     (Kemuum — Klein.).  .8vo.  5  00 

Wood's  Turbines 8vo,  2  50 


MATERIALS  OF  ENGIHEERIIIG. 

*  Bovcy's  Strength  of  Materials  and  Theory  of  Structtires. 8vo, 

Burr's  Elasticity  and  Resistance  of  the  Materials  of  Engineering 8vo. 

Church's  Mechanics  of  Engineering 8vo, 

♦  Greene's  Structural  Mechanics 8vo. 

*  Hollcy's  Lead  and  Zinc  Pigments Large  12mo 

Holley  and  La<kl's  Analysis  of  Mixed  Paints.  Color  Pigments,  and  Vamishe>. 

Large  12m  3. 
Johnson's  (C.  .M j  Rapid    Methods   for    the   Chemical    Analysis   of   Special 

Steels.  Steel -Making  Alloys  and  Graphite Large  I2mo. 

Johnson's  (J.  Bj  Materials  of  Construction 8vo. 

Keep's  Cast  Iron 8vo, 

Lanza's  Applied  Mechanics 8vo, 

Lowe's  Paints  for  Steel  Structures 12mo. 

Maire's  Modem  Pigments  and  their  Vehicles 12mo. 

Maurer's  Technical  Mechanics 8vo, 

Merriman's  Mechanics  of  Materials 8vo. 

*  Strength  of  .Materials 12mo, 

Mctcalf's  Steel.      A  Manual  for  Steel-users 12mo. 

Sabin's  Industrial  and  Artistic  Technology  of  Paint  and  Varnish 8vo, 

Smith's  ((A.  VV. )  Materials  of  Machines 12mo. 

♦  Smith's  (H.  E. )  Strength  of  Material 12mo. 

Thurston's  Materials  of  Engineering 3  vols.,  8vo, 

Part  I.     Xon-mctallic  Materials  of  Engineering 8vo, 

Part  II.      Iron  and  Steel 8vo. 

Part  III.     A  Treatise  on  Brasses.  Bronzes,  and  Other  Alloys  and  their 

C'on.-titucnts 8vo. 

Wood'-^  (  De  V.  j  Elements  of  Analytical  Mechanics 8vo. 

Treatise  on    the    Resistance   of    Materials    and    an    Appendix   on    the 

Preservation  of  Timber 8vo.     2  00 

\V<X''l'-,  CSX.  V  )  Rustless  Coatings:    Corrosion  and  Electrolysis  of  Iron  and 

Siccl 8vo.     4  00 


STEAM-ENGINES   AND   BOILERS. 

••ry's  Tempcrature-cntn^py  Diagram L2mo.  2  00 

-- ^t*s  Rcrtectir>ns  on  the  Motive  Power  of  Heat.     (Thurston.) 12mo,  1  50 

'8  Art  of  Pattern  Making 12mo.  2  50 
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Crei^ton's  Steam-engine  and  other  Heat  Motors 8vo, 

Daw3on's  "  ]^ngineering "  and  Electric  Traction  Pocket-book.  ..  .16mo,  mor. 

♦  Gebhardt's  Steam  Power  Plant  Engineering 8vo, 

Goss's  Locomotive  Performance 8vo, 

Hemenway's  Indicator  Practice  and  Steam-engine  Economy 12mo. 

Mutton's  Heat  and  Heat-engines 8vo. 

Mechanical  Engineering  of  Power  Plants 8vo, 

Kent's  Steam  Boiler  Economy  8vo, 

Kneass's  Practice  and  Theory  of  the  Injector 8vo, 

MacCord's  Slide-valves 8vo. 

Meyer's  Modem  Locomotive  Construction 4to. 

Moyer's  Steam  Turbine 8vo, 

Peabody's  Manual  of  the  Steam-engine  Indicator 12mo, 

Tables  of  the  Properties  of  Steam  and  Other  Vapors  and  Temperature- 
Entropy  Table 8vo, 

Thermodynamics  of  the  Steam-engine  and  Other  Heat-engines.  .  . .  8vo, 

Valve-gears  for  Steam-engines 8vo, 

Peabody  and  Miller's  Steam-boilers 8vo. 

Pupin's  Thermodynamics  of  Reversible  Cycles  in  Gases  and  Saturated  Vapors. 

(Osterbcrg.) l2mo. 

Reagan's  Locomotives:  Simple,  Compound,  and  Electric.     New  Edition. 

Large  12mo. 

Sinclair's  Locomotive  Engine  Running  and  Management 12mo, 

Smart's  Handbook  of  Engineering  Laboratory  Practice 12mo. 

Snow's  Steam-boiler  Practice 8vo. 

Spangler's  Notes  on  Thermodynamics 12mo, 

Valve-gears 8vo. 

Spangler.  Greene,  and  Marshall's  Elements  of  Steam-engineering 8vo. 

Thomas's  Steam-turbines 8vo. 

Thurston's  Handbook  of  Engine  and  Boiler  Trials,  and  the  Use  of  the  Indi- 
cator and  the  Prony  Brake 8vo, 

Handy  Tables 8vo. 

Manual  of  Steam-boilers,  their  Designs. Construction,  and  Operation  8vo, 

Manual  of  the  Steam-engine ; .  . 2  vols.,  8vo. 

Part  I.     History,  Structure,  and  Theory 8vo, 

Part  II.     Design.  Construction,  and  Operation 8vo, 

Wehrenfennig's  Analysis  and  Softening  of  Boiler  Feed-water.    (Patterson  ) 

8vo, 

Weisbach's  Heat.  Steam,  and  Steam-engines.     (Du  Bois.) 8vo. 

Whitham's  Steam-engine  Design 8vo. 

Wood's  Thermodynamics.  Heat  Motors,  and  Refrigerating  Machines.  .  .  8vo, 


MECHANICS    PURE   AND    APPLIED. 

Church's  Mechanics  of  Engineering 8vo,     6  00 

Notes  and  Examples  in  Mechanics 8vo, 

Dana's  Text-book  of  Elementary  Mechanics  for  Colleges  and  Schools  .12mo, 
Du  Bois's  Elementary  Principles  of  Mechanics. : 

Vol.    I.     Kinematics 8vo. 

Vol.  II.     Statics 8vo. 

Mechanics  of  Engineering.     Vol.    I Small  4to, 

Vol.  II Small  4to. 

*  Greene's  Structural  Mechanics 8vo, 

Hortmann's  Elementary  Mechanics  for  Engineering  Students.     (In  Press.) 
James's  Kinematics  of  a  Point  and  the  Rational  Mechanics  of  a  Particle. 

Large  12mo, 

*  Johnson's  (W.  W.)  Theoretical  Mechanics 12mo, 

Lanza's  Applied  Mechanics 8vo, 

*  Martin's  Text  Book  on  Mechanics.  Vol.  I.  Statics 12mo. 

*  Vol.  II,  Kinematics  and  Kinetics.  1 2mo, 
Maurer's  Technical  Mechanics , 8vo. 

*  Merriman's  Elements  of  Mechanics I2mo, 

Mechanics  of  Materials 8vo. 

*  Michie's  Elements  of  Analytical  Mechanics 8vo, 

Robinson's  Principles  of  Mechanism Bvo,    %  ^f^ 

15 
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Sanborn's  Mechanics  Problems Large  12mo,  tt  fiO 

Schwamb  and  Merrill's  Elements  of  Mechanism 8vo,     3  00 

Wood's  Elements  of  Analytical  Mechanics Svo,     3  00 

Principles  of  Elementary  Mechanics 13ino,     1  25 

MEDICAL. 

*  Abderhalden's  Physiological  Chemistry  in   Thirty  Lectures.     (Halt  and 

Defrcn.K 8vo. 

von  Behring's  Suppression  of  Tuberculosis.     (Bolduan.) 12mo. 

Bolduan's  Immune  Sera 12mo. 

Bordet's  Studies  in  Immunity.     (Gay.) Svo, 

Chapin's  The  Sources  and  Modes  of  Infection.     (In  Press.) 

Davenport's  Statistical  Methods  with  Special  Reference  to  Biological  Varia- 
tions  lOmo,  mor. 

Ehrlich's  Collected  Studies  on  Immunity.     (Bolduan.) Svo, 

Fischer's  Oedema.     (In  Press.) 

*  Physiology  of  Alimentation Large  12mo, 

de  Pursac's  Manual  of  Psychiatry.     (Rosanoff  and  Collins.) Large  12mo. 

Hammarstcn's  Text- book  on  Physiological  Chemistry.     (Mandel.) Svo. 

Jackson's  Directions  for  Laboratory  Work  in  Physiological  Chemistry.  .Svo, 

Lassar-Cohn's  Praxis  of  Urinary  Analysis.     (Lorenz.) 12mo. 

Mandel's  Hand-book  for  the  Bio-Chemical  Laboratory 12mo. 

*  Nelson's  Analysis  of  Drugs  and  Medicines 12mo. 

*  Pauli's  Physical  Chemistry  in  the  Service  of  Medicine.      (Fischer.)..  12mo, 

*  Pozzi-Escot's  Toxins  and  Venoms  and  their  Antibodies.     (Cohn.).  .  I2mo, 

Rostoski's  Serum  Diagnosis.     (Bolduan.) 12mo, 

Ruddiman's  Incompatibilities  in  Prescriptions Svo. 

Whys  in  Pharmacy 12mo. 

Salkowski's  Physiological  an<i  PatholoKical  Chemistry.     (Omdorff.)  ..  ..8vo, 

*  Satterleo's  Outlines  of  Human  Embryology 12mo, 

Smith's  Lecture  Notes  on  Chemistry  for  Dental  Students Svo, 

*  Whipple's  Tyhpoid  Fever Large  12mo. 

*  WoodhuU's  Military  Hygiene  for  Officers  of  the  Line Large  12mo. 

*  Personal  Hygiene 12mo, 

Worcester  and  Atkinson's  Small  Hospitals  Establishment  and  Maintenance, 

and  Suggestions  for  Hospital  Arthitecture.  with  Plans  for  a  Small 
Hospital 12mo.     1  25 

METALLURGY. 

Betts's  Lca«l  Refining  by  Electrolysis Svo.     4  00 

Holland's  Encycl()i)edia  of  Founding  and  Dictionary  of  Foundry  Terms  used 

in  the  Practice  of  Moulding l2mo. 

Iron  Founder 12mo. 

Supplement 12mo. 

Douglas's  Untechnical  Addresses  on  Technical  Subjects 12mo. 

Goescl's  Minerals  and  Metals.  A  Reference  Book 16mo.  mor. 

*  Ilcs's  Lead-smelting 12mo. 

Johnson's    Rapitl    Methods   for   the  Chemical    Analysis   of   Sfiecial   StecLs, 

Steel-making  Alloys  and  Graphite Large  12mo. 

Keep's  Cast  Iron Svo. 

Le  Chatelier's  High- temperature  Measurements.     (Boudouard — Burgess.) 

12mo. 

Metcalf's  Steel.     A  Manual  for  Steel-users 12mo. 

Minet's  Production  of  Aluminum  and  its  Industrial  Use.     (Waldo.).  .  12mo, 

*  Ruer's  Elements  of  Metallography.     (Mathcwson.) Svo, 

Smith's  Materials  of  Machines 12mo, 

Tate  and  Stone's  Foundry  Practice 12mo, 

Thurston's  Materials  of  Engineering.     In  Three  Parts Svo, 

Fart  I.      Non -metallic  Materials  of  Engineering,  see  Civil  Engineering, 

page  0. 

Part  II.    Iron  and  Steel Svo,     3  50 

Part  III.  A  Treatise  on  Brasses,  Bronzes,  and  Other  Alloys  and  their 

Constituents Svo.     2  50 
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Uike's  Modern  Electrolytic  Copper  Refining. 8vo,  $3  00 

West's  American  Foundry- Practice 12mo,     i,"  50 

Moulders'  Text  Book 12mo.     2  50 


MINERALOGY. 

Baskerville's  Chemical  Elements.     (In  Preparation.) 

*  Browning's  Introduction  to  the  Rarer  Elements 8vo,  1  50 

Brush's  Manual  of  Determinative  Mineralogy.     (Penfield.) 8vo,  4  00 

Butler's  Pocket  Hand-book  of  Minerals 16mo,  mor.  3  00 

Chester's  Catalogue  of  Minerals 8vo,  paper,  1  00 

Cloth.  1  25 

*  Crane's  Gold  and  Silver 8vo,  5  00 

Dana's  First  Appendix  to  Dana's  New  "System  of  Mineralogy".  .Large  8vo,  1  00 
Dana's  Second  Appendix  to  Dana's  New  "  System  of  Mineralogy." 

Large  8vo,  1  50 

Manual  of  Mineralogy  and  Petrography 12mo,  2  00 

Minerals  and  How  to  Study  Them 12mo,  1  50 

System  of  Mineralogy Large  8vo,  half  leather,  12  50 

Text-book  of  Mineralogy 8vo,  4  00 

Douglas's  Un technical  Addresses  on  Technical  Subjects 12mo,  1  00 

Eakle's  Mineral  Tables 8vo,  1  25 

Eckel's  Stone  and  Clay  Products  Used  in  Engineering.     (In  Preparation.) 

Goesel's  Minerals  and  Metals :  A  Reference  Book 16mo,  mor,  3  00 

Groth's  The  Optical  Properties  of  Crystals.     (Jackson.)     (in  Press.) 

Groth's  Introduction  to  Chemical  Crystallography  (Marshall) 12mo,  1  25 

*  Hayes's  Handbook  for  Field  Geologists 16mo,  mor.  1  50 

Iddings's  Igneous  Rocks 8vo,  5  00 

Rock  Minerals 8vo,  5  00 

Johannsen's  Determination  of  Rock-forming  Minerals  in  Thin  Sections.  8vo, 

With  Thumb  Index  5  00 

*  Martin's  Laboratory    Guide    to    Qualitative    Analysis    with    the    Blow- 

pipe  12mo,  60 

Merrill's  Non-metallic  Minerals:  Their  Occurrence  and  Uses 8vo,  4  00 

Stones  for  Building  and  Decoration 8vo,  5  00 

*  Penfield 's  Notes  on  Determinative  Mineralogy  and  Record  of  Mineral  Tests. 

8vo,  paper,  50 
Tables  of  Minerals,   Including  the  Use  of  Minerals  and  Statistics  of 

Domestic  Production 8vo,  1  00 

*  Pirsson's  Rocks  and  Rock  Minerals 12mo,  2  60 

*  Richards's  Synopsis  of  Mineral  Characters 12mo,  mor.  1  25 

*  Ries's  Clays :  Their  Occurrence,  Properties  and  Uses 8vo,  5  00 

*  Ries  and  Leighton's  History  of  the  Clay-working  Industry  of  the  United 

States 8vo.  2  50 

*  Tillman's  Text-book  of  Important  Minerals  and  Rocks 8vo,  2  00 

Washington's  Manual  of  the  Chemical  Analysis  of  Rocks 8vo,  2  00 


MINING. 

*  Beard's  Mine  Gases  and  Explosions Large  12mo,  3  00 

*  Crane's  Gold  and  Silver 8vo,  5  00 

*  Index  of  Mining  Engineering  Literature 8vo,  4  00 

*  8vo,  mor.  5  00 

*  Ore  Mining  Methods 8vo,  3  00 

Douglas's  Untechnical  Addresses  on  Technical  Subjects 12mo,  1  00 

Eissler's  Modem  High  Explosives 8vo,  4  00 

Goesel's  Minerals  and  Metals:  A  Rrference  Book 16mo,  mor.  3  00 

Ihlseng's  Manual  of  Mining. 8vo,  5  00 

*  Iles's  Lead  Smelting 12mo,  2  00 

Peele's  Compressed  Air  Plant  for  Mines 8vo,  3  00 

Rieraer's  Shaft  Sinking  Under  Difficult  C-onditions.     (Coming  and  Peele.)8vo,  3  00 

*  Weaver's  Military  Explosives 8vo,  3  00 

Wilson's  Hydraulic  and  Placer  Mining.     2d  edition,  rewritten 12mo.  2  50 

Treatise  on  Practical  and  Theoretical  Mine  Ventilation 12mo,  1  25 
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SANITARY   SCIEHCB. 

Association  of  State  and  National  Pood  and  Dairy  Departments.  Hartford 

Meeting.  1906 gvo.  t3  00 

Jamestown  Meeting.  1907 gvo,  3  qO 

*  Bashore's  Outlines  of  Practical  Sanitation 12mo,  1  25 

Sanitation  of  a  Country  House 12mo,  1  00 

Sanitation  of  Recreation  Camps  and  Parks 12mo,  1  00 

Chapin's  The  Sources  and  Modes  of  Infection.     (In  Presj  ) 

Polwell's  Sewerage.     (Designing,  Construction,  and  Maintenance.) gvo,  3  00 

Water-supply  Engineering gvo,  4  00 

Fowlers  Sewage  Works  Analyses 12mo.  2  00 

Fucrtes's  Water-filtration  Works 12mo,  2  50 

Water  and  Public  Health 12mo,  1  50 

Gerhard's  Guide  to  Sanitary  Inspections 12mo,  1  50 

♦  Modem  Baths  an<l  Bath  Houses gvo,  3  00 

Sanitation  of  Public  Buildings 12mo,  1  50 

*  The  Water  Supply.  Sewerage,  and  Plumbing  of  Modem  City  Buildings. 

8%o,  4  00 

Hazen's  Clean  Water  and  How  to  Get  It Large  12  no.  1  50 

Filtration  of  Public  Water-supplies gvo.  3  00 

Kinnicut.  Winslow  and  Pratt's  Sewage  Disposal.     (In  Press.) 

Leach's  Inspection  and  Analysis  of  Food  with  Special  Reference  to  State 

Control gvo,  T  50 

Mason's  Examination  of  Water.     (Chemical  and  Bacteriological) ri.mo,  1  25 

Water-supply.     (Considered  principally  from  a  Sanitary  Standpoint). 

8vo.  4  00 
Mast's  Light  and  the  Behavior  of  Organisms.     (In  Press.) 

*  Merriman's  Elements  of  Sanitary  Engineering gvo.  2  (K) 

Ogden's  Sewer  Construction Svo.  3  IM 

Sewer  DesiKn 12mo.  2  «X) 

Parsons's  Disposal  of  Municipal  Refuse Svo,  2  00 

Prcscolt  and  Win'^low's  Elements  of  Water  HricterioloKv.  with  Special  Refer- 
ence t(j  Sanitary  Water  Analysis Titno.  1   50 

*  Price's  Handbook  on  Sanitation 12mj.  1   .'> ) 

Richards's  Co«^t  of  Cleanness 12tt..  1   «H» 

Cost  of  Food.      A  StU'ly  in  Dietaries 12m'j.  I   00 

Cost  of  LivinK  as  Moditied  by  Sanitary  Science 12:no.  1   IK) 

Cost  of  Shelter 12mo.  1   (M) 

*  Richards  and  Williamss  Dietary  Computer 8vo.  1   o') 

Richards  ami   Woodman's  Air.   Water,  an-l  Foo'l  from  a  Sanitary  Stand- 

JMjint .Svo.  2  00 

*  Richey's     Phiinbers',     Steam-titters",    and     Tinners'     Edition     (Building; 

Mechanics'  Ready  Reference  Series) 16mo.  mor.  1   ."W 

Rideal's  Disinfection  and  the  Preservation  of  F(»)  1 gvo,  4  UO 

Sewage  and  Hactcrial  Purification  of  Sewage Hvo.  4  00 

Soper's  Air  and  Ventilation  of  Subways 12mo,  2  50 

Tumeaure  and  Russell's  Public  Water-su[)plies 8vo.  5  00 

Venable's  Garbaxe  Crematories  in  America gvo.  2  00 

Method  and  Devices  for  Bacterial  Treatment  of  Sewa>4o 8vo,  3  00 

Ward  and  Whi[)ple's  Freshwater  Biology.      (In  Press.) 

Whipple's  Microscopy  of  Drinking-water gvo,  3  50 

*  Typhoid  Fever Large  12mo.  3  00 

Value  of  Pure  Water Large  12mo,  I  00 

Winslow's  Svstematic  Relationship  of  the  Cuccace.e Large  l2mo,  2  50 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Emmons's  Geological  Guide-book  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Excursion  of  the 

International  Congress  01"  (jeolo^ists Large  gvo  1  50 

Fcrrel's  Poimlar  Treatise  on  the  Winds gvo,  4  00 

"itzgerald's  Boston  Machinist IHmo.  1  00 

'\nnott's  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  World 24mo.  75 

lines's  American  Railway  Management 12mo,  2  50 

inausck's  The  Microscopy  of  Technical  Products.     (Winton) gvo,  5  00 
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Jacobs'S  Betterment   Briefs.     A   Collection   of    Published    Papers   on    Or- 
ganised Industrial  Efficiency 8vo, 

Metcalfe's  G>st  of  Manufactures,  and  the  Administration  of  Workshops.. 8 vo 

Putnam's  Nautical  Charts 8vo, 

Ricketts's  History  of  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  1824-1894. 

Large  12mo. 

Rotherham's  Emphasised  New  Testament Large  8vo, 

Rust's  Ex-Meridian  Altitude.  Azimuth  and  Star-finding  Tables 8vo 

Standage's  Decoration  of  Wood.  Glass,  Metal,  etc 12mo 

Thome's  Structural  and  Physiological  Botany.     (Bennett) 16mo. 

Westermaier's  Compendium  of  General  Botany.     (Schneider) 8vo, 

Winslow's  Elements  of  Applied  Microscopy 12mo. 
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HEBREW   AlVD  CHALDEE   TEXT-BOOOKS. 

Gesenius's  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 

(Tregelles.) Small  4to,  half  mor.     5  00 

Green's  Elementary  Hebrew  Grammar 12mo,     1  25 
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